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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SEVENTH EDITION. 



TiTE former Editions of this Selection have been in- 
troduced into several of the most reputable Schools^ 
for both Sexes, in the Kingdom ; however, the Price of 
the Two Volumes (viz. Five SkillingftJ hau*been, by 
some, thought too much ; the whole is therefore now 
brought into One Volume, under One Alphabet, and 
the Price reduced to Three ShiUings and Sixpence; and, 
in order to relKler it still more complete, the Editor has 
selected from Mrs. Piozzi's, and Mr. B&swell's late 
Publications, together with many authentic documents, 
a considerable number of Biographical and other 
Anecdotes, including a selection of his Bon Mots« 
Likewise a Copy of his Will, and the Sermon which he 
wrote for the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who preached it 
to his Fellow Convicts, in the Chapel of Newgate, a few 
days before he suffered* 

November: 6, 1786. 



This Impression (the Ninth) contains, in the Bio* 
graphical J)epartment, consideial^le Au<;mentati9ns, 
•extracted from the Life of the Doctor,' lately published- 
in Two Quarto Volumes, by Mr. Boswell. 
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PRE FACE 

• ' * ■ 

TO Tftfe 

FIRST fi © IT ION. 

X HE works of Dr. Johnson have been, oo^ 
casionally, so much the object o^f my reading, 
for their fancy, judgment, and, above all,, the 
iuterestiog and moral observations whrch they 
contain upon life and manners, that in order to 
impress those observations the better on wj 
fnind, I availed myself of some leisure monlhs 
lasi; summer, to select them under proper heads, 
and gnrange them in alphabetical order. As I 
l^roceeded in this work, I fo«nd myself bring- 
ing out, into one view, a body of maxims and 
ebser'vations, which I imagined would be more 
than useful to myself; hence t thought it a duty 
incum'bent on me to {mblish them« 

Such is the origin of the present publication^ 
a publication, tha;t ^ I feel it has benefited rfiy" 
self in the tompiliug, so I trust it will others in . 
the perusal ; and happy shall I be, if, by any 
CBConomy of miae in the works of such a writer, 
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I can contribute to make them more generally 
known or remembered, as by it I am sure I shall 
perforin an essential service to mankind. 

In respect to the use of ^selection, (particularly 
as I have here applied it) Dr. Johnson makes the 
best apology forme to the public, in his Idler, vol. 
ii. p. 185, and which, I hope, he will accept 
himself as an additional motive for this under- 
taking. , 

^ Writers of extensive comprehension (says 

he) have incidental remarks upo^ topics very 

remote from the principal subject/ which are 

often more valuable than formal treatises, and 

which yet are not known, because ihey are not 

promised in the title* He that collects those un* 

der proper heads, is very laudably employed, for 

though: he exerts no great abilities in the work^ 

he facilitates the progress of others, and by mak* 

ing that easy of attainment, which is already 

written, may give some mind, more vigoijous or 

more adventurous than his own, leisure for new 

thoughts, and original designs." 

^\ 
How far this selection is /made with judg* 

ment, I must, however, trust to the decision of 

the public, well knowing that if it is negligently 

4Dr ignorantly ,performed, any thing I can say 

will not excuse me ; if, on the contrary, I have 

A3 done' 



<doTie justice to my design, tny teHing tliein «o 
will not accelerate their approbation. One 
thing I can assure them of^ that I have made 
^yextracts as accurately ^nd judiciously as I 
could; and that^ whatever iaiay be the fate of 
the Isook, £ have been -already re^paid for my 
labours^ by 4;he satisfaction they have afforded 
iae:. 

THE EDITOE. 

November ^m, 178i. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 

OF 

Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON^ 

EXTRACTED FROM. 

.The Productions of Mrs. Pio'zzi (late^^i'rs.THiiALfiJ 
Mr, BoswELL, and other authentic Papers*. 

' WITH 

llis WIIX> and a Fac-simile of his HANl^WRTTING, 
Ahoy a SERMON wrkfen fot Dr. DODD^ • 



Extracts froiii Mrs. Prozzi. 

SAMUEL JOIWSON was the son of Michael John- 
son, a bookseller, at Litchfield, in Staffordshire; a 
very pious and worthy man, but wrongheadcd, positive, 
and afflicted with melancholy, as his son, from whom 
alone I had the information, once told me: his business,^ 
however, leading him to be much on horseback, con- 
tributed to the prcsc'rvAtion of his bodily healthj and 
mental sanity ; which, when he staid long at honie, 
would sometimes be about to give way; and Mr. John- 
wSon said, that when his work-shop, a detached building, 
had fallen half down for want of money to repair it, his 
father was hot less diligent to lock. the doorevery night, 
though he saw that any body might walk in at the back 
part, and knew that there was no security obtained by 
barring the front door. " This (says his son) was mad- 
ness, you may sec, and would have been discoverable 
in otherjnstances of the prevalence of imagination, 
but that poverty prevented it from playing such tricks 
as richer and leisure cnoourage." 

lie had s.n. uncle (Andrew) who kept the ring in 

Smithfield (where they wrestled and boxed) for a whole 

B year 



year, and never was thrown or conquered." Mr, John- 
son was very conversant in the art of attd.ck and defence 
by boxing, which science he had learned from his un- 
cle Andrew^ I believe. Because he^^w Mr.'Thraleone 
day leap over a cabriolet stool, to show that he wa^ not 
tired alter a chacc of fifty miles or morerhe suddenly 
jumped over it top ; but in a way so strange and so un- 
weildy, that our terror lest he should break his bones, 
took from us even the power of laughing.' * 

Michael Johnson was past fifty years old when he 
married his wife, who was upwards, of forty, yet I 
think her son told me she remained three years childless 
before he was born into the world, who so greatly con- 
tributed to improve it. In three years more she brought 
another son, Nathaniel » who lived to be twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years old, and of whose manly spirit I 
have heard his brother speak with prjde and pleasure. 

Their father, Michael, died of an inflamhiat9ry fevei;, 
at the age of seventy-six, as Mr. Johnston told me; 
their mother at eighty-nine, of a gradual decay. She 
was slight in her person, he said, and rather below than 
above the common size. So excellent \vas her charac- 
ter, and so blameless her life, that when an oppressive 
licighbour once endeavoured to take from her a little 
field she possessed, he could persuade no attorney to 
imdcrtake the cause against a woman so beloved in her 
narrow circle. 

At the age of two years Mr. Johnson was brought up 
t >J^ondon by his mother, to be touched by Queen Anne, 
lor the scrophulous evil, which terribly afflicted his 
childhood,, and left such marks as greatly disfigured a 
countenance naturally harsh and rugged, besides doing 
irreparable damage to the auricular organs, which never 
could pcrfornfi their functions since 1 knew him ; and 
it wa5 owing to that horrible disorder, too, that one 
eye was perfectly useless to him ; that defect however, 
was not observable, the eyes looked both alike. 

The trick which most parents play with their* chil- 
Ji-cn, of showing ofi" their newly-acquired accomplish- 
ments, disgusted Mr. Johnson beyond expression ; he 
had been treated so himself, he^aid, till he absolutely 

loftthed 
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loathed his father's caresses, because he knew they were 
sure to precede some unpleasing dispFay of his early 
abilities ; and he used, when neighbours came a-Visit- 
ing, to run up a trrc, that he might not be found and 
exhibited, such, as no doubt he was, a prodigy of 
early understanding. His epitaph upon the duck he 
killed, by treading on it, at five years old-— 

Here lies poor duck. 

That Samuel Johnfon trod on{ 
If it had liv'd it had been gpod luck. 

For it would have been an odd one^-* 

is a striking example of an early expansion of mind, and 
knowledge of language ; yet he always seemed more- 
mortified at the recollection of the ,bustle his parents 
made with-his wit, than pleased with the thoughts of 
possessing it. " That" (said he to me one day) *' is the 
great misery of late marriages ; the unhappy produce 
of them becomes the plaything of dotage: an old man's 
child," continued he, ** leads much such a life, I think, 
as a little boy's dog,, teized Xyfth auk ward fondness, 
and forced^ perhaps, to sit up and beg, as we call it, 
to divert a company^ who at last go away complaining ' 
of their disagreeable entertainment/' 

Dr. Johnson first learned to read of his mother and 
her old maid Catharine, in whose lap he well remem- 
bered sitting while she explained to him the story of 
St. George and the Dragon. 

At eight years old he went to school, for his health 
^ould not permit him to be sent sooner. When he was 
about nine years old, having got the play of Hamlet in 
his band, and reading it quietly in his father's kitchen, 
he kept on steadily enough, till coming to the ghost 
scene, he suddenly hurried up stairs to the street-door 
ihat he might see people about him. 

IMr. Johnson was himself exceedingly disposed ta the 
general indulgence of children, and was even scrupu- 
lously and ceremoniously attentive not to offend them: 
he had strongly persuaded himself of the difficulty 
people always find to erase early impressions either of • 
kindness or resentment, and said, he should nevef have 
B2' so 
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so loved his mother when a man, had she not given him 
coffee, she could ill afford, to gratify his appetite when 

"a boy." If you had had children, Sir, said I, would 
you have' taught them any thing? I hope (replied he), 
that I should have willingly 'lived on bread and water ' 
to obtain instruction for them. 

The remembrance of what had passed iuv his owh 
childhood, made Mr. Johnson very solicitous to pre- 
serve the felicity of children ; and when he had per- 
suaded Dr. Sumner to remit the tasks usually given to 
fill up boys' time during the holidays, he rejoiced ^x- 
peedingl Y in the success of his negociation, and told me 

^ that he nad never ceased representing to all the emi- 
nent school-masters in England, the absurd tyranny of 
poisoning the hour of permitted pleasure, by keeping ' 
fature misery before the children's eyes^ apd tempting 
them by bribery or falsehood to evade it. 

At the age of eighteen. Dr. Johnson quitted school, 
and escaped from the tuitiAn of those he hated or those 
be despised. , ' 

Of his college life 1 have heard but little. . Dr. John- 
son delighted in his own partiality for Oxford; and one 

^fey alt myhouse, entertained five members of the other 
univejgity with various instances of the superiority of 
OxTord, enumerating the gigantic names of many men 
whom It had produced, with apparent triumph. At 
last- 1 said to him. Why there happens to be no less 
than five Cambridge men in the room now. ** I cfid 
not (said he) think of that till you told me ;/ but the 
wolf don't count the sheep.'! 

r have heard him relate how he used to sit in some 
toffcc-house at Oxford, and turn Mason's Caracticus 
into ridicule, for the diversion of himself and of chance 
comei*s-in. ** The Elfrida (says he) was tpo exquisitely 
pretty ; I could make no fun out of that.*' When upon 
sorax* occasions he would express his astonishment that 
he should have an enemy in the world, while he had 
been doing nothing but good to his neighbours, I used 
to make him rccollecft thes0 circumstances : " Why, 
child (said he) \vhat harm could that do the fellov? ? I^ 
always ikought very well of Mason for a Cambridge 

man: 
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«ian; he is, I believe, a mighty blameless character." 
Such tricks were, however, the more unpi\rdonahle in 
Mr. Johnson, beca'u^se no one could harangue like him 
about the difticulty s^ways found in foi'giving petty 
injuries, or in provoking by n^dless offence. 

Mr. Johnson made us all hius;h one day, because I 
had received a remarkable fine Stilton cheese as a pre- 
sent from some person who had packed and directed it , 
carefully, but without mentioning whence it came. 
Mr. Thralc, desirous to know who we were obliged to, 
asked every fiiend as they came in, hiit nobody owned 
it: ** Depend upon it, Sir, (says Johnson) it was seat 
by Junim" 

The False Alarm, his first ^ad favourite pamphlet, 
was written at our house between eisiht o'clock oa 
Wednesday night ^aad twelve o'clock on Thursday aight ; - 
we read it to Mr. Thraie when he came very late home 
from tlie House of Commons. 

Facility of wrifmg, and dilatoriness ever to ^vrite, 
Mr, Johnson always retained, from the days that he lay 
a-bed, and dictated his first publication to Mr. Hector, 
who acted ^s his amanuensis, to the moment be made mo 
copy out those variations' in Pope's Homer, which were 
printed in the Poets' Lives : — ^The fine Rambler on the 
subject of Procrastination was hastily co^iposed^ as I 
tbave heard, in Sir Joshua Reynolds's parlour, while the 
boy waited to carry it to the press: and numberless are < 
the in^ances of his writing under immediate pressure of 
importunity or distress* He told me that the character of 
Sober in the Idler, was by himself intended as his own , 
portrait; and that he had his own outset into life in his 
eye when he wrote the Eastern story of Gelaleddin.^ Of 
the allegorical papers in the iflamblcf. Labour and Rest 
was his favourite; but Serotinus, the man who returns 
iate in li£s to receive honours in his native country, and 
meets with mortification instead of respect, was by him 
considered as a master-piece in the science of life and 
manners. The character of Prospero in the fourtk 
volume, Garrick took to be his: and I have heard the 
author say, that he never forgave the offence. Sophroa 

- was likewise a picture drawn from reality ; and by Ge- 
B3 lidu* 
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lidus, tihe pliilosopher, he meant to rfpres<snt Mr. Cnu- 
lon, a matheniatician, who formerly lived at Rochester, 
The man immortalised for purring like a. cat^ was, aS he 
told me, one Busby, a proctor in' thp Commons, tie 
who barked so ingeniously, and tlien called the drawer 
10 drive away the dog, was father to Dr. Salter. of the' 
Charterhouse, lie who sung a song, and by correspond- 
ent motions of his arm chalked out a giant on the w^ll, 
was one Richardson, an attorney. The letter signed 
Sunday, was written by Miss Talbot ; and he fancied 
the billets in the first volume of the Rambler, were Jent 
him by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone'. The papers 
contributed by Mrs. Cart>:^r, had much of his esteem', 
though he always blamed me for preferring the letter 
j^igned Chariessa to the allegory where religion and 
fuperstition are, indeed, most masterly delineated. 

Dr, Jchnson was liberal enoughin granting literary 
assistance to othere, 1 think ; and innumerable are the 
prefaces, sermons, lectures, and dedications, whieh lie . 
used to make for peopK^ who begged of him. Mr. 
Murphy related in his and my hearing one day, and he 
did not deny it, that when Murphy joked him the week 
before for having been so diligent of, late between 
Dwld's sermon and Kelly's prologue, that Dr. Johnson 
replied i ** Why Sii*, when they come to me with a'4ead 
stay-maker and a dying part^on, what can a man do ?*' 
Ht^ saidy however, ** thai he hated to give away literary 
performances, or even to sell them too cheaply : Hie 
next generation shall not accuse "me (added he) of beat- 
ing down the price of literature : one hates, besides, 
evtT to give that which one has been accustomed to 
«e{i ; would hot you. Sir, (turning to Mr. Thrale) ra- 
ther give away money than porter ?" 

When Davies printed the fugitive Pieces without his 
knowledge or consent ; How, said I, would Pope have 
raved, had he been served so ! '* We should never 
• (replied be) have heard the last on't, to be sure ; but, 
then Pope was a narrow man : I will, however, (added 
he) storm and bluster myself a little this time';"— so 
went to London in all the wrath he could muster up.^ 
At his returB,' I asked how the affair ended? ** Why 

(said 



(said he) I was a fierce fellow, and pretended to be verv\ * 
angry, and Thomas was a good-natured fellow, and 
pretended to be very sorry : so, there the matter ended. 
Somebody was praising Corneille one day in oppcfsi- 
tion to Shakspeare: " Corneille is to Shakspeave (re- >; i^; 
plipd Mr. Johnson) as a clipped hedjje is to a forest/'; 
Of a much admired poeipV when extolled as beautiful 
(he rep tied) " That it had indeed tho^beauty of abubble :^ .f «" - 
the c6lours are gay (said he) but thesubslance slight.** ' 

Of James Harries Dedication t^ his Hermes, I have 
heard him observe, that though but fourteen lines long, 
there 'were si^ grammatical faults in it. A friend was 
praisingthestyleof Dr. Swift; Mri Johnson did not find^ 
himself in the humour to agree with him: the critic wj^s 
driven from one bf his performances to tlie other. At 
length y6uiBUStallowme,said the gentleman, that theriB 
are strong facts in the account of the Four last Years of 
Queen^Anne. " Yes,surely,Sir, (replies Johnson) and ■ ' 
so there are in the Ordinary of Newgate's Account.**^ , 
When I one day lamented the loss of a first cousin, 
jtilied in America — ** prithee, my dear (said he) have 
done with cantins : how would the world be worse for 
it, I may ask, if all your relations were spitted^ at once 
like larks, and. roasted for Presto's supper r' Presto 
was the dog that- lay under the table whilQ we talked. 
I was observing to the Doctor, that an acquaint- 
ance lost the almost certain hope oi a good estate that 
had been long expected. Such a one will grieve (said 
I) at her friend's disappointment, " She will suffer as 
much perhaps (said he) as your horse did when your 
cow miscarrietl." 

The piety of Dr. Jol^nson was exemplary and edify- 
ing: he was punctiliously exact to perform every pub- 
lic duty enjoined by the church, and his spirit of devo- 
tion had an energy that affected all who ever saw him 
pray in private. The coldest and most languid hearers 
of the word must have ft'lt themselves animated by his 
raanneriof reading the holy scriptures; and to pray by 
his sick bed, required a strength of body as well as of ^ 
mind, so vehement were his manners, and his tones of 
voice so pathetic. I have many times made it . my 
B 4 . , request 
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. Teqiiest to heaven that I might be spared the . sight of 
his death ; aqd I was s()ared it ! . 

Mr. Johnson, though in general a gross feedcx:, kept 
fast in Lent, palticularly the holyweek, with a rigour 
very dangerous to his general health. 

Qri some occasion, when he was musing over the 
fire, in our drawing* room at Streatham, a young gen-, 
tleraao called to him suddenly, and I supposed he 
thought disrespectfully, in these words : Mr. John-* 
soHj would you advise me to marry ? f* I could advise 
no man to marry. Sir (returns for answer in a very 
angry tone Dr. Johnson) who is not likely to propa- 
gate understanding," and so left the room. - 

Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned some picture as e3^- 
colknt. '* It has often grieved me, Sir (said Mr. Jdhn- 
sioi^, to see so much mmd as the science of pain tiftg re- 
quires, laid out upon suck perishing materials: why do 
not you oftner make. use oLcopper^ I could wjsh you? 
'superiority in the art yo^profess, to be preserved ia" 
stuff more durable than- canvas." Sir Joshua urged^the 
((ifificulty of procuring a plate large enough for histo- 
iical subjects, and was going to yaise farther observa* 
tions : " What foppish obstacles are these ! (exclaims 
on a sudden Dr. Johnson :) Here is Th rale has a thou- 
sand ton of copper ; you may paint it all round if you 
will, I suppose ; it will serve him to brew in after- 
wards; Will it not, Sir?. (to my husband, who sat by). 
Such speeches may appear offensive to many, but those 
who knew he was too blind to discern the perfections 
of an art which applies itself immediately to our eye- 
sight, must acknowledge he was not wrong. 

He delighted no more in music than painting ; he 
was almost as deaf as he was blind; travelling with Dr. 
JdiHson was for these reasons tiresome enough. Mr. 
'Ihrde loved prospects, and was mortified that his 
friend could not enjoy the sight of those different dispa- 
gitions of wood and water, hill and valley,, that travel- 
ling through England and France affords a man. But 
Xvhen he wished to point them out to his companion : 
" Never heed such nonsense/^ would be the reply ; 
" a blade of grass is always a blade of grass, whether 

. ia 
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iH one country or another : kt us, if we do talk>italk. 
about something ? men and women are my subjects of 
enquiry ; let us see how these difcr from those we have 
left behind." 

When at Versailles, tHe people showed us the theatre* 
As we stood on the stage looking at some machinery 
for playhouse purposes : Now we are here, whiat shall 
we act/ Mr. Johnson ? —^ The Englishman at Parisf 

, " No, no (replied .he) we will try to act Henry the 
Fifth." His dislike of the French was w^U kiiown to 
both nations, I believe. 

Johnson's own notions about eating, however, were 
nothing less th^i delicate ; a leg of pork boiled till it 
dropped from the bone, a veal pye with plums and su* 
gar, or the outside qf a salt buttock of beef, were his fa- 
vourite dainties; with regard to drink, his liki;ig was for, 
the strongest, as it was not the flavour, but the effect 
he sought for, and profess|| to desire;, and when I 
first knew him, he used to pour capillaire into his port 
wine. For the last twelve years, however, he left off all 
fermented liquors. . To make himself some umends in- 
deed, he took his chocolate liWrally, .pouring in large 
quantities of cream, or even melted butter ; and was so 
fond of fruit, that -though he usually atQ seven or eight 
large peaches of a morning before breakfast begun, and , 
treated them with proportionate attention after dinacr 
again, yet I have heard him protest- that he never had 
quite so much as he wished of wall-fruit, except once 
in his life, and that was when we were all together a£ 
Ombcrsley, the seat of my Lord Sandys* 

After a very long^ summer, particultrrly hot and dry,^ 
I was wishing naturally, but thoughtlessly, for some rain 
to lay the dust as we drove along the Surrey roads. ** I, 
cannot bear ^replied he, with m.uch aspeiity and an al- 
tered look) when 1 4^aow how many poor families wilt 
perish fiext winter for want of that bread which the 
present drought will deny them, to hear ladies sighiiigT 
for rain, only that their complexions niay not -suffer. 

• from the heat,- or their clothes be incommoded by the 
dust ; — for shame, leave off such foppish lamentatioj)s,,» 
and study to relieve those wjjose distresses are real." 
B 5 With 
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WitTi advising others to be charitable, however, Dr* 
Johnson did n'ot content himself. He gave away all he 
had, and all he ever had gotten, except the two thou- 
sand pounds he left behind ; and the very small portion 
of his income which he spent upon himself, with all our 
calculation, we never could make morp than seventy, 
or at most fourscore pounds a year, and he pretended to 
allow himself a hundred. He had numberless depend- ' 
ents out of doors as well'as in, '* who (as he expressed 
it) did not like to see him latterly, unless he brought 
them money/' For those people he used frequently to 
raise contributions oir his richer friends; and this (says 
, he) is one of the thousand reasons which ought to restrain 
a man from drony solitude and useless retirement." 

The Doctor was very athletic. Garrick told a good 
story of him. He said, that in their young days, when 
some strolling players came to Litchfield, our friend had 
iixed his place upon the stage, he got himself a chair 
/ accordingly; which, leaving for a few minutes, he found 
a man in it at his return, who refused to give it back 
at the first entreaty : Mr. Johnson, however, who did 
not thmk it worth his while to make a second, took 
chair an^ man, and all together, and threw them all , 
at once into the pit. I asked the Doctor if this was a 
fact.? •* Garrick has not spoiled it in the telling (said 
he) it is very wear true to bcsure.^' ' 

Mr., Beauclerk too related one day, how on some oc- 
» casion hp ordered two large mastiffs into his parlour^ to 
show a friend who was conversant in canine beauty and 
exceHerice, how the* dogs quarrelled, and fastening on 
each Qther,^ alarmed all the com^pany, except Johnson, 
who, seizing one in one hand by the cuff of the neck, 
. the other in the oth^rband, said gravely, ** Come, gen- 
tlemen ! whereas your difficulty ? put one dog out at the 
door, and I will show this fierce gentleman the way out 
of the window ?' which, lifting up' the mastiff and the 
Uiih, he contiived to do very expeditiously, and much 
to t^ satkfaction of the affrighted company. We in- 
quired as to tiie truth of this curious recital. ** The dogs 
kavc been lomcwhait magnified, 1 believe, Sir, (was the 

reply;) 
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reply) : they wei*e^ as I remember,^ two stout young 
pointers ; but the story has gained but little." 

1 have forgotten the year, but it could scarcely, I 
think, be later than 1765 or 1766', that he was called 
abruptly from our house after dinner, and returning in 
about thr^e hours, said, he had been with an enraged 
author/ whose landlady pressed him for payment, withm 
doors, while the bailiffs beset him without ; that he was 
drinkrng himself drunk with Madeira to drown care, 
and fretting over a novel, which, when finished, war* 
to be his whole fortune; but he could not get it done 
for distraction, nor could he. step out of doors to ofl'cr 
it to sale. Mr. Johnson, therefore, set away the bot- 
tle, and went to the bookseller, recommending the per- •; , 
formance, and desiring some immediate relief;, which,, 
when he brought back to the writer, he called the wo- 
man of the house directly, to ptirtake of punch, aixl 
pass their time in merriments / 

It was not till ten years after, I dare say,, that some- 
thing in Dr. Goldsmith's behaviour struck me with an 
idea that he was the very man, and then Johnson con- 
tiessed that it was so ; thenbyel was the charming Vicar 
of Wakefield s 

There was ^ Mr. Boyce too, who wrote some very 
elegant verses printed in the Magazines of twenty-five 
years ago, of whose ingenuity and distress I have heard 
Dr. Jdhnson tclf some curious anecdotes % .particularly, 
that when he was almost perishing with hunger, and 
some money was produced to purciiasehim a dinner, 
he got a bit of roast beef, but could not eat it without 
ketchup, and laid out the last half guinea he possessed • 
in trutilcs and mushrooms, eating them in bed too^ fo^ 
want of clothes, ot* even a shirt to set up in. 

Mr.. Johnson loved late hours extremely, or mor« pro- 
perly, hated early ones. Nothing was more terrifying 
to him than the idea of retiring to bed, which, he never 
would call going to rest,, or suffer anotli^r to call so*. 
** I lie down (said he), that my acquaintance may sleep-; 
but I lie down to endure oppressive misery, a ndsoon. rise* 
again to pass the night in anxiety nn^ pain.. By this. " 
pathetic manner, which no one ever possessed, in sO' 
eminent a degree, he used to shock me h&ak ^xnlimg ' 
B'6 hi:^ 
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fcis company, till I hurt my own health not a little by 
sitting up with him when I was myself far from well. 
I often made tea for him in London, till four o'clock in 
the morning. At Streatham, indeed, I managed bet- 
ter, having always some friend who was kirtd enough to 
engage him to talk, and favour my retreat. 

The first time I ever saw this extraordinary man was 
in the year 1754, when Mr. Murphy, who had been 
long the friend and confidential intimate of Mr. Thrale, 
persuaded him to wish for Johnson's conversation, ex- 
.toling it in terms- which that of no other person could 
have deserved, till we were only in doubt how to obtain 
hisv company, and find an excuse for the .invitation. 
The celebrity of Mr. Woodhousc, a shoemaker, whose 
verses were at that time the subject of common dis- 
course, soon afforded a pretence, and Mr. Murphy 
, brought Johnson to meet him, giving me general cau- 
tions not to be surprised at his figure, dress, or beha- 
viour. What I recollect best of the day's talk, was his 
earnestly recommending Addison's works. to Mr. \Vobd- 
houfes, as a model for imitation, ** Give nights and days, ' 
Sir, .(said he*) to the study of Addison, if you mean 
either to be a good writer, or, what is more worth, an • 
. honest man." When I saw something like the same ex- 
pression in his criticism on that author, lately published 
I put him in mind of liis past injunctions to the young 
poet, to which he replied, " That he wished the shoe- 
maker' might ''have remembered thjem as well." Mr* 
Jo^hnson liked his new acquaintance so much, hoVever, 
that from that time, he dined with us every Thursday 
through the winter. 

In the year 1766, his- health, which he had always 
complained of» grew so exceedingly bad, that he could 
!]ot stir out of his room in the court * he inhabited for 
many ziTeA^ together,. I think months, 

INIr. Tnrale soon after prevailed on him to quit his 
close habitation in the court? and come with us to 
Streatham, where I undertook the caru of his health, 
and had the honour and happiness of contributing to its. 
.restoration. 

.♦ H«then lived in Johnfon's Court, Fleet S^vct, Whence he af- 
lei wilrdsremaved to Bait Court, wheie he di«d. 
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One day, when- be was not pleased with our dinner 
I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife about his din* 
uer ? *' So often (replied he) that at last she called to 
me, and said, Nay, hold Mr, Johnson, and do not 
make a farce of' thanking God for a dinner wl)ich in a 
few minutes you will protest not eatable." 

Avarice was a vice against which, however, I never 
much heard Mr. Johnson declaim, till one represented 
it to him connected with cruelty, or some such disgrace- 
ful companion* ** Do not (said he) discourage your 
children from hoarding, if t^iey have a taste tb it : who- 
^ ever lay? up his penny, rather than part with it for a 
cake, at least is not the slave of gi*oss appetite ^ and 
shows besides a preference, always to be esteemed, "of 
the future' to the present moment. Such a mind may 
be made a good one ; hut the natural spendthrift, who 
grasps his pleasure greedily and coarsely, and cares for 
nothing but immediate indulgence, is very Jittie to be 
valued above a negro." We talked of Lady Tavistock, 
who grieved herself to death for the loss of her hus- 
band.. " She was rich, and wanted employment (says 
Johnson) so she cried till she lost all power of restrain- 
ing her tears: other women are forced to outlive their 
husbands, who were just as much beloved, depend on 
it : but they have no time for grief ; and I doubt not, 
if we had put my Lady Tavistock into a small chand- 
ler's shop, and given her a nurse-child to tend, 'her 
life would have been saved. The poor Jind the busy 
have no leisure for sentimental sorrow.'' 

I pitied a friend before him, who -hB.d a whining 
wife, that found every thing painful to. her, and no- 
thing pleasing.'-*-" He does not know that she whim- 
pers (says^ Johnson) ; ' when a door has creaked for a 
fortnight together, you may observe — the master will 
Scarcely give a sixpence to have it oiled." 
. For a lady of quality, since dead, who received us. 
' at her husband's seat in Wales wiih less attention than 
he had long been accustomed to,- he had a rougher 
denunciation : ** That woman (cries Johnson) is like 
jSQur sraall-beei*, the beverage of her table/' 

Mr. Johnspn's hatred of the Scotch is so well known, 

and 
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and so mainy of his hon motsy expressive of that hatred^ 
have been already repeated in so many books and. 
pamphlets, that it is perhaps scarcely worth while to 
write down the conversation between him and a friend 
of that nation who always resides in London, and who ^ 
at his return from the Hebrides asked him, with a firm 
tone of voice, What he thought of his country? ** That 
it is a very vile country, to be, sure, Sii^' (returned 
for answer Dr. Johnson). Well, Sir ! replies thts other, 
somewhat mortified, God mad^i it. " Certainly he 
did (answers Mr. Johnson again) ; but we must always 
remember that he made it for Scotchmen/' 
. Mri Johnson made Dr. Goldsmith a comical answer 
one day, when seeming to repine at the success of Beat- 

* ' tie's Essay on Truth — ** Here is such a stir (said he) 
about a fellow that has written one book^ and I have- 
written many." Ah Doctor (says his friend) there go 
two and forty sixpences, you know, to one guinea. 

Dr. Johnson was indeed famous for disregarding 
public abus^B, When the people criticised and answer- 
ed his pamphlets, papers, &c. " Why now those fel- 

' i^ lows are only advertising my book (he would say) ; it is 
surely better a man should be abused than forgotten.*' 

" He once bade a very celebrated lady, who praised 
him with too much zeal, perhaps (which always of- 

.. ,'^ fended him) consider what her flattery was worth, 
before she chokefi him with it." 
"^ We were talking of Richardson, who wrote Clarissa: 
** You think I love flattery (says Dk. Johnson) and so 
I do; but a little loo much always disgusts me : that 
., fellow, itichardson, on the contrary, could npt be con- 
tented to sail quietly down the stream of reputation,, 
without longing to taste the froth from every stroke of 
the oar." 

With regard to slight insults from newspajier abuse, 
I have already declared his notions^ They sting one ' 
(says he) but as a fly stings a horse ; and the eagle 
will not catch fli6s. 

Mr. Johnson hated what we call unprofitable chat; 
and to a gentleman who had disserted some time about 
the natural history of the mouse. — ** I wonder what 
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sucli a one would have said (cried Johnson) if he had 
ever had the luck to see a lion?'' 

A young fellow, less confident of his own abilities, 
lamenting one day that he had lost all his Greek— " I 
believe, it happened at the same time, Sir, (said John- 
son) that I. lost •all my large estate in Yorkihire/' 

But, however roughly he might be suddenly pro- 
voked to treat a harmless exertion 6f vanity, he did not 
wish to inflict the pain he gave, and was sometimes 
very sorry when he perceived the people to smart more 
than they deserved. How harshly you treated that man 
to day, said I once, who harangued us about garden-'' 
ing. — " I am sorry (said he) if 1 vexqd the creature, . 
for there certainly is no harm in a fellogB/s rattling a 
-rattle-box, only don't let him think that he thunders/^ 

A Lincolnshire lady showed him a grotto ' she had 
been makings Will it not be a pretty cool habitation 
in summer, said she, Mr. Johnson ? " I think it would, 
Madam (replied he) for a toad." ^ 

All desire of distinction had a sure enemy in Mr. 
Johnson. We met a friend drivinjr six very small ponies, 
and stopped to admire them. " Wliy does nobody (said 
our doctor) begin the fashion of drivipg six spavined 
horses, all spavined of the same leg ? it would have a 
mighty pretty effect, and produce the distinction of do- 
ing something worse than the common way." ^ 

When Mr. Johnson had a mind to compliment ' aiiy 
one, he did it ^^Ui more dignity to himself, and better 
effect upon the co^any, than any jnan. I can. recol- 
lect but few instances indeed, though perhaps that may 
be more my faillt than his. When Sir Joshua Reynolds 
left the room one day, he said, " There goes a man 
not to be spoiled by prosperity." ' And when Mrs, 
Montague showed him some China plates which had 
once belV)nged to Queen Elizabeth, he told her, ** That 
they had no reason to be ashamed of their present pos- 
sessor, who was so little inferior to the first." 

He sometimes rode on Mr. Thrale's old hunter with a' 
good firmness, and though he would follow the hounds 
fifty miles an end ^sometimes, would never own himself 
cither tired or amused. He was, however, proud to be 

2 among&t 
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Amongst the sportsmen; and I think ho praise ever 
went so close to bis heart, as when Mr. Hanjilton call- 
ed out one day upon Brighthelmstone Do\yns, '* Why, 
Jphnson rides as well," for aught I see, as the, most iU 
literate fellow in England. 

He. said of Edmund Burke, '^ that you could not 
stand five minutes with that man beneath a shed while 
it rained, but you must be convinced you had beea 
standing with the greatest man you Jiad ever yet seen." 

Dr. Johnson's knowledge of literary history was ex- 
tensive and surprising ; he knew every adventure of e- 
very book you could name almost, and was exceedingly 
pleased with the opportunity which writing th<^ Poets* 
Lives gave him to display it. He loved to be set at 
workj and was sorry when he came to the end of the 
business, he Uras about. I do not feel so myself with 
regard to these sheets ; a fever, which has preyed on me- 
while 1 wrote them over for the press, will perhaps 
lessen my power of doing well the first, and probably 
the last work, I should ever have thjought of presenting 
to th<j Public* I coMld doubtless wish so to conclude 
it, as at least to show my zeal for my friend,. whose life,, 
as I once had the honour and happines of being use- 
ful to, I should wisli to record a few particular traits of, 
that those who read should emulate his goodness ; but 
. seeing the necessity of making even virtue and learn- 
ing such as his agreeable, that all should be warned 
against such coarseness of mainners, as drove even from, 
him those who loved, honoured, and esteemed him., 

I made one day very minute in€|uiries about the tale 
of his knocking 'down Tom Osborne, the bookseller,, 
with his 6wn dictionary, in his shop^ ^ And how was, 
that affair, an ettrncstf do tell me, Mr.. Johnson. -7- 
"There' is nothing to tell, dearest lady, but that he- 
was insolent and I beat him, and that he was a block- 
head and told of it. I have beat many a fellow, but 
the rest had the wit to hold their tongues.'' 

It was a perpetual miracle that he did not set himself 
on fire readingabed, as was his constant custom, whca 
exceedingly unable to keep clear of mischief with our 
best help; and accordingly the fore top of all his wigs; 

were 
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were burned' by the candle down to the very net- work. 
Mr. Thrale's valet de-chambre, for that reason, kept 
one always in his own hands, with which he met him 
at the parlour door when the bell had called him down 
to dinner, and as he went up stairs to sl^p in the after- 
noon, the same man constantly followed him with 
another^ 

No man conversed so welj as he on every subject ; no 
man so acutely discerned the reason oi* every fact, the 
motive of e\'ery action, the end of every design. lie 
was indeed often pained by ' the ignorance or causeless 
wonder of those who knew less than himself, though 
he seldom drove thcni away with apparent scorn, un- 
less he thought they added presuinptioh lo stupidity. 

1 saw Mr. Johnson in none but a tranquil unilbrin 
state, passing the evening of his- life among friends, who 
loved, honoured, and admired him : I saw none of the 
things he did, except such acts' of charity as^have been 
often mentioned in this book, and such writings as 
are universally known. What he said is all I can rc-» 
late ; and from what he said, those who think it worth 
while to read thesd Anecdotes, must be contented to 
gather his character. Mine is a mere candle-light pic- 
ture of his latter days, where every thing falls in ^B.Yk, 
shadow except the face, the index of the mind ; but. 
^ven that is seen unfavourably, and with a paleness be- ' 
yond what nature gave it. 

He had a strpng aversion to four-footed favourites, 
jBotwithstanding he had for many. years a'cat which he 
caUed Ho*^Llge, tha£ kept always in his roo^ at Fleet- 
street; but so exact was he not to offend the human 
species, by superfliioqs attention to brutes, that when 
the creature was grown sick and oi(i, and could eat 
nothing but oysters, Mr. Johnson always went out 
himself to buy HodgeV dinner, that Francis, the 
Black's delicacy might not be hurt at seeing himself 
employed for the conveniency of a quadruped. 

No one was indeed so attentive not to offend in all 
such sort of things as Dr. Johnson ; nor so careful to 
maintain the ceremonies of life :* and though he told 
Mr. Thrale once, that he had never sought to please till 
patft thirty. years old, considering the matter as hoper 

^ ' loss, 
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less, he had been always studious not tp make enemies, 
hy apparent preference of himself. It happened very 
comically, that the moment this curious conversation- 
passed, of which I was a silent auditress, was in the 
coach, in some distant province, either Shropshire or 
Derbyshire^ I believe, and as soon as it was over, Mr. 
Johnson took out of his pocket ^ little book and read, 
while a gentleman of no' small 'distinction for his birth 
and elegance suddenly rode up to the carriage, and 
paying us all his proper compliments, was desirous not 
to neglect Dr. Johnson ; but observing that he did not 
See him, tapped him gently on the slioulder— 'Tis Mr.i 
Ch— lm--ley, says my husband; — *' Well,- Sir ! and 
what if itijs Mr. Ch— lm~ley ?" says the mother sternly, 
just lifting his eyes a moment from his book, and re- 
tui^iing to it again with renewed avidity,, 

I enquired of him concerning his account of the 
state of literature in Scotland, which was repeated up 
and down at one time by every body—" How know- 
ledge was divided among the Scots, like bread in a, 
besieged town, to every man a mouthful, to no man a 
bellyful." This story he likewise acknowledged, and 
^aid .besides, " that some officious friend had carried it 
to Lord Bute, who only answered— Well, well ! never 
mind what he says— -he will have the pension all one." 

Another famous reply to a Scotchman, who com- 
mended the beauty and dignity of Glasgow, till Mr* 
Johnson stepped him by observing, " that he probably 
had never yet seen Brentford," was one of the jokes he 
owned i and said himself, " that when a gentleman of 
Ihat country once mentioned the lovely prospects coin- 
mon in this nation, he could not help telling him, that 
the view of the London road was the prospect in which 
evfery Scotchman most naturally and mqst rationally 
delighied." 

He loved the sight of fine forest, trees, hbwever, and 
detested Brigthelmstone Downs, *' becausfe, it was a 
country so truly desolate (he said) that if one had a 
mind to hang one's self for desperation at being obliged 
to live there, it woyld be difficult to find a tree on which 
, to fasten the rope." -Walking in a wood when it rained, 
was, I think, the only rural image he pleased his fancy 
, # ' ' with ; 
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With ; " for (says he) after one has gathered the apples . 
in an orchard, one wishes them well baked, and re-' 
moved to a London eating-house for enjoyment." 

With such notions, who can wonder he passed his 
time uncomfortably enough with , us, whom he often 
complained of for living so much in the country ; 
feeding the chickens (as-he said I did) till I starved ' 
my Own understanding. Get, however (said he) a 
book about gardening, and study it hard, since you 
will pass your life with birds and flowters, and learn to 
raise the largest turnips, and to breed the biggest fowls. 
It was in vain to assure him that the goodness of such 
dishes did not depend on their size; hp laughed at the 
people, who covered their canals with foreign fowls, 
when (says he) our own geese and ganders are twice 
as large : if we fetched better animals from distant na- 
tions, there might be some sense in the preference; but 
to get cows from Alderney, or water-fowl from China, 
only to see nature degenerating round one, is a poor 
Ambition indeed ! *' 

When ill he conjured me solemnly to tell him 'what X 
thought : Sir Richard Jebb was perpetually on the 
road to Streatham, and Mr. Johnson seemed to think 
himself neglected if the physician left him for an hour 
only ; I made him a steady, but as I thought a very 
gentle harangue, in which I confirmed all that tho 
Doctor had been saying, how no present danger could 
be eJcpected; biSthat his age and continued ill healtlt 
must naturally accelerate the arrival of that hour which 
can be escaped by none : ^' And this (says Johnson, 
rising in great anger) is the voice of female friendship) 
I suppose, when tHe hand of the, hangman would be 
softer." ■ . ' . 

I commetrded a young lady for her beauty and prettv 
behaviour prie day, however, to whom I thought no ob« 
jections could have been made. " I saw her (says Dr. 
Johhsott) take a pair of ^cissars in her left hand though ; 
and for all her father is now become a nobleman, and 
as you say excessively rich, I should, were I a y.outh of 
quality ten years hence, hesitate between a girl so neg- 
lected, and a n^groj'- s ■ ■ 

' ■• , • , ^ ■ •■ *'*'■ 



Ityreally surprised me to sec the victory he gained over, 
a lady little accustomed to contradiction, who had dress- 
ed herself for church at Streatham one. Sunday moan- 
ing, in a manner he did not approve, and to whom he 
said such sharp and pungent things concerning her hat, 
her gOkwn, &cc* that she' hastened to change them, and re- 
turning quite another figure received his applause, and 
thanked him for his reproofs, nmch'^o the amazement- 
of her husband, who could scarcely believe his own ears. 

All these exactnesses in a man whawas nothing less 
than exact himself, made him cxiremely impracticable 
sis au inmate, though most instructive as a companioUi 
and useful as a friend. Mr. Thrale, too, could some- 
times over-rule his rigidity, by saying poldly. There, 
there, now we have had enough for on^ lecture. Dr. 
Johnson r we will not be upon education' any more till 
after clinner, if you please — or some such speech ; but 
when there was nobody to restrain his dislikes, it was 
extremely difficult to find any body with whom he could 
converse, without living always on the verge of a quar- 
rel, or of something too like a quarrel to be pleasing. 

This disposition 'occurred too often, and I was forced 
to take advantage of ray lost lawsuit, and plead ina- 
bility of purse t6 remain longer in London or its vici- . 
nage. I had been crossed in my intentions of going 
abroad, and found it convenient, for every reason of 
health, peace, and pecuniary frircumstances, to retire to 
B4th,/where I knew Mr. Johnson woukl not follow me, 
and where I could for that reason command some little 
portion of time for my own -use ; & thing impossible 
^vhile 1 remained at Streatham/ or at London, as my 
hours, carriage, and servants had long been at his com- 
mand, who would not rise in the morning till twelve 
o'clock perhaps, aiwl oblig^mc to make breakfast for 
him till the bell rung for dinher, though much displeased 
if the toilet; was neglected, and though much of the time 
we passed together was spent in blaming or deriding, 
very justly, my neglect of oeconomy, and waste of that; 
money which migjiit make many families happy. The 
original reason of our connection, his particularly dis- 
ordered health and spirits y had been long at an end, 

and 
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and lie had no other ailments than old age and general 
infirmity, which every professor of medicine was ardently 
zealous and generally attentive to palliate, and to con- , 
tribute all in their powej: for the prolpngation of a life 
so valuable. Veneration for his virtue, reverence^ for 
his talents, delight in his conversation, and* habitual en- 
durance of a yoke my husband first put upon me, and 
of which he contentedly bore his share for sixteen or 
seventeen years, made me go on s'o long with'Mr. John- 
con; but the perpetual confinement, I will own to have 
been terrifyhig in the first years of our friendship, and 
irksome in the last: nor could 1 pretend to supJ)ort it 
without help, when my coadjutor was. no more. To 
the assistance we gave him, the shelter our house afford- 
ed to his uneasy fancies, and to the pains we took to 
sooth or repress them, the world perhaps is indebted 
for the three political pamphlets, the new edition and 
correction of his Dictionary, and for the Poets' Lives, 
which he Vfould scarce have lived, T think, and kept 
hisiacultie? entire, to have tvritten, had not incessant 
care been exerted at the time of his first coming to be 
our constant guest in th^ country; and several times 
after that, when he found himself particularly oppressed 
with diseases incident to the most vivid and fervent 
imaginations. I shall for ever consider it as the greatest' 
honour which could be conferred on any one, to have • 
been the confidential friend of Dr. Johnson's health, 
and to have, in some measure, with Mr. Thrale's as- 
sistance, saved from distress at least, if not from worse, 
a mind great beyond the comprehension of common 
mortals, and good beyond all hope of imitation from, 
perishable beings. 

. It is usual, I know -not why, when a character is 
given, to begin with a description of the person ; that ^ 
which contained the soul of Mr. Johnson, deserves to 
be particularly described. His stature was fematkably 
high, and his limbs exceedingly large ; his strength 
was niore than con^mon I believe, and his activity 
•h£td been greater, 1 have heard, than such a form gave 
one reason to expect ; his features were strongly mark- 
ed, and his countenance particularly rugged ; though 
the original complexion had certainly been fair, a cir- 
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cumstance somewhat unusual : his sight was near, and 
otherwise imperfect ; yet his eyes, though of a light- 
grey cojour, were so wild, so piercing, andat times so 
- fierce, that fear was I believe thei first emotion in the 
hefarts of all his beholders. His .mind was so compre- 
hensive, that no language but that he used could have 
expressed its\:pntents ; and so ponderous was his lan- 
guage, that sentiments less lofty and less solid than 
his were, would have been encumbered, not adorned 
by it. « 

As his purse was ever open to alms-giving, so was 
his heart tender to ihose who wanted relief, and his 
soul susceptible of gratitude, and of^ every kind ira- 
' pression : yef though he had refined his sensibility^ he 
had not endangered his quiet, by encoufa^ing in him- 
self a solicitude about (rifies, which he treated with thtt 
contempt they deserve. 

No man had stronger likings or aversions.. His 
veracity was, indeed, from the most trivial to the most 
solemn occasions, strict even, to severity ; he scorned 
to embellish a story with fictitious circumstances, whiqh 
(he used to say) took off from its real value. A story 
(says Johnson) should be a specimen of life and man- 
ners ; but if the surrounding circumstances are false, 
as it is no more a representation of reality, >it js no 
^longer worthy our attention. .' 

Though a man of obscure birth himself, his partiali- 
ty^to people of family was visible on every occasion ; 
his zeal far subordination warm even to bigotry ; his 
hatred to innovation, and reverence for the old feudal 
times, apparent, whenever any possible manner of show-, 
ing them occurred. I have spoken of his piety, his 
charity, and his truth, the enlargement of his heart, 
and the delicacy of his sentiments. The mind «of this 
man was indeed expanded beyond the common limits 
of human nature, and stored Vith such a variety of 
knowledge, that I used to think it resembled a royal 
pleasure ground, where every plant, of every name and 
nation, flourished in the full perfection. 

The account of. our author -from whence the foregoing 

fiassages have bem extracted^ abounds mth interesting and 

. I ■ ' ^ entertaining 
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enteHcutting informatioHy vfhick the Editor of this vohim 
begs leave to recommend to the public. 

Wh^ the first Edition of these Beauties appeared^ the 
account of Dr. Johnson^ who was. then livings was drawn 
from sources less to be depended upon ■: however, thep were, 
though not so interesting^ in general authentic. 

These anecdotes of Mrs, Fioz^'sj at onc^ display close 
oiseroationy great attenjtion, a strong memory^ a lively 
imagination^ and an txalted mind. In a few words, a 
sound understandings arid a benevolent heart. . 

Doctor Johnson had some failings, from which the most 
perfect are not exempt ; these are noticed by Mrs, P. with 
the delicacy of sincere friendship, whilst his virtues are 
most amiably displayed, as a pattern for others. 



We will liow entertain our Readers with a few Extracts 
from Mr. Bo swell's Descriptioii of a Tor r to the 
HeB£iD]^s^ in which he accompanied the Doctor. 

Extracts from Mr. Boswell. 

' LORD NORTH, at the instance of the late Mr. 
Thrale, had some notions of bringing Dr. Johnson into 
parliament ; and they had two meetings for that pur- 
pose, to which it appears the Doctor *^ was nothing 
loth." His -Lordship, however, doubting the success of 
such an experiment, afterwards declined it, A^hich the 
Doctor could never forgive, '* That fellow," he used 
sometimes to say, speaking of Lord North, ** has a mind 
as narrow as the neck of a vinegar-cruet."— 7- And at an- 
other time, >yhen mentioned as a minister — ** No, Sir, 
ther<( is at present no minister in parliament*-*Lord 
North's but the agent of a minister." 

Mr. Boswell telling the Doctor, that when he was 
young and freakish, he one night, at Drury-lane 
theatre, entertained the audience before the play by 
lowing Uk^ a cow. Soon after this, differing with Dr. 

Johnson, 
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Ji^hnson, upon some subject, the latter replied, ** Nay, 
Sir, if you cannot talk better as a roan'i I'd have you 
, still bellow like a cowl" 

The first night Dr. Johnson got to Edinburgh, walk- 
ing up the High-street, arm in arm with Boswell, at a 
time when the well-known effluvia of that capital was 
pretty strong; his friend observed, ** Well now, Doctor, 
we ai-e at last in Scotland.*' ^ Yes, Sir,** cried the 
Doctor, grumbling, " I smell it in the dark." 
. Seeing a board on the great door of the Royal in* 
firmary at Edinburgh, ^vith this inscription, " Clean 
^ your feet,^' just after he had quitted the high church, 
which was at that time shamefully dirty, he turned 
about to Dr. Robertson — ** there is no occasion for 
putting such a board as this at the doors of your 
churches." 

Being asked to see the room at. Dumferline, where 
Charles the First was born, he replied, " No, I^now 
that he was bom, and it is no matter where." 

Speaking of the superior assiduity of the Scottish 
pvcr the English clergy, in vistructing their parishion- 
ers ; Johnson replied, with some warmth, *' I do not 
believe your people are better instructed ; if they are, 
it is the blind leading the blind", for your clergy are not 
instructed themselves." 

• Having lost his dak stick in Mull, an inconsiderable 
little island in the Hebrides, he suspected his guide had 
stolen it — but his fellow-traveller endeavoured to per- 
suade him it was not so, and that it would be restored 
him* again, he replied — ** No, Sir, it is not to be ex- 
p^xted that any man in Mull, who has got it, will part 
with it, consider the value of suck a piece of timber herey 

BIBLE. 

Talking of Dr. Kcnnicott's translation of ,the Bible, 
the compaYiy expressed a wish it might be quite faith- 
ful. ** Sir, I know not any crime so great that a man 
could contrive to commit, as poisoning the sources of 
eternal truth.'* - ^^" . 

BioaiiAPiiy. 

" I do not think the jife of any literary man in Eng- 
land w(ill written — Beside the common incidents of 
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life, it should tdl us tis studies, hw mode of living — 
the means by which he attained to excellence, aqd hi« 
opinion of his own works/' 

He said, that Dr. Birch bad more anecdotes than any 
man — Boswell observed, " Efr. Percy had a great many, 
that he flowed with them like one of the Scoteh 
brooks:" " Sir, if Percy is like one ;tf your bpooks 
— Birch is like the river Thames — Birch excels Percy> 
as much as Percy excels Goldsmith/' 

CONVERSATION AND READING. 

Sir, they should \ye mixed like eating and exercise: 
\the one digests the other. 

Q. But is nbt the man of conversation the readier 
and more agreeable man ? 

A. Sir, he may have more money about him, but 
, then you are to consider he has ne fortune. 

CARDS. , ' 

I am sorry I have not learned to pldy at cards — it is 
very useful in lifC' — ^as moderat<; play generates kindness 
and consolidates society. 

' CHARITY. ^ 

If thoughtlessly given, we may neglect the most de- 
serving objects ; and as every man has but a certain 
proportion to give, if it is lavished upon those who 
first present themselves, there may be nothing left for 
such vyho have a better claim. A man should first 
relieve those who arc nearly connected with him by 
whatever ties ; and then, if he has any thing to spare, 
he may extend his bounty to a wider circle, 

LORD TH.URLOW. ^ 

Speaking of tlio late Lord Chancellor, long before 
he came into that high office .: *' I honour Thurlow, 
• Sir, he is a fine fellow — he Iqoks for the truth in con- 
versation, and in the- research fairly puts his mind to 
your's/^ 

SMOKINO*. I 

" Smoking has gone out. To be sure it is a stock- 
ing thing, blowing smoke out c5f our moudis into other 

C ^ people's 
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pcopWs mouth,' eyes, and no^es, and having the same 
.thing done to us« 

CLEAKLIKESS. 

I remember vhcn people in England changed a shirt 
only once a weok. ^ , 

,, FIRE, . 

Formerly good tradesmen had no €(re but in the kit- 
chen, never in the parlour but on a Sunday, My father, 
who was a magistrate of Litchfield, lived thus. They 
never began to have a fire in the parlour, but on leav- 
« ing off business, or some great revolution of their life* 

DR.^DODDRIDGE? 

Dr. Doddridge, he observed, was the author of one ' 
of the finest epigrams in the English language-^it is ia 
Orton's Life of him, the subject is his family mottpi 
** Djum Vivhrms Vivamus/' 

'< Live while you live, the Epicure would by, 
** And fetze the ple^fures of theprefent day ; 
'< Live while you live, the iacred Preacher cries^ 
<< And give u God each moment as it flies. 
<< Lord ! in my views, let both united be, 
'< J live in pleafure, when I live to thee.-' 

FOOTE. ^ , . 

When he first heard of Foote's death, he exclaimed, 
" Then %Ve have lost a man who has left a chasm in 
^ society, that will not readily bc^iilled up." 

At another time he observed, ^' Foote had little or 
no principle — he is-at times neither governed by good- 
manners or discretion — and very little by affectionr— 
but for a broad laugh the scoundrel has.no fellow." 

Q. by a lady. Pray, Doctor, don't you looic upon 
Fopte as an infidel ? 

A. No — Madam. >fo other than you may call a 
dog an infidel, who does not know whether he believes 
or not. 

GARRICK. 

" The opinion that many people conceive of players 
being in private life the characters they represent on 
the stage, is very strong; Garrick.told me (Dr. John- 
•scn) that some years after he came oa the stage, he re* 

ceived 
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ceived a message, by an elderly looking genllcwomkn, 
who told him, there was a certain lady of rank and for- 
tune who had a "great partiality for him, and wanted 
to know whether he was married or not. Garrick re- 
plied in the negative ; she seemed much pleased, and 
said he should soon hear from her again. Many months 
passed over without his hearing any farther about it — 
at last he met the woman accidentally iii the street, 
whom he interrogated about the delay of her com mis- - 
sion — at first she seemed to shuffle off the question, but, 
he insisting upon knowing, she confessed to him,' that ^ 
the lady having first seen him in Ranger, she was 
charmed with his air and address — ^but soon after 
having' appeared in Sharp, in the Lying VaJet, she 
thought she saw^so many mean, shifting qualities about 
him, that she could by no means put either her person 
or fortune into his possession." - 

The other instance is equally strong. A grocer in the 
town of "Litchfield, a neighbour of Peter Garrick^ 
having occasion to come up to London — Petet gave 
him a lolt<»r, recommending him to his brother David. 
The man came to town late in the evening, and see- 
ing Garri::k*s name up in the bills for Abel Drugger, 
he went to the two-shilling gallery, and then wuited 
in anxious expectation ofi^seeing, in the person of his 
countryman, the g^rcatcst actor on the stage. On 
Garrick's appearance, /he was for some time in dpuht 
whether it could be him or not ; at last, being con- 
vinced of it by the people around him, he felt himself 
so disgusted with tlie mean appearance and mercenary 
conduct of the character, which by a foolish combina- 
tion he attached to the player, that he went out of 
town without delivering his letter.* 

On his arrival in Litchfield, Peter Garrick asked 
hink, " How he was received by his brother, and how 
he liked him." ** To tell you the truth," says the man, . 
*^ I nev^r delivered your letter." " Not delivered ray 
letteV V says Peter, ^' how came that about ?" " Why 
the fact is, \ saw enough of him on the stage to noakc> 
that unnecessary — he may be rich, as I dare say any mai • 
C 2 • who 
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M'ho lives like him must be ;> but by — (and here, said 
the. Doctor, the man vociferated an oath) though he is 
your bfothej, Mr. Garrick, he is one of the hicanost 
and most pitiful fellows I ever saw in my life." 
. It was amongst the memorabilia of Garrick*s pelty 
habits, *' That he kept a book of all who had either 
praised or abused him.'" 

Meditations on a Pudding, hy Dr. Johnson, inplarjful 
fancy, ridivuting Hervey's Meditations. 

'* Let us seriously reflect of what a pudding is com-r 
posed. It is composed of flour that once waved in the 
golden grain, and drank the dews of the morning— of 
milk pressed from the Swelling udder by the gentle hand 
of the beauteous milk-maid, whose beauty and inno- 
cence might have recommended a worse draught : who 
while ^he «troaked (he udder, indulged no ambitious 
thoughts of wandering in palaces, and formed no plans ^ 
for the destruction of our fellow -creatures — Milk which 
is drawn from the cow, that useful animal that eats the 
grass of tli€ field, and supplies us with that which made 
the greatest {^art of the food of mankind, in the age 
which the poets have agreed to call Golden. ' 

>* It is made with an egg, that miracle of nature, 
which th^ theoretical Burnet has compared to creation ; 
an egg contains water within its beautiful, smooth sur- 
fice, and a,n unformed mass, which, by. the incHbatioii 
of the paren.t, becomes a regular animal furnished with 
bones and sinews, and covered with feathers, 

■** Let us consider — can there be mire wanting to 
Complete this, meditation on a pudding — if more is 
wanting, more may be found. It contains salt, which 
keeps the si»a from putrefaction ; salt, which is made 
the image of intellectual essence, contributes to the 
formation of a pudding." 

LAW. 

A lawyer has no business with the justice or in- 
justice ot the cause he undertakes, unless his client 
asks his opinion, and then he is boUnd to give it^ ho- 
nestly. The justice or injustice of the cause- is to be 
decided by the judge. ^ 

" A country 
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" A country is in a iad State wbich is governed 
only by laws, biecatxse' a thousand things occur for 
which laws cannot provide, and where authority ought 
to interpose." ' 7\ ' 

LIFE (lU Duties). ^ 

Speaking of the difficulty of living in the world with 
an abstracted%inind, *' Sir, Dr. Cheyne has lain down . 
a rule to l^imself on this subject, which should be iai-* . 
printed on every mind : / ^ 

** To neglect nothing to secure my eternal peace; 
Biorc than if I had been <*cttiiicd I should, die within 
the day ; nor to mind any thing that my jiecolar obli-* 
gations and duties demanded of me, less than if I had 
been ensured to liVe fifty years/' 

LAZINESS. 

Dr. Johnson observing upon some occasion, that la- 
ziness was worse than the tooth-ach ; Mr. Boswell re- 
plied, **^^I cannot agree with you there: for a bason 
of cold water, or a horse-whip, will cure laziness.'* 
" No, Sir, it will only put off the fit, it will not cure 
the disease; I have been trying to cure laxiftess all my * 
^ife, and cduld not do it.^' 

MIKD. 

The supposition of one rnan having more imagina- 
tion-^— another more judgment, is npt triie-*-it i« only 
one inanhas n?Qre mind than another. " Sir, the man y 
who has vigour may walk to the East, as well as the 
West, if he happens to turn hib head that way.*' 

MAimiAGE. 

Some cunning men choose fools for their wiv*j| 
thinking rto manage them, but they alv/ays fail ; depend .. 
upon it, no woman is the worse for sense and kuovfle(lge»/ ' 

LORD MANSFIELD. 

A pei-son in company saying, that he had heard Lord 
Mansfield waa not a great English lawyer : ** Sir, you 
may as well maintain, that a carrier >frho h&s driven a 
packhorse between E<liuburgh and Berwick fttv thirty^ 
•years, does not know the road, as that Lord Maiwfield 
does not know the laws of England." 

C3 SARAIl 
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SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOKOUGH.' 

The Duchess iad no superior parts, but was a bold 
frontless woman, Who kne\y how to make the most of 
h^r opportuhities in life. . 

POLITENESS* 

Politeness is of great consequence to sopety — it is 
Jiciitious benexoience-^it supplies the place of it amongst 
those who see each other often, or but little. Depend 
upon it, the want of it^ never fails to produce some- 
thing disagreeable to one or other. I have ^ways ap- 
jjlied to good-breeding what Addison in his Cato say* 
©1 honour : " 

•<<• Honour's a facred tie, the lav of Kin^Sy 
** The nobldnind's diAinguiihmg.peife^ifi|), .^ 
<* Thit aids and ftrcngthens Virtue where it meets her, « 
** And imitates her adions wheie fiie is not?* 

PROSTITUTION. 

Oh the subject of making women do penance in the 
<hurch foi^ fornication, he observed, " It is right,* Sir^ 
infamy is attache*d to the cripe by universal opinioti a^ 
soon as it is kno^'n. I would not be the man wha would* 
discover it, if I ak>nc knew it — for a woman may re- 
form. Kor would I commend a person who divulges a 
woman's first o&nce ; but being once divulged it ought 
to be infamous. Consider of what importance to society 
the chastity of wom^n is ; upon that all the property 
in the world depends. We hang a thief for stealing a 
sheep', but the unchastity of a woman takes sheep and 
> farm and all from the right owner. 

" I have much more- reverence for a common pro- 
■stitute, than for a woman who tH)nceals her guilt : the 
prostitute is known, she cannot deceive, she cannot 
iri^g herself into the arins of an honest mail without 
iiis knowledge/' 

PULTNEY (of Bath*) 
., *\ JPulfney. was as paltry a fellow as could be; he 
vas a Whig who pretended to be honest, and you know 
4t is ridiculous for a Whig to pretend to be honest— he 
cannot Jiold it out /^ 

QUIN. 
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QIJIN. ■; 

.Q. You have heard Quin reatTMilton, Docto? ? 

A. Sir, I have heard Quin attempt to read Milton. 

Q. What ! then, you do not like him ? . 

A. Why no. Sir, he read it too much like a player ; 
by imitating the several characters of the poeio; wheroas 
his> business was that of a narrator, not an imitator. 

SIE JOSHUA HEYNOLDS, 

Speaking oj" this great artist, he gave the following ' 
eulogium on him as a man : , * 

" Rejmolds, Sir, is the most invulnerable man I 
know ; the man with whom, if you should quarrel^ 
you would find the most difficulty how to abuse/* > 

^ SU.ICIDE. 

** There is no situation a man can possibly be in that 
he has a right to put himself to death.'* Suppose, says 
Mr. Boswcjl, that a man is absolutely sure, that if he 
lives a few days longer, he shali be detected in a fraud, ^ 
the consequence of which will be utter*disgrace and ex- 
'pulsis^n from society. What is he to do then i " Theiu 
Sir,'' says Johnson, " letliira go to some place where 
he is not known—but don't let him go to the devil 
where he is knowa.'' / 

SAXLOU* "■ 

Mr. Boswell expressing his wonder, ** That a man 
who had been pressed on board a maji of war, did tiot ' 
choose to continue longer than nine months,^ " Sir» 
I should rather wonder he staid «o long, if he coul4 ' 
help it — no man will be a sailor who has contrivance 
enough to get into a jail, for being in a ship is being iv^ >f 
a jail, with the chance of being drowned." 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLB* 

' Sir Robert Walpolc, on the whole, was a fine fellov^- 
—and even his enemies thought him so before his death. 
Lord Bath told me, •** he was very sure Sir Robert was^ 
of that social pleasant temper, that he never felt any 
thing said against him for half aji hour in kis lih. li» 
iyhea repeated Pope's character 9f him : 

C 4 « Se«aik 
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•• Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
•• Of social pleasure — ill exchanged for power ; 
•* See* hJnKUnrumberM -Wkh t,he venal tribe, 
^ Smile without an, an<i win without a bribe." jT 

JOHN WILKES. 

^* It is w6nderful to think that all the force of go- 
vernment was required to prevent Wilkes from being 
chosen chief magistrate of, London, without success,' 
though the liverymen knew at the same time he would 
lob their shops, and debauch their daughters/'^ 

PAUL WHITEHEAD. 

Q. " Pray,' Doctor, was not Whitehead prosecuted 
for his poem, called Manners ?" 

A." No, Sir;. but Dodsley, his publisher, was. White- 

^head was a man who hung loose upon society, but 

•Dodsley being a man who kept a shop, and being more 

readily found, was called before the house of Lords — 

end alter all, I think the poem but apoor performance," 



EXTRACTS FROM various AUTHORITIES. 

UPON tbe publication of Lord BolingbroKe's philo- 
sophical works, by David Mallet, Dr. Johnson was 
as^ed his opinion of the author. — ** Sir," says he, *' I look 
upon him to be botha^coiw^/rc/and a coxmrd — a scoun- 
drel for loading his blunderbuss up to the muzzle, 
against the peace and happiness of society, and a cow- 
ard for leaving David Mallett to draw the trigger." ^ 

A gentleman observing to Dr. Johnson, that there were 
Igss vagrant poor in Scotland than in England, and as; a 
proof of it, said there was no instance of a' beggar dying 
in the streets there — ** I believe you're very right. Sir,'*, 
says Johnson, " but tHat,does notarise from the want of ^ 
vagrants, h\xt. the impossibility of starving a Scotchman.". 

Pray, Dr. Johnson, says a female smatterer in poetry, 

which was the greatest poet, Buycc or Derrick? — ** Qh, 

• ^ ^ ^ . ' " J^Iadam, 
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^ladam (sayi the Doctor) tliere can be no great diflfer- 
cnce between a louse andajiea/' 

Dr. Johnson being at dinner at Mm. Macaiiley'sj the 
conversation turned on the eqnaUtyofmdnkimir wbicb 
the lacty of the, house contended for with all fhe energy 
of a republican. / Johnson made a few short ^nsi^.ors^ 
4n ho{>es to cl>ange the subject, but finding she would 
go on, he finished his dipner with as much haste as pos-^ 
sible, then giving his plate to the footman, begged hc'cV 
take his pldiCe: " Good God ! what are you alwut, 
. Doctor ?'' said the lady.—" Oh 1 nothing, Madam, , 
but to preserve the equklity of mankind." 

The emigration of the Scotch to I^ndon, being a 
conversation between the Doctor and Footc,. the latter 
said he believed the number of Scotch in London were 
as great in the formet as the present reign.:—*' No,!: 
Sir, you are certainly wrong in your belief ;— but I see 
how you're deceived,, you can't distinguish th^m now 
. as formerly, for the fellows all come here breeclted 6^ 
late years. " 

Ptay, Doctor, said a gentleman to him, is Mr. Thrale* 
a man of conversation, or is jie only wise and silent ?— 
" Why, Sir, his conversation does not show the jninut^- 
hand — but he generally .strikes the hour very correctly." 

" Pray," says Garrick's mother to Johnson, " what's 
your opinion of my son David ?" — *' Why, Madam,'* 
replied the Doctor, " iJavidwill either be hange!i, oc 
become a great man." ' - 

Upon the publication of the- Poems of Ossian^ being 
asked by the commentator on that work, whether he- 
tiiought any one man living, could write such an epic 
poem P-^ Johnson replied very gravely—" O yesj Sir! 
[ many men, many tvomen,. and many, children !'' 

" You knew Mr. Capel, the editop^of, Shafespearr^- 
Dr. Johnson ?"— " Yes, Sir, I have seen him at Gar- . 
rick's !" — ." And what think you of his abilities ?"— - 
" Great appUcationy Sir ! Were he andrl to cqunt the- 
grains in a. bushel of wheat for. a wager^ he would, cer- 
tainly prove the winner.'* 

OmDr. Johfison's return from Scf^tlaii^ a partkuJar." 
feicnd of his was saying, ihat now he had a view dt the 
C 5 ^ \ aountry,. 
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country, lie was in hopes it would cure hiin of many 
prejudices against that nation, particularly in respect 
totbe^m^*.— " Why ycs,^ Sir,' liiavefound o«t that 
gooseberries will grow there against a south wall, but 
* the skin^ are so tough that it is' death to the man who 
vswallows one of thenv/' 

I remember, says the Doctor, to have given a shilling 
to a peasant in the Isk of Skeyj for half a day's attend- 
ance on me, and he was so struck with the liberality of 
' the reward that he asked, with som^ surprise, whether 
I meaiit it uli for Aim ? — This raising the laugh against 
Mr. BoswfiU, who was the only Scotchman in company, 
the Doctor went on — ** I mention this circumstance to 
show the humility of the man's mind ; but had it hap- 
pened ton peasant of your country (turning round to 
an Irish gentleman, who sat next him) the probability^ 
is, that he would not know xchat a shilling was/' 

"When 'Dr. Johnson had an audience of the King, 
by appointment, in the Queen's library, in the course 
. -of conversation, his Majei^ty asked him, ** why he, did 
not continue writing ? — *' Why, Sire," says Johnson, 
" I thought I had done enough !" ** So should I too^ 
Doctor,** repiied the King> " if you had not written 
so well*/' 

Forgetting an appointment he had to sup with Gar- 
rick, till near one o'clock in the morning, he sallied 
out at that hour, and knocked at his door in South- 
nmpton-street.— Garrick putting his head out of the 
window, told him all the company were gone, and that 
ieand Mrs. Oarrick w^ re going to bed. — ** Open the 
door, David, says the Doctor, I have soroetiiing to tell 
you will give you satisfaction-'^— This brought down 
fearrick, who, after letting him in, impatiently asked 
him what was the news he had that was to give him so 
much ^atisfactwn?^'^* Why sit you down there, saya 
the Doctor, a/id I'll ^flatter i/ou/* 

* A short time before the Doctor's death, Mr. Kearstey, in con*> 
versatipn wiiii him, enquired if that observation of his Majesty's wa& 
•true 4 he Sttid it Wa«. nearly io, but his memory was become very 
vdeTcctive. ' . 

An 
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An eminent carcase butcher, as meagre m his per*^ 
son as he was- in his understanding, being one day in a 
iwokseller's shop, took up a Yolumc of ChurchiU's. 
Foeras,. and by way of showing his taste^ repeated \dtk 
great affectation the foVI owing line : 

'< Who ruks o'er freemen should hjinself be free«^ 

Then turning to the Doctor—" What think' you of 
that. Sir V said he. " Rank'y nonsense !" replied the 
other—** it is an assertion >vithout a proof— and j/oir 
might; with as much propriety, say, 

<< Who 8lay8 £tf oxen should himsf If U fat." "i 

When Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his son first cam6 
out, a gentleman was asking the Doctor whether they 
did not contain great knowledge of the world ? — " O I 
yes. Sir,'* says John&on, •'^ very much of modera know* 
ledge. They inculcate the morals of a k ' ■ -^ and th& 
manners xifa dancing master J* — Being asked hia opitvioii 
of the writings of a certain successful dramatic author^ ^ 
Jie replied, '* They were such as a wise man should be 
ashamed to remember," 

Previous to a convivtal meeting on the night befoi^ 
4he publication Q^ his first edition of Shatspeare, Ton- 
son, the -publisher, desired a gentleman to a«k Johnsoa 
for a lis* of the subscribers. — ** Why, Sir," says tlie. 
Doctor, *^ I have two mat eriar reasons against it :— ia • 
the first place, I have lo^t all f/ieir names ; and in the 
second, Ihave ^pew^ c// tht moneys 

" Pei*hap<?,'* said a gentleman, talking to Dr. Johsoa 
on^ church prefarmeuts^ '* after all, a Qongi d^Elir^h^s, 
not the force of a positive command, ^ut implies only a. 
strong recommend atio7i.^* — " Very true^ Sir,*' say* 
Johnson, ^* ,but such a strong recommendation;, as if I 
should throw you out of a three pair of stairs window^ 
and reammend yi)u to fall to the ground.*^' 

Being asked his opinion of hunting, he said, " it wa& 
the labeai^ of the savages of North Ameiica, bat -the 
^«iM*c»fettf o^f the' gentlemen of Englaiid..'^ 

When he- was told of his friend, Mrs.. Th rale's mar-' 

fia^ with Pioz^iy the Italian singer, he was ilumb witfa» 

C Q surprize 
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«tirprize for some moments; at last reeovermg himself^ 
ke exclaimed with great emotion, . 

Variumtt mutabile temper f^emina* 

The author of th6 life of'Socjrates *, who wjw as thick 
AS he was long, once Called our author " a literary sa- 
vage;*' when Johnson heard of it, he replied—" Why 
I expected some s,uch ridiculous observations from a 
literary funchimllo.^' 

When Dr. Percy first published his collection of an- 
fcient English bdlads, perhaps he was too lavish in 
commendation of the beautiful simplicity and, poetic 
merit he supposed himself to discover in them. This^ 
circumstance provoked Johnson to observe one evening,, 
at Miss Reynold's tea-table, that he could rhyme ai\ 
well and as elegantly in common narrative and conver- 
sation* For instance, says he, 

As with my hat upon my head 

I walk'd along the Strj^nd, 
I there did meet another maa 

With his hat in his hand. 

\ 

Or to render such poetry subservient to my own imme- 
diate use, 

I therefore pray thee, R<ennfy dear, 

J That thou wilt give to me, ^ - ' 

With cream and sugar softejiM weU^ 
Another dish of tea, 

Nor fear that I, nay gerttle maiid,. 

Shall long detain the cup,. 
When Tonce unto the bottom I 

Have drank the liquor up. 

Yet hear,, alas \ this mournful truth,- , . 

Nor hear it with a frown : — 
ThOu cah'st h^t make the tea io fast 

As I can gulp it down. 

And^ thu«i he proieeeded through several more stanzas,, 
till the Reverend Critic cried out for quarter. . 

In a conversation in the infancy of the American war' 
— ra gentleman present giving some remarkable instance* 
qf the ill-timed lenity and procpastinatiQn of kosfilitics on 
^urside; the Doctor observed, ** that a prince who' 

* Mr. Coopeii 
". V made. 
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ijdftde war upon his enemies tenderly^ often distressisd 
his subjects crucUyJ' 

He used to say of Gray, the poet, that h^ was the 
Tery Torre of poetry. He played his corroscations 
so speciously, that his steel dust was mistaken by many 
for a shower of gold. \ ^ . ' 

A gentleman reading to Dr. Johnson, Garrick's Ode 
on the Stratford Jubilee y when he came to the following 
couplet, 

<^ The little loves Kke beet , / 

<< Ciust'ring and climbing up his knees."^ 

could not help exclaiming, • ** What' damned stuff here 
is !" ** Very bad to be sure, Sir," says the DoctoB, 
** but 1 should hope 'tis not my friend David's writings 
but rather Mrs, Gc^rrkk^s vooman*' 

^^ I hope. Sir,'* says a friend, " that the man I 
recommended to s}t up with you (during his last in- 
di^sposition) was both wakeful and alert V " Sir," an- 
swered the Doctor, ">his vigilance was that of a dor- 
mouse, and his activity that of a tiwrnsprt on his first 
entrance into a wheeL"" 



V A N E C D QT E S, &e. 

EXTRACTED FROM > 

Mr.. Bos.well's Life or Jomksok.' 

JOHNSON, previous, to his removing to the uni- 
versity, read a great deal in a d€^u]tory manner,, 
without any scheme of study, as chance threw booka 
in his way, and incUnatian directed him> through* 
them. He used to mention one curious instaiice of his 
^casual reading,, rwhen but a boy : having imagined that 
his brother had hid some apples behind a large folio- 
upon an upper shelf in his Other's shop, he climbed 
up to search for thenu There were no apples;: but 
the large folio proved to be Petrarch, wjiom he had 
se«u mentioned^ in some preface^ as one of the restorers 

# of" 
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«f learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, 
he sat down with avidity, and read a great part of tho 
book. What he read during these two years, he told 
Mr. B. was not works of mere amusement, " nol voy- 
ages ^qd travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient 
writers, all manly'; though but little Greek, only somo 
of Anacreon and Hesiod ; but in this irregular manner 
(ad4ed he) I had looked into a great i^any books, 
which were not conunonly known at tlie universities, 
where they seldom read any books but what are put 
into their hands by their tutors ; so that when Icame 
to Oxford; Dr. Adams, master of Pembroke College^ 
told me, I was the best qualified for the University 
that he had ever known copie there." 

Na man had a more ardent love of literature^ or. a 
liigher r^espect for it: His apartment in Pembroke 
College was that upon the second floor over the gate--, 
way. The enthusiasts of learning will ever contem- 
plate it with veneration. One day, while he was sitling 
in ijt, quite alone, Dr. Pantiu*, then hiaster of the Col- 
lege, whom he called " a fine.Jacobi.te fellow/' over- 
heard him uttering this soliloqpy, in his strong empha- 
tic voic<; : " Well, I have a mind to see what is done- 
in other places of learning. Til go and visit the Uni- ^ 
versities abroad. I'll go to France and Italy. I'll gof 
!to P^dua. — And I'll mind my business. For an Atkc-^ 
nian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads." 

The following curious account of his journey, witfe 
Ills wife, 1o church, on the nuptial morn, was gi^en to. 
Mr. B. by the Doctor himself. ^' Sir, she l^d read 
the old romances, andjiad got into her head the ^ntas- 
lical notion that a wo^naa of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog. So, Sir, jat first she told me- that I rode- 
too fast, and she could xiot keep up with ike^ and 
when I rode a little slower, she passedTrae, and com- 
|>lained that I lagged behi^id. I was no^ to be made> 
the slave of caprice ; and I resol*ved to begin a<s I meant 
to end. I therefore pushed On briskly till I was. fairly 
.out of her sight. Tho road lay between, two Ledges^ so- 
X was sur»^hc could not' miss it; and I. coittyived that 

she- 
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'shc should soon come up with me. When she did, I 
t>bserved her to be in tears/' 

llic following beautiful Odr to Friendship, writ- 
ten at an early period of his life; was never before 
printed : ' 

FniKNDSH-rpy peculiar Ixwn of Heav'n, 

The nobfe mi.nii's delight and pride. 
To men and angels only giv'n« 

To all the lower world deny*d« 

Wbile Love, unknownr among the blest| 
Parent of thoufead wild desires, 
\ ~ ' The (avage and the human breast ^ 

Torments alike with raging fires. 

With bright, but oft destrudlive, gleam. 

Alike o'er all his lightnings Hy ; 
The lambent glories only beam 

Around the fav'ritcs of the ekjr. , . 

Thy gentle Jow of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne'er descend ; 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hug^ a flau'rer for a friend. 

JDire£(ress of the brave and just, 

O guide us thro* life's darkfome way ! ^ 

And let the tortures of mistrust 

On selfish bolbms only prey. \ 

Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow. 
When souls to biissfizl climes remove ; 

What rais'd our virtue here below, 
Shall aid oui' happiness above. 



A few days before- the first of his Essays, intitu^od 
the Rambler, came out, there started another corape^ 
titor for fame, in the same form^ under thq title o^ 
** The Tatler Revived," which wa# ** born but to 
die.'* Johnson was rwt very happy in the choice of 
his title, " The RamW^r,"" which certainly is not 
suited to a series of grave a<^d moral discouFsos ; which 
the Italians have literally, but ludicrously, translated 
by // Vagebondo. He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
blowing account .of its getting this name: '^ AVhat 

» musi 
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musi be done, Sir, wUl be done. When I was to- 
begin publishing that paper, I was at a loss hpw to 
name it; I sat down at night upon my bedside, and 
resolved that I would hot go to sleep till I had fixed 
its title. The Rambler seemed the best that occurred, 
and I took it." 

V^ith what de.vout and conspientious sentiments tKi» 
Paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the following 
prayer, which he composed and offered up on the 
occasion: " Almighty Gon, the giver of all good 
things, witkout whose help all labour is ineffectual, 
and without whose grace all wisdom is folly ;, grant, I 
beseech Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit' 
may not be with-held from mc, but that I may pro- 
mote thy gtory, and the salvation of myself and others :„ 
— ^grant this, O Lord, for the sake of thy son, Jesus 
CwiiisT. Amen." 

, The first Paper of the Rambler was published on.? 
Tuesday the 20th of March, 1750 ; and its author was 
enabled to continue it, without interruption,, every 
Tuesday and Friday, till Saturday the 17th of March^. 
1752, on wlii'ch day \t closed, islotwithstanding his 
constitutional indolence, liis depression of spirits,, and 
his labour in carrying on his Dictionary, he answered 
the. stated calls of the press twice a week from the 
stores of his mihd, during all that time having received, 
jio assistance, except four billets in No. 10^ by Miss 
Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Tiilbot; No. 97 r by Mr. Samuel - Richardson,. 
whom he describes,' in an introductory note, as ** An 
author wbo has enlarged the knowledge of human na- 
ture, and taught the passions to move at the command 
of virtue;" and Numbers ^4/ and 100, by Mrs. Eliza-- 
beth Carter. ^ ' 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon. 
the«authority of JohnsoA himself, that many of these 
disqoAirses, wliich we should suppose had been laboured, 
with all the slow attention of literary leisure, were 
" written in haste-, as the moment pressed, without even 
being read over by him before they were printed. It,, 
can be accounted for only, in this way; that by readings 
• and 



and meditation, and a very close inspection of life, li« 
had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous know- 
ledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was • 
ever ready at his call, and which he had constantly 
accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt and 
energetic expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once aske<^ 
him by wiiat means he had attained his extraordinary 
accuracy and flow of language. If e told him, that he 
had early laid it down as a fixed -rule to do his best on 
every occasion ; and in every company to impart what- 
ever he knew in the most forcible language he could put 
it in ; and that by constant practice, and never suffer- - 
ing any careless expressions to escape him, or attempt- 
ing to deliver his tfaoughts^ without arranging them m 
the clearest manner, it became habitual to bim. 

As the Ramblet was entirely the work of onfetnan, 
there was ^f course, such an uniformity in its texture, 
as very much to exclude the charm of variety ; and the 
grave, and often ^solemn cast of thinking, which dis- 
tiDgtiished it from other periodical papers, made it, for ' 
some time, not generally liked. So slowly did this ex- ' 
cetlent work, of which twelve editions have now issued 
from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even ^ 
in the elosing^number the. auth6r says, " I have never 
been much a favourite of the -public." 

Johnson told Mr. B. with an amiable fondness, a 
little pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. 
Johnson, in whose judgment and taste he had great ^ 
confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of tho 
Rambler had come out, " I thought very well of you 
before ; but I did not imagine you could have written 
, any thing equal to this.'' Distant praise, from what- 
ever cjuarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife whom 
a man loves and esteems. Her approbations may be 
said ^ to come home to his bosom ;" and being so near» 
its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

In 1751, we are to consider him as carrying on both 
his Dictionary and Rambler. But he also wrote " The « 
Life of Cheynel," in the miscellany called *^ The Stu- 
dent ; and the Reverend Dr. Douglas having, with 
uncommon acuteness, clearly detected a gross forgery 
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SKid imposition upon the public by William Lauder, ♦ 
Scotch schoolmaster, who had, with equal impudence 
and ingenuity, represented Milton as a plagiary froiji 
certain modem Latin poets, Johnson, who had been- 
so £ar imposed upon as to furnish ' a Preface and Post- 
script to his work, now dictated a letter for Lauder, 
addresse4 to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in 
terms of suitable cpntrition. ' 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sudden 
effort. He had brooded over it for many ycsai-s, ; and 
to this hour it is uncertain what bis principal motives 
was, unless it were a vain notion of his superiority, in 
being able, by whatever means, to deceive mankind. 
To efR*tt this, he produced certain passages from Gro- 
tius, Masenius, and others, which had a faint resem- . 
bjance to some parts of the " Paradise Lost." In these 
he interpolated some fragments of Hog's Latin transla- 
tion of that Poem, alleging, that the mass thus fabri- ' 
cated, was the archetype fron^ which Milton copied.^ 
These fabrications he published from time to time ia^ 
the Gentleman's Magazine ; and, exulting in his fe^n- 
cied success, he, in 1750, ventured to collect them into 
a pamphlet, entitled, '* An Essay oa Milton's Use and 
Imitation of the Moderns in hh Paradise Lost.'' To 
this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persua- 
sion of Lauder's honesty, and a Postscript recommend- 
ing, in the most persuasive terms, a subscription for the 
relief of a graad daughter of Milton, of whom he thus. 
spcak# : '' It is yet in the^ power of a great people to re- 
ward the poet whose name they boast, and from their 
alliance to whose genius they claim some kind of supe- 
riority to every other nation of the earth ; that poct» 
uiiose works may possibly be read when every other 
monument of British greatness shall be obliterated; to 
reward him, not wilh pictures, or with medals, which, 
if he sees, he sees with contempt, but with tokens of 
grati-tudo, which lie,* perhaps, may even now consider, 
not unworthy the regard pf an immortal spirit." 
• ITie circle of hi« friends, in the year 1752, was ex- 
tensive and various,, far beyond 'wbat has been general* 
3v imagined} among whom was bis dulcc dccv^^ Sir. 
> Josbuft 
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Joshua Reynolds, Und with whom he maintained an 
umnterrupted intimacy tb the last hlur of his lifc.-r- 
When Johnsonlived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, 
he used frequiently to visit two ladies, who lived oppo- 
site to him. Miss Cotterells, daughters of Admiral 
Cotter«ll. Reynolds used also to visit there, aud thus 
they met. Mr, Reynolds had, from the first reading 
of his most admiral Life of Savage, conceived a very 
high admiration of Johnson's powers of writing. His 
conversation no less delighted him; and he cultivated 
his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who 
was ambitious of general improvement. -Sir Joshua^ 
indeed, was luclcy enough <it their very first meet- 
ing to make a remark, which was so much above the 
common-place style of conversation, that Johnson at 
once perceived that Reynolds had the habit of thinking 
for himself. The ladies were regretting the death of a 
friend, to whom they owed great obligations; upon, 
which Reynolds observed, " You have, however, the 
comfort of being relieved from a burthen of gratitude," 
They were shocked a Httle at this alleviating sugges- 
tion, as too selfish ; but Johnson defended it in his 
clear and forcible manner, and was much pleaded with 
the miad^ the fair view of human nature, which it 
exhibited, like some of the reflections of Rochcfau- 
cault. — ^The consequence was, that he went home with 
Reynolds, and supped with him. 

When they were one evening together at the Miss 
Cotterells, the then Duchess of Argyll and another lady 
. of high rank came iQ« Johnson thinking that the Miss 
Cotterells were too much engrossed by them, and that 
he and^ his friend were neglected as low company, of 
whom tliey were somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; and 
resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making 
their great visitors imagine that his friend and he were 
low indeed, he addressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. 
Reynolds, saying, '* How much do you think you and 
I could get in a week, if we were to work as hard as we 
could ?" as if they had been common mechanics. 

Soon irfter his acqtiaintance with Mr. Ls^ngton com- 
menced, Johnson "passed a considerable time at Oxford. 

He 
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He at first thougl^ it strange that Langfon should asso- 
ciate so much wifii Beau clerk, one who had the cha-- 
racter of being loose, both in his principles and prac- 
tice;, but by degrees, he himself was fascinated. Mr* 
Beauclerk being of the St. Al ban's family, and having, 
in some particulars, a resemblance to King Charles 
the Second, c^ontributed, in Johnson's imagination, to 
throw a lustre upon his other qualities; and, in a short 
time, -the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, 'dissip^.ted 
Beauclerk, were companions. ** What a coalition ! 
(said Garrick, when he heard of this). I shall have m^' 
old friend to bail out of the round-house.'' Innun^e- 
rable were the scenes in wtfich Johnson was amused by 
these young men, Beauclerk had such a propensity to 
satire, that at one time Johnson said to him, ." You 
never open your mouth but with intention to give pain ;' < 
and you have often given me pain, not from the power' 
of what you said, but from seeihg your intention." 
At another time applying to him, with a slight altera- 
tion, a line of Pope, he sard, *' Thy love of folly^ and" , 
thy scorn of fools.— Every thing thou dost shews tho 
one, and every thing thou say'st the other." At an- 
other time, he said to him, " Thy body is all vice, and . 
thy mind all virtue." Beauclerk not seeming to relish, 
the compliment, Johiison said, " Nay, Sir, Alekander 
the Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, > could 
jiot have desired to have move said to him." 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house 
at Windsor, where he was erftertained with experiments 
in natural philosophy. One Sunday, wh|)6, the we3ith(»r 
was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, iusch^ibly; to saun- 
ter about all the morning. They went irito a church- 
. yard, in the time of divine service, and Johnson laid 
himself down a,t his ease uporl: one of the tomb-stoiie5, 
** Now,' Sir (said Beauclerk) you are likc^ Hogarth's , 
Idle Apprentice," When Johnson ^ got his pension, 
Beauclerk said to him, in the humorous phrase of 
Falstaff, "I hope you'll now purge, and live cleanly, 
like a gentleman." 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped 
at a tavern in London, and sat till about three in th« 

morning, 
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morning, it came into their heads to ^o and knock up _ 
Johnson, and see; if they could prevail on him to join* 
them^in a ramble. They rapped violently at the door 
of his chftmbers in the Temple^ till at last he appeared 
in his shirt with his little black' wig on the top of his 
head, instead of a night-cap, and a poker in his hand, 
imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming to 
attack him. When he discovered who they were, a^d 
was told their errand, he smiled, and with great good 
humour agreed to their proposal : " "What is it you, 
you dogs ? ril have a frisk with you." He was soon 
dressed, and they sallied forth together^ into Covent- 
Garden, where the green-grocers and fruiterers were 
beginning to arrange their hampers, just come in frorfl^ 
. the country. Johnson made some attempts to hetp 
them ; but the honest gardenq^s stared so at his figure ' 
'and manner, and odd interference, that he soon saw 
his services were not relished. They then repair<ed to ' 
one or the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of 
that liquqr called Bishop, which Jolinson had always 
liked : while in joyous contempt of sleep, from which 
he had been roused, he repeated the festive lines. » 

« Short, O fliort then be thy reign, 
** And give us to the world ^ain." 

They did not stay long, ' but walked do\^ to the 
Thames, ^ took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. — 
^ Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased with their 
amusement, that they resolved to persevere iQ dissipa** 
tion for the rest of the day: but Langton deserted them, 
being engaged to breakfast with some young ladies. 
Johnson scolded him for " leaving his social friends to 
go and sit with a set of wretched, un-idea'd gifls. Gar- 
rick being told of this ramble, said to him, smartly, 
** I heard of your frolick t'other night. You'll be in 
the Chronicle." .Upon which Johnson afterwariia ob- 
served, " He durst not do such a thing. His ivife would 
not let him." - 

The following is that celebriated letter to Lord 
Chester&cld, on the two papers which he had writ* 

ten 
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ten in" the World, in/ recommendation bf Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

I.I V 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Chesterfield. 

« My Lord, * February, i75|. 

' *' 1 have been lately informed, by the proprietor of 
the World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the ptiblic, were written by your 
Lordship^ To be so distinguished, is an honour, which 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I knotv not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
.acknowledge, ' , 

*' When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind,^ by the enchantment cjf your address ; and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le 
vainqu^urdu vaiiiqueur de la terre; — that I might obtain 
that regardfor which Isaw the world contending; but' 
I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it.-— 
When I had once addressed your Lordship in public, 1 
had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired 
and uncourtly scholar *an possess. 1 had done all that 
I could; and no man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. 

" Seven years, my Lord, are now past, sinqe I waited 
in your outer rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, 
without one act of assistance*, one word of encourage- 
ment, or 'one smile of favour. Such tr^atmeiit I did 
not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

* The following note is fubjoined by Mr. LangtojK " Dr. Johoibn, 
when he gave roe this copy of his letter, dellred that I would annex 
to it his information to me, that whereas it is fajd in the letter,' that 
•* no alfill^ance has been recefved,** he did once receive from Lord 
Chefterfield the fum of ten pounds ; bdt as that wasio incanfiderable a 
{um, he thought the -mention of it could qot properly findjplaCe in a 
letter of the kind that this was," • 

" The 
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" The skcphcrd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. - 

" Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconcern .on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot 
import it; till I am knovni, and do not want it. I 
hope it ii no very cyni'cal asperity not to confeiss obli- 
gations where no - benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me a? owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me to 
do for myself. ^ 

** Having carried on my woj4i thug^far, with so little 
obligations to any favourer'of learning,' I shall not be 
disappointed though I shall conclude it, if loss be possi- 
ble, with less ; for I have been long wakened from that 
drcam of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

" My Lord, 
" Your Lordship's most,humble, , 

" Most obedient servant, 
" Samuel Joiikson.*' 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed Ins opinion 
of Lord Ghcsiterfield, did not refrain'from expressing 
himself concerning that nobleman with pointed free- 
dom: ** This man (said he) I thought had been a Lord 
among wits ; but, I find, he is only a wit among Lords!" 
And when his Letters to his natural son were published, 
he observed, that* *"they tt^ach the morals of a whore, 
and the manners of a dancing-master." 

In 1756, he resumed his scheme of giving an edition 
of ^hakspeare with notes. He issued proposals of 
considerable length, in which he shpwed that helper- 
fectly well. knew what a variety of research such an un- 
dertaking required; but his indolence prevented him 
from pursuing it with that diligence which alone can 
- ' , ' collect 
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cdileCt those scattered facts that genius, however acute, 
penetrating, and luminous, cannot discover by its o^vn 
force. It is remaxkable, that at this time his fancied 
activity was for the moment so vigorous, that he pro- 
mised his work should be published before Christmas^ 
1757. Yet nine years eliapsed before it saw the lights 
His throes in bringing it forth had b^en severe and re- 
mittent, and at last we may almost conclude that the 
C^esarean operation was performed by the knife of 
CfaurchilL 

** He for fubfcribers bates his hook, 

And takes your cadi $ but where's the book F 

No matter where; wiSj^fear, you know, , , 

Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

But what, to ferve our private ends, 

Forbids the cheating of our friends?" 

Sunday, July 31, 17^3, Mr. B. told him he had 
been that morning at a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, where he had heard a woman preach. • John- 
son said, *' Sir, a woman's preaching is like a dog's 
walking on his hihder legs. It is not done well ; but 
Wc are surprized to find it done at all/' . y 

The year 1765 was distinguished by his being intro- 
duced into the family of Mr. Thralc, one of the most 
eminent brewers in England, and Member of Parlia- 
ment for tlic Borough of Southwark. Foreigners are 
not ,a little amazed when they hear of brewers, iis^l- 
lers, and men in similar depajrtments of trade, held 
forth as persons of considerable consequence. Johnson 
used to give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale's 
father: " He worked at six shillings a. week for twenty 
years in the great brewery which was afterwards his 
own. The proprietor of it had an only daughter, who - 
was married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a Peer 
should continue the business. On the old man's death, 
, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To find a pur- 
chaser for so large a property was a difficult matter ; 
and after some time, it was suggested, that it would 
be advisable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, active, 
honest man> who had been long employed in the house, 

and' 
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and to transfer the whole to him for thirty thousand 
pounds, security being taken upon the property. This 
was accordingly settled. 'In eleven years Thrale paid 
the purchase-money. He acquired a large fortune, and 
lived to be Member of P.arliament for Southwark. But 
what was most remarkable, was the liberality with which 
he used his riches. He gave his son and daughter the 
best education. The esteem wliich his good conduct 
procured him from the nobleman who had married hig 
master's daughter, made him to be ^reatcd with much, 
attention ; and his son, both at school and at the lini- 
versity of Oxford, associated with young men of the 
first rj^nk. His allowance from his father, after ho left 
college, was 'splendid ; no less than a thousand a year. 
This, in a man who had risen as old Thrale did, was a, 
very extraordinary instance of generosity: He used to 
say, " If this young dog does not find so much after 
I am gone, as he expects, let him romembej* that he 
has had a great deal in my own time.'^ 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesthcr Lynch Salus- 
bury, of good Welsh extraction, a lady 'of • lively ta- 
lents improved by education. That Johnson's intro- 
duction into Mr. Thrale*s family, which contributed so * 
much t;o the happiness of his life, was owing to her de- 
sire for his conversation, is the most probable and ge- 
neral strpposition. But it is not the truth. Mr. Mur-\ 
phy, who was intiitiate with Mr. Thralp, havipg spoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested to make ^ 
them acquainted. This Jbeing mentioned to John- , 
son, he accepteil of an invitation to dinner at Mr. 
Thrale's, and was so much pleased with his reception, ^ 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and they so mucli 
pleased with hUn, that his invitations to their house 
were more and more frequent, till at last he became 
one of the family, and an apartment was appropriated 
to him both in their house in Southwark, and in their 
villa at Streatham- 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than * 
this connection. He had at Mr, Thr?ile's all the 
CQmfoi;ts and even luxuries of life; his melancholy 
• D ' . was 
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was diverted, and his irregular habits lessened, Iby as- 
sociation with an agreeable and -well ordered family. 
He was treated with the utmost respect, and even af- 
fection. The vivacity of Mrs. Jhrale's literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when 
they wefe alone. But this was not often the case ; for 
he found' here a constant succession of what gave hiiu 
the highest enjoy;nent, the society of the learned, the 
witty, and the eminent in every way, who were as- 
sembled in numerous companies, called forth his won- 
derful powers, and gratified him with admiration, to 
w hich no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave to the 
world his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had no 
other merit but that of producing his Prefece, in which 
;thc excellencies and djcfects of that immortal bard are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the nation would have 
had no ■ reason to complain. A blind, indiscriniimite 
admiration of Shakspeare had exposed the British na- 
tion to the ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by can- 
didly admitting the faults of his poet, had the more ci-c- 
dit in bestowmg on him deserved and indisputable 
praise ; and doubtless none of all his panegyrists have 
done him half so much honour. 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised John- 
son with a spontaneous compliment of the highest aca- 
demical honours, by creating him Doctor of Laws. 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so 
great a literary character, did much honourto the judgr 
ment and liberal spirit of that lcari>ed body. 

lie used to say of Goldsmith's Traveller, ^* Thcr^ 
has nUt been so fine a poem since Pope's time." 

And here it is propor to settle, with authentic pre- 
cision, what has long floated in public report, as to 
Johnson's being himself the author of a considerable 
part of that poem. But in the year 1783, he marked 
with a pencil the lines which he had furnished, which; 
are oQly line 4i20 : j * 

M To ftop too fearfub ;md too falotto go.^ 

And 
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and the concluding' ten lines, except tlie last couplet 
but one, distinguished by the Italic characters: 

<< How fnuUl,of all chat human hearts endure, 

•* That part which kings or laws can caufe or cure, 

" Still to ourfelves in every place confign*d, ^ 

" Our own falicity we make or find \i^ 

** With fecret courfe, which no loud ftorms annoy^ 

** Glides the finooth current of domeftic joy. 

'* Tht lifted axe, the agonizing wheels 

** iMke* s iron crotvnt and Damien^sbedofjieel^ 

<* To men remote from power, but rarely known, 

<< Leave, reafoui^ faith, and confcience all her oWn.'* 

Of the " Deserted Village/' he furnished the four 
following, which arc the last; 

" That ts-ade's prou4 emp5ie,haftes tofwift decay, 
<* As ocean fw^eeps the laboiy'd mole away': 
« Wnile felf dependent pow'r can lime defy, 
*• As rocks relift the billows and the sky.'* 

Mr, Cuthbcrt Shaw, alike distinguished by his 
genius, misfortunes, and misconduct, published, in 
1766, a Poem, called ** The Raco, by Mercurius 
Spur, esq." in which he whimsically ih^ide tire living 
poets of England eontetid for pre-eminence of iame by 
running ": 

^ Prove by their heels the prowels of the head." t 

In this Poem there was the following portrait of 
Johnson. 

*« Here Johnfon comes — unbleil- with outward grace, 

" His rigid morals ftamp'd upon his face. 

« While ftrong conceptions ftri^>e in his brain ; 

" (For even wit is bruvigtit to bed with pain) ; 

**• To view him, porters withthcir loads would 'i«(?-, 

■" And babes cling frighted to the nude's breath . 

" With looks convuls*d| he roars in pompous llrain, 

** And like ^n angry lion ihakes his mane. 

" TheNji)e, with terror iJruc4c, who ne'er had feen 

•' Aught human with fo horrible a mien, 

** Debating whether they fhoiild ftay or run, 

*^ Viitue lieps &xth, andi*Iaims him for her fon, 

D » .- • - ' - . With-' 



« Withgentte ^eech ft'c warns him now to yieldlj 

'< Nor 0aia h's glories in the doubtful 6eld ; 
" But wrapt in confciouS worth, content fit down^ 
** Sin^e f^me, refolv'd his various pleasto crown^ ' 

** Though ib^'d his prefent claim to difkvow, 
'* Had long referv'd a chaplet for his brow* 
« He bows, obeys ; for Time (hall firfl- expiry 
> << Ere Johnfon ftay, when Virtue bids retire,"Jif 

DV. Johnson repeatedly talked of the hoinousness of 
the crime of adultery, by which the peace of families 
was destroyed. ** He said, confusion of progeny con- 
stitutes the essence of the crime ; and therefore a wo- 
man who breaks her marriage vows is much more 
criminal than a man who does it. A man, to be sure, : 
is criminal in the sight of pod : but he does not do 
bjs wife a very material, injui^s if he does not insult 
her; if, for instance, from mere wantonness of appe- 
tite, he steals privately to her chambermaids Sir, a 
wife ought not gr<iatly to resent this. I Would not re- 
ceive home a daughter, wha had run away from her 
husbartd on that account, A wiie should study to re- 
claim her husband by more attention to please hinu 
Sir, a man will not, ^ once in a hundred instances, leave 
his wife and go to an harlot, if his wife has not beea 
negligent of pleasing/' 

Being asked, if it was not hard that one deviation 
from chastity should absolutely ruin a young woman ? 
Johnson. *' Why, no. Sir; it is the great principler 
which she is taught. When she has given up that 
principle,' she has given up every notion of femaJe . 
honour and virtue, wl^ich are all included in chas-^' 
tity/' 

When Mr. B. once censored a gentleman of his 
acquaintance for marrying a second time, as it showed 
ft disregard of his fii*st wife ; he said, " Not at all, Sir. 
On the coptrar}', vvere he not to marry again, it might 
be concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust 
to marriage; but by taking a second wife he pays the 
highest compliment to the first, by showing that she 
made him so happy as a m^ried maBi that he wishds 
to faf so a second time/' 
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As a proof that Dr. Johnson possessed grcnt personal 
.courage, ]Mr. B. gives the foHowing instances. 

On being told one day of the danger there* was that 
a gun might burst if charged with many balls, he put 
in six, or seven, and iired it off against a wall. Mr, 
Langton, whqn swimming with the Doctor n(5ar Oxford, 
cautioned him against a pool, which was reckoned par- 
ticularly dangerous ; upon which Jx)hnson directly 
swam into it. , » 

Qne night he was attacked in the street by four liien, 
to whom he would not yield, but kept them all at bay, 
Jtili the watch came up, and carried both him and thon^ 
to the round -ho use. 

. FooXe, who.so successfully revivjed the old comedy, 
ty exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate 
Johnson on the stage, expecting great profits from his 
ridicule of so ctle'brated a man. Johnson being in- 
formed of his. intention, and being at dinner, at Mr. 
Thomas payi^s's, the. bookseller, he asked Mr* Davi«5 
" What was the common price of an oak-stick;'* and 
beiug answered six-pence, '* Why^ then, Siv (said he) 
;give me leave to send your servant to purchase me a 
phi! ling one. I'll have a double quantity; for J am told 
Foote rae^ns to tahe mc off, as he calls it, and 1 am d{>.-v 
termined the fellow shall not do it with impunity.- 
Daviep took care to acquaint Foote of this, which ef-* 
fcctually checked the wantonness of the mimic. Mr. 
Macpherson's menaces made Johnson provide himself 
ivith the same implement of defence; apd ha'd he been 
attacked he would have made his corporal pro\ve$s be 
felt as much as his intellectual. ^ - . 

His " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland*' 
is a most valuable performance. It aboniids in exten- 
sive philosophical views of society, and /in ingenious 
sentiments and lively description. A considerable part 
of it, indeed, consists of speculations, which, raany 
years before he saw the wild regions which we visited, 
together, probably had employed his attention, though 
the actual .sight of those seencs undoubtedly qujjck- 
ened and augmented them. Mr. Orme, the very 
able historian, agi^ed with Mr. B. in. this opinion, 
D- 3, ' ' whicl> 
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which he thus strongly expressed':—" There ar^ in 
that book thoughts, which, by long revolution in th^ 
great mind of Johnson, have been** formed and poHshed 
like pebbles rolled in the ocean !" 

In the year 1776, an Epitaph, which Dr. Johnson 
had written for the monument of Dr. Goldsmith in 
Westminster Abbey, gave occasion to a, remonstrance 
to the Monarch of literature. 

Sir William Forbes, who gave Mr. B. an account of 
this circumstance, writes. to him thus : — *' I enclose the 
Roiind Robin/' This jcu d* esprit took its rise one day 
at dinner at our friend Sir' Joshua Reynolds's. All the 
company present, except myself, were friends and ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. The Epi-taph written 
for fiim by Dr. Johnson, became the subject of con-, 
versation, nnd various amendations were suggested, 
which it was agreed should be submitted to the Doc- 
tor's consideration.— But the question was, who should 
have the courage to propose them to him ? At last it 
was hinted, that ihere could be bo way so good as that 
>of a Round Robin, as the sailors call it, whicli- they 
make use of when they enter into a conspiracy, so as 
npt to let it be known who puts his name ' first or last 
. to the paper. This' proposition was instantly assented 
to, and Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, now Bishop of 
Killaioe, drew up^ an Address to Dr. Johnson on the 
occasion, replete \vith wit and humour, but which it 
^was feared the 'Doctor might think treated the subject 
with too much levity. Mr. Burke then proposed the 
address as it stands in the papej in writing, of which the 
following is a copy : 

**' 01?, the cir<cum€crib€rs^ having read xvith great plea-- 
sure^ -an inUnded Epitaph for tJt€ Monvsnent etf Dr. 
Goldsmith, woMch, considered ^edt^ractedly , appears t6 
hCy for elegant composition And niuisterly style,, in • ete^ 
rif respect m^rtJty qfthe pen of Us learned avthor, are 
yet of opinion, that the ^racter of the deceased as a 
writer, particukirly as a Poet, u perhaps not deline^ 
■ated with the e^actnesss which £>/•. Johnson is -capable- 
^g^'cif^g «^. JV^ therefore^ m!tk defexcnce to Ms sii^ 
. . ' . peti^M- 
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perior judgment, humbly request that He would at Teatf 
take the trouble of revising it, and of making such ad- 
ditions and alterations as he shad thvtik proper^ upwi a 
farther perusal: But if vie might venture to exjiress 
our wishes, they would lead its to request, that he would 
tvrite the Epitaph in English^ rather than in Latih : as 
we think that the memory of so- innnent an Ejfglish 
writer^ ought to be perpetuated in that language td 
which his xoorks are likely to he so lasting em ornamfnty. 
which we also know to have been the opinim of' the late 
Doctor himself. 

Thos. TrankUn T, Barnard. 

lAnt. Channier. R. B. Sheridan^, ■ 

* G.Colman. P. Metcalf/ 
Wm,VackeU. E. Gimn. 
J. Reynolds. Jos. IFarton^ 

• W. Forbes. Edm. Burke, 

^* Sir Joshun agreed to carry \t tg Dr. Jo&osoiit wlio 
received it with great good bumour, and desired Sir 
Joshua to tell the gentkm^n, that he would alter tife 
Epitaph in any manner they pleased, as to the sense of 
it ; but he would never consent to disgrace tlie walk of 
Westminster Abbey with an Engluh inscription.*' 

Tom Davies, thehookseller, in 177 ^ nnforttwatelj^ 
failed in his circnmstances, and was. much indebted to 
Dr. Johnson's kindness for obtaining for him many alkf 
\nations of his distress. Johnson blamed his foUy in 
quitting the stage, by which he* and' his wife |;ot 
five hundred pounds a year. Mr. B. told the Dotdtor^ 
he believed rt was owing to Churchill's atlack upjoa 
him; , ' •; ? 

*' Henrouthft a sentence ai Oars isouthabone.^' 

Johnson replied^ ^ I believe se loo. Sir. But what % 
man is he who is to be driveixfrom the stage by a lipsJl 
Another line would have driven him from .his shop/' 

Mr. Thomas Davies was soon to have a benefit 

ft'om Drury-lanc theatre, a^: some relief to'kis,tn- 

fortunate circumstances. D^* Jobnsfon,. M<. B€isw^l> 

D 4 and 
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4ind /tJieir frierjds, were all warmly interested for, his 
success^ jind bad contributed towards it. However, 
they thought there was no harm in having, a joke, 
when he could not be hurt by it. Mr. B. proposed, 
that he should be brought on to speak a Prologue upon 
the occasion; and began to mutter fragments of what 
it might" be : as, that whe^i now grown old, he was/ 
obliged to cry, ** Poor Tom's c-coW .-^that he owned 
heiiad been <lriven froin the stage by Churchill, but 
^ tnatjthis was lio disgrav9, for a Churchill had beat the 
French: that he had been satyrised a& *' mouthing a 
sentence as curs mouth, a bone,'' Uut he was now glad 
of a 'bone tb'pick.— ^**''Xay (said Johnson) I would 
have }iim^ to say, .' 

.• f* 'Mad Vgm is coijjk? tki ^e.the world again/' 

Gr()ld$mith Veing mentiqnod oi^f day, Johnson ob- 
served that it was long before his merit cajne to be ac- 
kft<>>^t^d^*' .'flh^ ie ^me .0o<hplain?/d to km,' in 
Ui^^^& t^rijafi .i>f diftitcip) <* J.yh0|ievef^ I? wyite any 
ti(iiig,»*tbc^ puWiQ^.make 9.. point, to^kio1w|^Qthjng allall 
i^oiitil; .i>u4tU9.t.bis ** «l>^yeller''.brQi^i^faip>..jint0 
higl»r,jep\l^tion. ;, • •/ .- •^ ,, : - ^ 

JohnsOh (now in. his seveixtie,th year) .said, /Vit i» 
a man'? own fault, it is from want of use, if his mind 
gfoitetftcrfnd'in-iold^age/* : :' 

TDhiis reason there' was a\vkiinsical fashion in the 
ntSAsSpfipcrs,* of applying Shakspeare's words to de- 
scribe living people wcU known in thewoiid; which 
^fSS dont under the title of. " Modern Characters from 
Shakgpeare ;" :many'of w^ichwere admirably 'adapted; 
Th^'fahPcy taok so much, that they were afterwards 
collected into a pamphlet. Somebody said to John- 
son, that^je had not heeaiftthdse. characters." " Yes 
(said he) I have. I should have been sorry to be left 
Alt/* " Me theh repeated what had' been applied to 
aini'S .' /I '• * ••! • : .• -♦ :i .' . . 

'•'«' I must toJTow feARA CANT vx's mouth.'** 

-:;Joh«5Q»hiy a:n§bte.afl(|biljpn .fl<?atj#g in his mindy 
a^/ii«d^ .W^vdii^iyl P^^n ^pfEK;.^Jl9^<;^n: tbe p99§in 
^.ui ♦■ U Wity 
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bility of liiis supcr-eminesit powers being rewardod iw 
this great and liberal country by the highest honours 
of the state. Sir William Scott, upon the death of the 
Jatc Lord Litchfield, who was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, said to Johnson, *' What a pity it 
is, Sir, that you did not follow the professioi* ok' the 
law ! You might have been Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, a^d attained to the dignity 6f the Peerage; 
and now that. the title of Litchfield, your native city,, 
is extinct, you might have had it.*' Johnson upon 
this seemed much agitated ; ' and, in an angry tone^ 
exclaimed, ** Why will you vex*ine, by suggesting this, 
when it is too late ? 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of othei'S.-r-^ 
The late Dr^ Thomas Leland,. told Mr. Go.urtney,, 
that when Mr. Edmund Burke showed Johnson his fine 
Louse and lands near Beaconsfield, Johnson coolly said,^, 
" Non equidem inviiieo ; vnror magis.** 

In May, 17 SO^ Mr. Boswell, then at Edinburgh, ue-* ^ 
€eived the following letter from Mr. Langton : 

" The melancholy information you have receivcdi 
concerning Mr.^ Beaucjerk'3 death is true. Had his. 
talents been directed in any suflficient degree as they 
ought, I have been always strongly of opinion, that 
they were calculated to make an illustrious figure; and 
that opinion, a$ it had been in ; pare formed by Dr^ 
Johnson's judginent,%receives more and more confic- 
mation by hearing what^ since his death, Dr. Joiux* 
son has said concerning Uiero*. A few evenings ago, he 
was at Mr. Yesey's, where Lord Althorpe, who was 
one of a numerous company there, addressed Dr-. 
Jobnsonon the subject of Mr. Beauclork's death; say- 
ing, ' Our club has had a great loss since we met last.^ 
He replied, * A loss, that perhaps the whole mition, 
' eould not repair T The Doctor then went on to sper^jfc. 
of his endowments, and particularly ex to llcduhe won* 
derful ease yi^ith which he .uttered what was highly cx> 
, cellent* He said that no man ever was so tree, when, 
he was going to say a good, tiling, from a look that ex- 
pressed that it w^is coming ; or, when he had. said it, 
from a log^k that expreesed that it had come;. At M \\. 
. X> & ThraleV^ 
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Thralc's, some fikys t»fore, wfeen we were talking on 
*4ie same s«bje€t^ tbe said, referring to the same idea of 
-ikis focflhy, * l^^t Beauderfe's talents were those 
whidi he had lelt himself mo lie disposed t& cHvy, than 
tf^ose of ifny whom he had known/ 

** Oh the evening I have spoken of above, Tit Mr. 
Vcse^T you wo\ild have been much gratified, as U'* 
exhibited an instance of' the high importance in which 
Dr. Joihnson^s charaeter is held, I think even beyond 
any I was ever, before witness to. The company con- 
sisted chiefly ofj ladics^^ arapng whom were the Duchess* 
Dowager of BoTtland, the Duchess of Beaufort, whom 
I suppose, from -her rank, I must mention before her 
mother Mrr^ Boscawen, and her elder sister Mra. Lew- 
son, whotwas likewise there : Lady Lucan> Lady Clerw 
mbnt,.a«d others of note," both for their stations and 
imd^i'sHindings. Among the gentlemen were Lord Al-* 
thorpc, whom I have betbre named] Lord Macartney, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr. Wraxall, 
.whose book yon ha;vo pFobably seen, *- The Toiir to tktB 
Morthern Far^s ^ Europs-;' a>ery agreeable iligenious 
man: Dr. Warron, Mr. Bepys, the Master^ in Chiwi-ii 
eery, whom I believe you know, and Dr^ Barnard j. 
the Provost of- Fitd9. As soon as Dr.. Joknsoi\ wa^- 
come in and taken a «hair, the company began to col- 
lect round him, till they became not; less than fouro-p 
iive^deep: those behind standing, and listening over, 
the heads of those that were sitting near* him« ' Tho 
' convetsaHon for some time was chieHy between Dr^- 
Johnson and tho Provost of Eton, while tha other* 
contributed occasionally their remarks.^' Without at* 
tempting to detail the particulates of the conversation, 
which^ perhaps, rf Idid, I should spin* my account, 
out to* a tedious length, h tfoought^- my dear Sir^ this 
general account of the respectwith which our valued 
iri«nd was attended to, mi^t be acceptable;;" 

Of the extraordinary tumults this year, Dr. Johmsoit 
Las given the following concise,, lively, and just, ac*- 
count, in his " Letters to^Mrs. Thrale," 

*^ On Friday the good Protestants met^in-Srt'« Goorg^tf: 

Fields^ at the summoos of Lord George Gordon, ^ndr 

'■■..,' ^ ^ marching 
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marching to Westminster, insulted tfic Lords an^*?S)hi- 
inons, who all bore rt with great- tameness. At^nWh^y 
the outrages beganby the demolition of thf- mais-lfDU^e 
by LitTColn's-inn. ~ . , ,. : , ^ 

" An exact journal of ajweck^i defiance df govern- 
ment I cannot give you. On Monday, Mr.' Stra|ia^, 
who had, I think, been instilted, spoke to Lord ♦ititts— 
field, who had, I think, been Irfsulted too, of the licrtt- 
tiousuess of the populace; and his'tordshiptreatell^ft. 
as a very slight irregularity. . • r r. . ; 

" On Tuesday night they pulled down Tielding*fe 
house, and ' burnt his goods in the street. They Had 
gutted, on Monday, Sir George Saville's house, bilt 
the buflding was saved. On Tuesday evening, leav- 
ing Fielding's ruins, they went to Newgate, to dcWa^d 
their companions, who had been seized demolishing, 
the ch«pcl. The keeper could not ' release them ' but 
by the M,ayoi*'s permission, which he went to aSfef^ 
at his return,, he found al! the prisoners rclpHScd, and 
Newgate in a blaze. They then went to Bloomsbury; 
and fastened upon Lord Mansfield'i^ ht)usej which tiiey 
pulled down : and as for his goodie tjiey totally bufpt 
lhen>. They have since gone to Caenwood, but nu 
guard was there before them* They plundered SftmS' 
Papists, I think, and burnt a Mass'house, in Moor-j 
fields, the same- night, * / ' ' * 

" On Wednesday, I iva^ke^. with Dr: Scott, to 
look at Newgate, and £Dund it in ruius> with the nife' 
jet glowing; . As I went by, the Protestants^' will*] 
plundering the Sessions- house at the Old Bailey. There- 
were not, 1' believe, a hundred, blit they did^ thnir" 
work at leisure, in full security, xvithout 'Sei>titleis,*: 
witiiout trepidation,, as men lawtjully enrploycdin. Aijl 
day. Such is the cowardice of iSL corthicrcial plaec.^ 
On^ Wednesday, they broke open the Fleet, "and'^tKfe; 
King's Beneh, and the M'arshalsea^ and Wood -street* 
Compter, and- €lerken well Bridewell,, and released all 
the prisoners,. ^ . • , •' 

^* At night the)^ set fire to the Fleet, and t6 the.. 

King'^ Bench, and I know not 'Wow marty oth^* ■ 

D 6 . ' • , plat^^i^ 



f^% j^iii .one .iTught see the glfKVQ of conflagratioa 
LtW^ky from many pavts. The sight was dreadful. 

'4^ijfe.Pi?«W^^i^'9^1!^ A^^^^^"^*^ • •^^^* StTahan advised 
me to take care oi myself. Such a time of terror you 
Ij^ve^^eej^ ^^RPy i« »9*^ §ccing. , 

•i. V: rT(^®. t^*"S s^i^.??^ council, ** That the magistrates 
..ll^^lllO}^ dof^9 thQJr duty, but that he would do his own^^ 
jjjft4;p^.firociamatiop- w^a published, directing us to keep 
4^iji;^^erYftats within doors, as ^he peace was now to be 
preserved by force/' The sqldiers were sent out to 
^ferent^p^rts, and tl^e.town is now at quiet. 
: ' ,** Irhe solflicrsa^e siatioped so as to be every where 
♦■\v:ithin..call; there is ^nq longer any. body ^f rioters> 
ai^^ij^jthe individuals are haunted to their holes, and led 
to ;,pri5ju|i .; Lord George was last night sent to the 
Tqwen ,. Mr. Jobn^ AVjlkes. was this day in my 
$ejgl\hovirhbod^ to. seize the publishers of a seditious 
yajp^r. ... -' . 

* ," Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inQflensive, Papists have :)?een plundered ; but the l^igk 
spoilt W.9.S to hur^ the gaols. This wa^ a gpod rabble 
tripk^ ^ "^he debtors and the criniinals were all set at 
liberty ; but of the criminals, as has aUvays happened* 
.W^iy ^r,e already re- taken ; and two pirates h^ve sur- 
render^, themselves, and it is expected that they will, 
be pardoned. 

." Government now acts again with its proper force ;. 
^Jxii we are all again under the protection ^of the King; 
un4 the Law. I thpught that it would be agreeable ^to- 
ypiiand my master to have rny testimony to the public 
security : aud that you would sleep more quietly wheiv 
I told you that you are safe. . , 

' '^' I'iete has, indeed, been an universal panic, from, 
vhich the King w/as.the first that recoycred^-^Without 
the coBCurrcnce of his ministers, or the assistance of 
the civil o/agistfate, he put ^he soldiers in inotipn, and 
saved the town from calamities such a rabble's govern^ 
nient mus^t natui-ally produce. 

** Tfhe public has escaped a very heavy calamity. 
The rioters attenyjted tiie Ba?ik on Wednesday nighty, 
buiiA^fllo' great numhVv, and, like other thieves, withi 

' UP" 



•HO great resolution. Jock Wilkes headed the party 
that drove them away. It is agreed, that if th^y ha4 
seized the Bai^k on Tuesday, at the height of the pai- 
nick; When no resistance had been prepared, they might 
have carried irrecoverably away, whatever ^ they had 
•found. Jack, who was always zealous for order and 
decency, declares, that if he be , trusted with power» 
he will not leave a rjoter alive. There is, however, 
now no longer any need of heroism or bloodshed, no 
blue ribband is any longer wore." 

At a city dinner where were present, Mr. Wilkes, 
Dr. Beattie, and Mr. Boswell, the Doctor gave an 
entertaining account of Bett 'Hint, a woman of the 
town, who with some eccentrick talents, and much 
effrontery, forced herself upon his acquaintance.—— 
" Bet (said he) wrote her own life in verse, which 
she brought to me, wishing that I would furnish hex 
with a preface to it (laughing.) I used to say of her, 
that she was generally slut and drunkard, occasionally 
whore ^ and thief. She had, however, genteel lodg- 
ings, a spinnet, on which she played, and a boy that 
walked before her .chair. Poor Bet was taken up on a 
charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old 
Bailey. Chief Justice — — , who loved a wench, 
slimmed up favourably, and she was acquitted. After 
which. Bet said, with a gay and satisfied air, " Now 
that the counterpane is my own, I shall make a petti'^ 
coat of it.'' 

^ lie told his friends that he had in one day written- 
six shetts of a. translation from the French^ adding, 
'* 'I should be glad to see it now. I wish that I had 
copies of all the pamphlets written against me, as it is 
s^id Pope had. Jiad I known that I should make so 
much noise in. the world, I /should have been at pains 
to collect them. I believe there is hardly a day in 
which there is not something about me in the news- 
papers." 

The following curious anecdote is from Dr. Burney'fr 
own words : " Dr. Burncy related to Dr. Johnson the 
partiality which his writings had excited in a triend of 
Dr. Bu^ney's, the late Mr# Bewley, well known in 

Norfolk, 
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Korfolk, by the'nameof the Philosopher of Massing ft dtmp 
-who, from the Ramblers, and Plan of bis Dictionary, 
and long before the author's fame was cstabirshed, by 
the Dictionary itself, or any other work, had con- 
ceived such a reverence for him, that he urgently beg- 
ged Dr. Rurney to give him the cover of the first letter 
he had received from him, as a relick of so estimable 
a writer. This w^s in 1755. In 17 60, when Dr. Bur* 
ney visited Dr. Johnson, at the Temple, in London-, 
where he hajd then chambers,* he happened to arrive 
there before he was up, and being shown into tha 
room where he was to breakfast, findiilg himself alone, 
he examined the coiH^§^f the apartment, to try 
^hcFthcr ha could, undiscovered, steal any thing to 
Send to his friend Bewley, as anotjher reliek of the ad- 
tftirable Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing better to- 
his purpose, h« cut some "bristles off a hearth broom, 
and "enclosed tliera in a letter to his country enthftsiasl;, 
who received them with due reverence. ' 

** The Doctor was so sensible of the honour done-' 
Wm by a man of genius and science^ to whom he wa» 
an utter stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney, " Sir, 
there is no man possessed- of the smallest |)ortion of 
modesty, but must be fkttcred wilh the admiriition of- 
liuch a man. rili give htm a set of ray Lives,' if be will- 
do me the honour to accqit of them.'' 

In this he kept h>s word ; and Dr. Burney had no4? 
only the pleasure of gratifying his friend with a- pre- 
fH*nt more Avorthy of his acceptan<5^^ than* the scginent 
of a hearth-broom, but soon after of introducing him^ 
to Dr. Johnson himself, in Bolt-court,, with whofn he- 
had the satisfaction of conversing, a considerable time,, 
not a fortnight before his death, wbich happened in 
St. Martin Vstreet, during his visit to Dr. Burney, in ' 
the house 'where the great Sii* Isaac Newton, had lived j 
and died before. • 

In one of his registers of the year 1782, there occurs; 
the.folloAving Gurieus passage*: >* Jan. 20i The mi- 
nistry is dissolved. I prayed with Francis,, and. gave* 
thanks/^ It has been the subject of discussion, whether - 
there ere two distinct particulars mentioned here, or 

that 
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that we are to understand the giving of ' thanks to be m • 
consequence of the dissolution of the itainistry. In 
support of the last of these conjectures, may be urged 
his mean opinion of that ministry, which has frequent- 
ly appeared in the course of this wtjrk ; and it' is 
strongly confirmed by -tvhat he said on the subject to 
Mr. Seward :—" lam glad, the ministry is removed. 
Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country. 
If they sent a messenger into the City to take up a 
' printer, the messenger wis taken up instead of the 
printer, and' committed by 'the sitting Alderman. If 
they sent one army to' the relief of another, the^ first 
«rmy was defeated and taken befoie the second arrived. 
1 will not say what they did was always wrong ; but it 
was always done at a wrong time." 

In December, 1782, he writes to Mr. B. "Having 
passed almost this whole year in a succession of disor- 
ders, I went in October to Brighthelmstone, whither I 
came in a state of s^ much weakness that I rested f6ur 
times in walking between the inn and the lodging.. 
By pliysic and abstinence I grew better, and am now 
ijcasonably easy, though at a great distance from health. 
I am afraid, however,, that health begins, al^er scvcn»- 
Jy, and often long before, to have a meaning different 
Irom that which it had at thirty. But it is culpable to 
murmur at the established orderof the creatioif, as it is 
vain to oppose it. He that lives, must grow old, and 
he th*t would rather grow old than die, has God- to 
thank for therinftrmities of oW agci** 

The death of Mr. Thralc had made a very material 
alteration upon Johnson, with respect to his reception 
m that femily. The manly authority of the husband 
no longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady : — 
and as her vanity had been fully gratified^ by having 
the Colossus of Literature attached to her for m&ny 
years, &Ue gradually beea«l!e less assiduous to please 
him. 

It has been observed >a.nd wondered at, that Mr, 
Charles Fox never talked with any fteedom in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Johnson, though k is well known that 
iis coAversarion is Vaiious, fluent^ and exceedingly 
■ . ' agrfecable. 
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agreeable. Johnson's experience^ however, founded 
him in going on ihUs; " Fox never talks in private 
company, not from any determination not to tal|c, bui 
because he has not the first motion. A man who is 
used to t^he applause of the House of C6mmoi^9 has 
no wish for that of a private company. A man ac- 
customed to throw for a thousand pounds, if set down 
to throw for sixpence, would not be at the pains t<>. 
count his dice, Burke's talk is the ebulition of his 
mind; he does not talk from a desfire of distinction, 
but because his mind is full.'' 

Sir. B.^and the Doctor once talked of the accusatioit 
against a gentleman for. supposed deUnquencieS in In- 
dia. Johnson. '* What found?ition there is for ac- 
cusation I know not, but they will not get at him. , i 
Where bad actions are committed at so great a dis- 
tance, a delinquent can obscure the evidence till the; 
scent becomes cold : .there < is a cloud between, which 
cannot be penetrated, ^therefore all distant power is 
bad. 1 am clear that the best plan for the government 
of India is a ^despotic governor.; for if he be a. good' 
man, it is evidently the best government; and sup- 
posing him to be a bad man, it is better toliave one 
plunderer than many. A governor, whiosc, power is 
checked, lets others plunder that he himself may be 
allowed to plunder. But if despotic, he sees that the 
more he lets others plunder the less there will be for 
himself, so he restrains them ; and though he himself 
- plunders, the country is a gainer, compared with be- 
ing plundered by numbers." 

In the autumn of 1783, he received a visit from ther^ 
celebrated Mrs.. Siddons. He gives this account of it, 
in one of his letters to Mrs. Tjirale \ *' Mrs. Siddons, 
in her visit to mc, behaved with great modesty and' 
propriety, and left nothing behind her to be censured 
or despised. Neither pyaise nor money, the two 
powerful corrupters of mankind, seem to have de- 
praved her. I shall be glad to see her again. Her" 
brother Kenible calls on me, and pleases mc very' 
well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; and stfe 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 

characters 
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characters of Constance, Catherine, and IsscbeUa^ in 
Shakspeare.'^ 

When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there haj)- 
pened to be no chair ready for her, which he observ- 
ing, said, with a smile, " Madam, you who so often 
occasion a want of seats to other people, will the more 
easijy excuse, the want of one yourself." 

/ Haying placed himself by her, he with great good 
humour entered upon a consideration of the English 
^rama ; and among other enquiines, particularly asked 
iter, which of Shakspear^e's chajracters ^he was niost 
pleased with. Upbn her answering that shcJ thought 
the character of Queen Catherine, jn Henry the Eighth, 
the most natural. I think so to6,jyiadam, (said he ;) 
and whenever you perform it, I "will once more hobble 
out to the theiq.tre myself," ^i^s. Siddons promised she 
"would do herself the honour of acting his favouf.ite 
part for him; but many circumstances happened to 
prevent the repre^ntation of King Henry the Eighth 
during the Doctor's iife. '"' • ' 

In the c6urse of this visit he thus gave his opinion 
upon the merits of some of the principal performers 
ivbom .horcRiemb^red to have .seen upon thfe stage. — 
*^ Mrs. P/or^er in the vehemence oif pajge, and ,Mw> 
Clive in the «prightlines8 of- hutnou'r, 1 have neyer 
seen equalled;.' What CUve did best, she djd .fcettjer 
thanGarrick; but could. not do' b^lf so many things 
well; she was a better romp than any I ever saw ii> 
nature Pritchard, in common life, ^vas a vulgar 
ideot; she would talk of her gownd: but, when she 
appeared upon tiie stage, seemed to be inspired by gen-' 
tility and understanding. I once talked with Colley 
Cibber, and' thought him ignorant of the principle^ of 
hi^art. Garrick^ Madam,- was no Reclaimer ; there 
was not one oif rhis. pwn.scenershifters, who could not 
have spoken To be, or not. to be^ better tli^n be did;— r 
yet he was the only t)ne whom I could call a master 
hotly in tragedy and comedy ; though I liked him best 
in comedy. A try e conception of character, and na- 
t*feil expression of it, were his distinguishing ^xcel- 
mtip.'^ • \ «' ' . i . . : ' 

* • Having 
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Having expatiated, with his usual force and o!o- 
jucnce, on Mr. Garrick's extraordinary eminence as 
an actor, he concluded with this compliment to his 
social talents: — And after all, Madam, I thought 
him less to be envies} on the stage than at the head of 
a table." 

** Johnson^ indeed, had thought more upon fhesub" 
ject of acting than might be generally supposed. Talk- 
ing of it one day to Mt, Kemblc, he said, ** Are you. 
Sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe yourself trans- 
formed into the very characters you represent }** Up- 
on Mr. Kemble*s answering he bad never felt so strong 
a persuasion himself. " To be sure not, Sir," (said 
^John«on). " The thing is Impossible. And if Garrick 
really believed himself to be that monster Richard 
the Third, he deserved to bo hanged eycry time he 
performed it," ^ / 



After the re-establishment of his health, as mention- 
ed by Mrs. Piozzi, he continued free from any alarm- 
ing eomplaints till 1783, when during the night, in the 
summer season, he was attacked with a paralytic stroke, 
at his house, in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, which de- 
prived him of the powers of speech. He awoke with the 
attack, and immediately wrung the bell ; but on the 
approach of his servant could not articulate a syllable. 
—Feeling/ however, that he retained the full use of 
bis senses, he signified a desire for pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and wrQte the following note to Mr. Allen, a prin- 
ter, who lived next door to hipi ; a very honest, vir- 
tuous good man, who had been bis intimate and con- 
fidential friend for many years. '* 

*f Dear Sir, 

*' It hath pleased Almighty God this^ morning to dc- 
** f rive me of tlic powers of speech ; and as 1 do po^ 

.** know 
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** know T)ut that it migbt be his farther good pleasuVe 
** to deprive me soon of my senses, I request you will 
•* on the receipt of this note, come to me, and act for 
** ine^ as the exigencies of my case may require: 

*^ I am, sincerely your's, 

" S. JOHNSON/^ 

<' To Mr. Edmund Allen/' 



Mr. Allen immediately attended him, and sent for 
Lis usual physicians, Drs. Hebcrdcn and Brocklesby, 
-who, in the course of a few months, recovered him sq 
much, that he \vas able to take the air, and visit his 
friends, sts usual.' 

He continued every day growing better ; and as he 
found his spirits much relieved by society, it was pro- 
posed by some friends to establish a club ift the neigH* 
l)durhood, which would answer that purpose. The 
Doctor seemed highly pleased with the proposal, and 
after naming some friends, whom he wished to have 
about him, they met early in the winter of 1783, at the 
Essex-head, in Essex-street, for the first time, when the 
Doctor being unanimously called to the chair, he sur- 
prised them with a set of rules drawn by /himself, as 
Ben. Johnson did his ^^^ Leges Convivaks,'* which being 
read, and approved* of by the rest of the members, were 
regularly entered in a book for that purpose. 

These rules, to use his own words, are ** founded, in 
frequency and parsimony ;" and as the public may have 
some curiosity in seeing so learned a man as Drr John- 
son in his hours of social relaxation, the following is 
an authentic copy of them, together with the names 
of the gentlemen who composed the club, as they stood 
** on the rota of mOntlily attendance :'' 

General 
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General Rules fif the Esscx-Uead Club, comi([ieuc€d the 
iothof December, 17 S3, 

^ " Tb day deep thoughts ^iirith n»e reiblve to dfen^b 
, " In mirtlx — which after;, no r^pet^iipg draws.'* 

MiLTorr- 

I. The Club shall consist of twenty-four members. 
Tbe meeting? shall be on the Monday, Wednesday,* 
and Saturday of every week ; but on the week before 
Easter-day there shall be no meeting. 

IL Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend 
once a week, but not oftener- 

III. Two men>/bers shall oblige themselves to ^ttcnd 
in their turn every night from eight to ten o'clock, or 
procure two to attend in their room. ' 

IV. Every member present at the club shall spend 
' at least sixpence ; and every man who stays away, shall 

forfeit threepence. . . 

V. The master of the house shall k^epan account , 
of the absent rqeii\bers, and deJiv<ir to the president of 
the night a list of the forfeits incurred. > 

VI. \V|ien any meraber/eturns.after absence, hestiall 
immediately lay ^pwn his forfeits ; which» if hp QWiits 
to do, the President. shall require them of hiila. ^. 

yil. There shall be no general reckoning, but evepy 
member shall adjust his own eypences. 

yill. The night of indispeusable ^.ttendance >viU 
come to every member once a month. Whoever shajl 
for three months together omit to attend ^imseif, or by 
substitution — nor shall make any apology on the fourth 
month, shall be considered as having abdicated the 
Club. 

IX. When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the 
(Candidate, and of the member recommending him, shall 
stand in the club^room three nights : on the fourth he 
jnay be choseji by ballot, six members at least being 
present, and two thirds of the ballot being in his favoiir, 
9r the majonty, should the numbers not be divisible by 
three. 

* Several of thejinembers being Fellows of the Royal Society, this 
ttight was afterwands changed to Thurfday for their convenience. 

X. Th<> 
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X. The master of the house shall give notice, six 
ilays before, to each of those members whose turn of 
necessary attendance is come. 

The notice may be in these words : [" Sir, On — 
<< the — of — - will 4>e your turn of presiding at 
** the Essex-hejtd ; your company is therefore earnestly 
'* requested."] 

One penny shall be left by each member for the 
waiter. 

. Nightly Rules of the Essex-head Clnb. 

I. The President will collect seven-pence from each 
member at his entrance, marking his attendance thus \ ; 
and three- pence for every preceding night which is not 
marked against his name in the book thus \ . 

II. The forfeits to be paid over to the landlord. The 
seven-pence to be considered as part of each member's 
distinct reckoning. 

III. Two letters of notice are to be forwarded each' 
night, by the penny-post, to the Presidents of that 
day seven-nighty as by list of the members. 

IV. When the forfeits are paid, they should be hoted 
in the book thus Vi . 

lAstofthe Members of the Essex-head Club, whenfr^t tn* 
stitutedy as they stood on the rota of monthly attendance. 

Dr. Johnson, 
pr» Horsley, 
Dr. Brocklesby, 

Joddrell, Esq. 

William Cooke, Esq. 
W, Ryland, Esq. 

Paradise, Esq. 

Dr. Biirncy, 

John Hoole, Esq. 

Francesco ^Sastres, Estj. 

Mr. Edmund Allen, (Printer) 

Hon. Daines Barrington^ . 

James Barry, Esq. . 

J. Wyat, Esq. ' " .*••"• 

Mr. 
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Mr. John Nichols (Printer). V . ' 

Edward Poore, Esq. . 

•-Rt. Hon. William Wyndham, M. P- 

Thomas Tyers,. Esq. . 
' "William Cruikslwink, Esq. 

W. Seward, Esq. " \ - ^ 

Rd. Clarke, Esq. (late Lord Mayor of London).* 

William. Strahan, Esq. M, P. 

Arthur Murphy, Esq. 

Dr. W. Scott, (now Sir W^ Scott). v 

The Doctor, when his health permitted it, was a con- 
stant visitor, and seemed to reserve his spirits and con- 
versation for those iheetings, .to the delight and im-^ 
provement of his friends. In this career of innocent 
relaxation, the constant bleeding which he was obliged 
to undergo for the necessary reduction of an asthma 
(with which he was afflicted many years) brought on a 
Jropsy, which again confined him to his house for some 
months in the spring of 1784. 

In the summer of th^ same year he grew so much 
better, that supposing the air of Italy rtiight be the best 
means of re-establishing his health, he hinted in con- 
versation his- desire to undertake that journey. His old 
and intimate friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, eager to ex- 
tend a life so dear to himself, and so valuable to the 
public, an4yet thinking the Doctor's finances not equal 
to the project, mentioned the circumstance to the Lord 
' Chancellor, adding, " that , if his pension could be in- 
•* creased two hundred a-year more, it would be fully 
** sufficient for the purpose.'' His Lordship" met the 
proposal cohlially, and took tfic first opportunity to 
S{)cak of it to the K — g. 

His M y had been previously advertised of the 

Doctor's intention, and seemed' to think fayoumbly of 

* 17^5 — Mr. Chrke's Mayoralty was diftinguiflied by exemplary 
attendance to the duties of that high office ; wifdom in his condu<ft> 
-and politenefs to lys fellow-citizens, .to whom he i«cas always eafy of 
accefs. The Corporation of London uftaniraoufty voted him their 
thanks in a diftinguifhed manner, for his (ingular fervices as their 
Chief Magiftcdte \ it was, however, his charat^ter as ^ private gentle* 
man, which 6ift procured him the Do<5toi-'s frieodOiip. . . 

^ ' ' ■ it ; 



It ; bwt whether he did not conceive the Lord Chancel- 
lor's application to be direct, or that he understood 
I>r. Johnson's physicians had no opinion of this jour- 
ney, when it was mentioned to him, he waved the con- 
versation* 

The Chancellor, on this, wrote tp Dr. Johnson, in- 
forming him, that as the return of his health might not 
wait the forms of an addition to his pension, he might 
draw immediately upon him for 500l. which lay at his 
banker's for that pui'pose. 

So liberal and unexpected an offer, from a quarter 
where he had no right to expect it, called^ forth the • 
Doctor's gratitude, and he immediately wrote the Lord 
Chancellor the following letter : 

** My Lord, 

" After a long and not rna'ttentive observation on 
** mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's offer 
" i*aises in me no less wonder than gratitude. Bounty 
•' so liberally bestowed I should gladly receive, if my 
** condition made it necessary; for to such a mind who 
*' would not be proud to own his obligation ? But it 
'** hath pleased God to restore me td such a measure of 
** health, that if I should now appropriate so much of a 
** fortune destined to do good, I could not escape from 
*' myself the charge of advancing a false claim. My 
*' journey to the continent, though I once thought it 
** necessary, was never much encouraged by my phy- 
" sicians, and I was very desirous that your Lordship 
" should be told of it by'^Sir Joshua lleyTiolds as au 
** event very uncertain ; for if I should grow much 
** bettor I should not be willing, and if much worse 
** I should not be able to migrate. 

" Your Lordship was first solicited without my know- 
*' ledge ; but when I was told that you was pleased 
** to honour me with your patronage, I did not expect 
*' to hear of a refusal ; yet as I have had no lou^ timc\ 
** to brood hope, and have not rioted in , imaginary 
** opulence, this cold reception has scarce been a dis- 
" appointment; and ftom ^o^j: ,Jfj?jrd§Jt^ig'^ 

, '* 1 have 
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" I 'have received a benefit whicK men like you are 
** able to bestow. I shall now, live mihi canor, with a 
** higher opinion of my own merit. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's vmost obliged. 

Most grateful, 

And most humble servant, 

. ; S. JOHNSON/^ 

To the Right. Honourable 

the Lord Chancellor. , ^ 

Sept. 1784. 

The Doctor was at LitchfieldNvhen iie wrote this-let- 
ter, on his return from Derbyshire, in tolerable good 
health. However, on his arrival in town in October, 
Providence thought fit to make all pecuniary as well as 
medical application unnecessary. The dropsy returned 
in his legs, which swelled to such a thickness that his 
physicians had no hopes of his recovery. They, how- 
ever, continued to visit him, and prescribe such medi- 
cines as were best calculated to compose and quiet his • 
pains. He was likewise occasionally visited by several 
of his friends, and, at intervals, possessed his usual 
spirits, and flow of conversation. 
' His constant friend, as well as physician, Dr. Brock- 
lesby, calling upon him one morning, after a night of 
much pain and restlessness, he suddenly repeated these 
lines from Macbeth : 

« Oh ! Poaor, 



'' Canft thou not miniiler to a mind difeas^d, 
*< Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
** Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
<' And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
<< Cleanfe the full bofbm of that perilous ftuif 
'< Which weighs upon the heart ? 



fZ 



Ahd when the Doctdr replied in the following words of 
the sanie author : . 

i ' ' -^ *' Therein the patient 

• -w^Mua'xiroiilWTiiilc/hiialclf/^ 

He 
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He exclaimed, *f well applied, — that's truc,-^that's 
more than poetically true/' 

On the Thursday before his death, finding himself 

grow worse, he insisted on knowing from Dr. B- , 

whether there we^c any hopes of his recovery ? The 
Doctor at first waved the question ; but he repeating it 
with great eagerness, the other told him, " that from 
the complication of disorders he laboured under, and 
the advanced state of life he was in, there was but little 
hopes/' He received his fate with firmness ; thanked 
him, and said he would endeavour to compose himself 
for the approaching scene. 

The next day a friend of his hearing the alarming 
sentence, and anxious to have every possible means' 
tried for his recovery, brought Dr. Warren to ^iih ; 
but he would take no prescription ; he said, *' he felt 
it too late, the soul then wanted medicine and not the 
body." * Upon the Doctor's taking his leave, he told* 
higi, " he must not go till he had given hi in his fee,"" 
and then presenting him with a copy of his Lives of thfi'. 
Poets, begged his acceptance of it, assuring him, *'• that 
was all the fee he had ever given his other two phy- 
sicians." • 

FoV some weeks before he died, he received the sa-' 
crament two or three times in each week. An intimate 
friend of his coming into the room one day after this 
ceremony, the Doctor exclaimed, ** Oh ! my friend, I' 
ewe you many obligations through life; ]jut they will 
all be more tlian amply repaid by your taking this most ' 
important advice, be a good christian." 

Thtt next night he was at intervals delirious ; and in ' 
one of those fits, seeing a friend at his bod-side, he ex- 
claimed, *' What, will that fellow never have do As 
talking poetry to me V He recoveit^d his senses before 
morning, but spoke little after this. His heai*t however, 
was not unemployed, as by his fixed attention, and the 
motion of his lips, it was evident he wiis pouring out his 
soul in prayer. He languished in this manner till seven 
o'clock on Monday evening, the IStU of Decembev, 
1784f, and then expired without a groan, in the 75th 
yeai* of liis age. 

E Dr/ 



• Dr. Brocklesby, t^ho vnW not be suspected of faoati- 
cistn, dbliged Mr. Boswcll with the following account 
of Dr, Johnson's death : 

*V For some time before his death all his fears viere 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith^ 
and liis trust in tho merits and propitiation of JesUs 
Christ. 

" He talked often, to me about the necessity of faitk 
in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary, beyond all good 
works whatever, for the salvation of mankind. 

** He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke, and to read 
his siermons. I asked him why he pressed Dr^^Clarke, 
an Arian. *' Because (said he) he is fullest on thepro- 
fitiatory sacrifice J' ^, 

** Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian 
scheme, at once rational and consolatory, uniting 
justice and mercy in the Divinity, with the improve- 
D^^nt of human nature, while the Holy Sacrament was 
celebrated in his apartment, fervently uttered this 
• prayer : • ^ 

^* Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, 
as to human eyes it seems, about to commemoratey for 
the last time, the death of thy Son Jesus Christ, our. 
Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, th«t my 
. -whole hope and confidence may be ia his merits and 
thy mercy ; enforce and ^accept my imperfect' repent- 
ancis ; make this commemoration available to the con- 
firmation of my faith, the establishment of my hopoj^ 
and. the enlargement of my charity ; and make the 
death cf thy Son Jesus Christ effectual to my redcmp- 
tipn. Have mercy upon me, and parflon the multitude 
of my offences. Bless my friends; have mercy upon 
all mem Support me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days 
of weakness, and at the hour of death ; and receive me, 
at my death, to everlasting happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. . . 

** The Doctor, from the time that he was certain 
his death was. near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, 
was seldom or never fretful or out of tempet, and often 
said to his faithful servant, " Attend, Francis, to the 

salvation 
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salvution of ^''OiTr soul, which is the <ih]ect of the 
greatest importance :" he also explairKni to him pas- 
sages in the scripture, and seemed to have pleasure in 
talking upon religious, subjects. 

" On Monday, the IStU of December, the drty on 
-which he died, a Miss Morris, daugliter to a particn- 
lar friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that she 
begged to be pcrmittod to see the Doctor, that she 
might earnestly request him to give her his bl(?si5rng.-— 
Francis went into the room followed by the young 
lady, and delivered ,thc mess»age. The Doctor turned 
himself in the bed, and said, *' God bless yau, my 
dear T' These were the last words he spoke. — His diflit- 
culty of breathing increased- tiir about seven o'clock in 
the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Des Moi>lins, 
who were sitting in the room, observed that the noiie 
he made' in breathing had ceased, went to the bcdr and 
found he was dead." i^ 

About two days after his death, the following very 
agreeable account was communicated to Mr. Malone, 
in a letter, by the Honourable Mr. Byng ; 

" D^arSir, 
'* SINCE I saM^ you, I-have had a lt)ng conversation 
with Cawston*, wjio sat up with Dr. Johnson front 

- nine o'clock on Sunday evening till ten o'^clock on Mon-, 
day morning; and from what I can gather from him, it 
should seem, that Dr. Johnson was perfectly composed, 
steady in hope, and re&ignftd to death. At the interval 
of each hcmr, they assisted him to sit up in his b^d, and 
move his legs, which were in much pain; when he- re-. 

' gularly addressed himself to fervent prayei*; and though 
sometimes his voice failed him, his senses never did,, 
during that time.. The only sustenance be received 
^^as cyder and water. He said his mind was prepared, 
and/ the time to his dissolution seemed long. . At six 
in the morning he enquired the hour, and on being 
informed, said that all v/ent on regularly, and he, felt 
he had but a few hours to live. 

♦ A fervantto the Right Hon; W» "V<^yBdh«B(W 

ii 2 * "At 
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. "**:Atteil in tlife morning he parted from Cawston, 
saying, " you should not detain Mr, Wyndham's ser- 
vant — —I thank you ; bear my remembrance to your 
master." Cawston says, that no man could appear 
more collected, more devout, or less temfied at the 
approaching minute, 

" This account, which is so^much more agreeable 
thftn, and somewhat ditfercnt from your's, has given us 
the ^atisfactioB of thinking that that great man died as 
he lived, full of resignation, strengthened in faith, and 
joyful jn hope/' 

A few days before his death he had asked Sir John 
Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he should be 
buried ; and on being answered, " Doubtless in West- 
minster Abbey," seemed to feel a satisfaction very na- 
ti^ral to a poet, and indeed very natural to every man 
of any imagination, who has no family sepulchre in 
which he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly," 
aipon Monday, December 20^ his remains were depo- 
sited in that noble and renowned edifice ^ and over his 
grave was placed a large blue flag stone, with this in- 
scription : 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D... 
' ' Obit :xiii. Die Deceixibris. 

Anno I)omini, , 

M. DCC. LXXXIV. 

jEtati? fuae lxxv. 

His funeral -was attended by a respectable number 
Otf his friends, particularly by many of the members of 
the Literary Club, who were then in town ; and was 
also honoured by the presence, of several of the Reve-, 
i^nd Chapter of Westminster. His schoolfellow; Dr. 
Taylor, performed the mournful office of reading the 
service. - * ^ 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during 
li'fc, so no writer in this nation every had^such an ac- 
cumulation of litcirary Honours after his death. A ser- 
m<m upon that event was preached in St. Mary's Church,^ 
Oxford, * before the University, by the Reverend Mri. 
Aguttcr, of Magdalen College. ^ 
", *' His 
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Jlis ^body was opened oh Wedn«sday, December i5, 
•mtlve presence of Drs. Heberden and Brocklesby, whero 
the causes which produced his last disorder were disco- 
verable, tut found impracticable to have been removed 
by medicine. His heart was uncommonly large, as if ana- 
logous to the extent and liber alit if of his mind: and what 
vas very, extraordinary, one of his kidnies was entirely 
consumed^ though he never once complained of any 
nephritic^ or gravelly disorder. It is however to bo 
conjectured, that he had some presentiment of this cir- 
cumstance, as a few months before his deatb he had an 
argument with his phyliicians on the possibility of a 
man's living after the loss of one of his kidnies. 

Some time previous to his death he made a will, sub- 
scribed only hy two witnesses ; but telling the circum- 
stance to some friend, who knew he had a ffeeJbold of 
about twelve pounds a year, in Litchfield, in right of his 
father, another was drawn ; but so tardy are some of 
the wisest of men, cvenJn the most necessary acts, whea 
they awaken the fears of dfcath-r-it was only a few weeks 
before he died that the blanks were filled up. On the 
same principle of delay, the revision of many manu- 
scripts was postponed, some of which were bnrned by 
the Doctor the week before be died, to avoid being l<^ft 
in an imperfect state. Among ,the rest was one book, 
' out of two, wherein he bad noted' hints for writing his 
life, which he committed to:the ftaraes by mistake. 

Though I have subjoined an, authentic copy of the 
Doctor^s will to these Memoirs,- there ar« two clauses 
.which in justice to him, ought particularly to be ex- 
plained and commented on. — By the first ho has left 
an annuity of seventy pounds' to his old ftiithful black 
servant, Francis Barber, who had lived with him near 
forty years, and who, byaHfeithful and diligent discharge 
of his duty, had deserved this miirk^^f his master's gene- 
rosity and friendship. , When he had ^-trmined on tjbis 
Jegacyrfojr him, he asked Dr. Brockl©jbT;«whD happened 
to be sitting with him, how much people in general left 
to their favourite servants? The other answered him, 
' from twenty to fifty pounds a year, but- that no noble- 
oxan gaye mor^ tb4athe.last sum : **. Why,/l^ea," sajjs 
E 3 the 
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the Dpctor, I^Fl be NchilisdnntSy ixyr I have left Frank 
seventy pounds a y^ar ; and as it probably will make tha 
poor fellow's mind easy, to know that he will be pro- 
videcVfor aVtcr my death, I will be obliged to you to 
tell him of it/' ' ' ' 

If -we compare this generous action with that of his 
brother _poet, Pope, how superior Dr. Johnson rises in 
generous feelings and grateful remembrance of faithful 
services I When the bard of Twickenham died, he left 
but one hundred pounds to his faithful '^rvant, Johu 
Searle, and one more oa the death of Mrs. Martha 
Klount, which was eventual; and yet he distinguishes 
thi^ man, in his Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, under the 
character of good John : 

** Shut, (hut the door, good John, fatigu'd, I faid. 
« Ti« iup thfi knocker, fay I'm fick, I'm dead." 

Ax^A Dr. Wiirburton, who had an t)pportunity of know- 
ing the fact, calls him, in a note upon this passage, ** his 
,oid a«dfeithful servant." tint complimehts pass from 
the head, generous action^ arise from the he&rt. 

Th'e X)ther clause does his memory equal faonoun 
When Dr. Johnson's father died, which is fiow above 
thirty years ago, he owed Mr. ilnnys, a bookseller, whd^, 
lived in Pater-ntoster Rowj thirty pounds ; after manj 
■enquiries, the Doctor found out the descendant of thi^ 
man, and has left him the sum of two kimd red pounds ^^ 
Hi a compensation for the /loss of the.priDcipu^ and 
inte res t, . fo r so many y ears^ 

• So anxious was this good man to discharge every part 
of l^is moral character with punctuality, that some time 
Jbefore his deatl^ he sat down W recollect what little 
sums he might owe in the early part of his life to par- 
ticular friends, which were aever given with a view to 
be restored. Among this pumber he sent a guinea to 
the son of an eminent printer^ whieh he had borrowed 
x)f his iather many years before, to pay his r^koning at 
ja tavern. 

lie likewise recollected borrowing thirty pounds of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at a great distance of time ; '* but 
this ^um (saifl the Doctor to Siir Josima^ wkh a n^anli^^ 

«ess 
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Ticss of mind, which answered for the feeliugs of his 
friend being similar to his own) I intend to bestow on 
a charity, which I know you'll approve of." 

Dr. Johnson's figure, even in his youth, could never 
have heen -calculated either " to make women fahe," 
or give him a preference in the schools «f manly or 
military exercises. His face was formed of large coarse 
features, which, from a studious turn, when composed, 
looked slug^sh, yet awful and contemplative. He had 
likewise nearly lost the sight of one of his cyes^ whicK 
made hiixi caurse evexy oly^t he looked at in sp« singu- 
lar a manner, a« often to create pity, sometimes laugh 
ttr. The head at the front of this book is esteemed a 
good likeness; it was etched from a drawing made by 
Mr. Trotter after the^Doctor had dined, when he was 
inclined to take his afternoon nap. 

His face, however, was capable of great expression, 
both in respect to intelligence and miMnessy as ail those 
can witness who have seen him in the glow of conver- 
sation, or under the influence of gra'tefiil feelings, I 
am the more confirmed in thi? opinion by the autho- 
rity of a celebrated French physiognomist,, who has, lA 
a late publication on his art, given two different etch- 
ings of Dr. Johnson's head, to show the coxregpondencc 
between the countenance and the mind. 

In respect to person, he was rather of the Kerok sta- 
ture, being above the middle size ; but though strong, 
broad, and muscular, his parts were sloi^enly put toge- 
ther. When he walked the streets, what with the con- 
stant roll of his head, and the concomitant motion of 
his body, he appeared to make his way by that motion 
independent of his feet. At other times he was subject 
tobesei?ed with sudden convulsions, .ivhich so agitated 
his whole frame, that to those who did not know his 
disorder, it had the appearance of madness— Indeed, ta 
see him in most situations^ he was not favourably dis* 
tinguished either by nature or his habits. 

His domestic arrangements were always frugal, and 

he never aspired, even when his fame and reputation 

were at the highest^ to exhibit either in his dress or 

£ 4 ' establishment. 
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establishment, what the w&rld calls a genteel appear- 
ance. 

He visited none of his friends so constantly as the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. In the family of this gen- 
tleman he lived a considerable part of the year, and they 
pcrCcctl)^ understood his habfts, and had such a proper 
relish for his convei"sation, that he seemed more at 
home there than anywhere else. He had a suit of 
apartments for himself, both at their town and counti*y- 
house— formed a library principally of his own selec- 
tion—directed the education of the young ladies, and 
was, in every respect, so much •* the guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend'' of' the family, that Mr. Thrale, on 
jiis death, left hiih two hundred pounds, and appoint- 
ed him on^.of his executors. 

From the* largeness of his person, the demand? -of 
nature were expe(*ted to be considerable, and nature was 
true to herself. He fedwithbut much delicacy, either ija 
choice or quantity, but then his dinner was bis last meal 
for JJie day. He formerly drank his bottle, it is said, 
with a view to dispel that apprehension, which he dread- 
ed through life, of approaching insanity. But aftenvard$ 
suspecting danger from that habit, he almosst totally 
abandoned it. **'For, said he, in that mural and phi* 
iosophic strain which generally distinguished his re- 
inarks, ** what ferments the spirits, may also derange 
tiie intellects; and the means employed to counteract 
dvjoction may hasten the approach of madness." 
,j In .his traffic witli booksellers, lie shewed no great re- 
gard to money- matters. By his Dictionary he no more 
{ban barely supported himself during the many years 
that ha was employed in that great undertaking. By 
his Ramblers, I have before. observed, he did not get 
jrnuch ^bovc two guiiwas per week ; and though it is 
reasonable to suppose he might, on -a rcpicsentation of 
the increasing fame of those valuable papers, have got 
his stipend increased— he did not solicit it — *' his wants 
being tew, they were competently supplied." ^ 
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CHARACTER— BY Mr. BOSWELL. 

** His figure was large and well formed, and his 
countenance of the cast of ah ancient statue ; yet his- 
appearance was rendered strange, and somewhat un-t 
couth, by convulsive cramps, by the scare of that dis- 
temper which it was once imagined the royal toucli, 
could cure, and by a slovenly mode of dress, lie had 
the use only of jpne eye ; yet so much, does mind go- 
vern, and even supply the deficiency of organs^ that his. 
visual perceptions, as far as they extended, were un- 
commonly quick and accurate. So morbid was hi& 
temperament, that he neves knew the iiatuwil joy oi' ai 
free and vigorous use of his limbs ; when he walked, it 
was like the struggling gait of one* in- fetter^; when her 
rode, he had no command or direction of his horse^ buti 
lyas carried as if in a balloon. That with his Gonstitu-' 
tion and habits of life he shauld have lived, seventy- 
five years, is a proof that an inhcKent livlda lU is a , 
powerful preservative of the human frame. 

" He w^as prone to superstition, but not to credu- 
lity. Though his imagination might incliiic him to a* 
belief of the marvellous and the mysterious,, his viga- 
rous reason examined the evidence with j^salousy H« , 
was a sincere and zealous Chnstian, of High Chujxh» 
of England and monarchical principles, which he- 
would not tamely suffer to be questioned:, andr had,, 
perhaps at an earlier period, narjjovved his mind somev 
what too much both as to religicm. and politics. His. 
being impressed with tlie danger of e.>LLreme latitude ini 
either, though he was of a very independent spirit, oc- 
casioned his appearing somewhat unfavourable to the.- 
prevalence of that noble freedom of sentiment whichi 
is the best possession of man.. Nor can it be denied,, 
that he had. many prejudices, which however fre- 
quently suggested many of his pointed- sayings,, that 
rather shewed a playfulness of fancy, than.ajiy settlodi 
malignity. 

'* He was steady and inflexible in maihtaimng the* 

obligations of religion and morali.fey, both, from a t»*- 

gittd. for tbc order of society, and from a venerationi 

E. S fuiL^ 
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for the gjTQatSonrc^ of a;!! orders; correct, nay stern ia 
His taste ; hard to please, and easily ofjended ; impe- 
tuous and irritable' in his ^empcr, hut of a most hu- 
mane ^d benevolent lieart, which showed itself not 
only in a most liberal charity, as far as his dfcum- 
stances 1^'ould allow, but in many instances of active 
benev<>lenGc, 

*• He loved praise w^en it was brought him ; but 
was too prou-d to seek for it. He was somewhat sus- 
i^^tible of flattery^ As he was general and uncoii- 
iined in his studies, he cannot be considered as a mas- 
ter of any one particular science ; but he- had accumu- 
lated a vast and various collection of learning and 
knowledge;, which U'as so arranged in his mind, as to 
be ever in readiness to be brought forth. But his su- 
periority over other learned men, consi^ed chiefly iii 
^'hat may be called the art <){ thinking, the art of 
usjiig his mind ; a certain continual power of seizing 
. the useful substance of all that l>e knew, and exhibiting 
it in ftx clear and forcible manner; so that knowledge, 
^vhich we often see to be no better than lumber in mca 
of dull understanding, was in him, tru«, evident, and 
actual wisdom. 

; *' His moral precepts are practical ; for they are 
drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human na- 
ture. His mind was so full of imagery that he might 
hav« bo^n perpetually a poet; yet it is remarkable, 
tliat howeN-er rich his prose is in that respect, the po- 
etical -piedes which he wrote were in general not so, 
but rather strong sentiment and acute observation, 
cQflve3?ed i» good* verse — particularly in heroick 
couplets. . 

*^ Though usually grave, and even aweful in his 
deportment, he possessed uncommon and peculiar powd- 
ers of wit and humour; He frequently indulged him- 
self in colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest merri- 
ment was often -enjoyed in, his company, with this grcaj; 
advaatage, that as it wa^ entirely free from ajr^y poi- 
{(OHO Its. tincture of vice or impiety, it was salutary to 
those wliosliared in il. 
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^* iHic accustomed himself to suet accuracy in his 
common conversation, that he at all times delivered 
himself with an elegant choice of expi^ession, and a 
slow, deliberate utterancb. ,Hc united a mos^ logical 
head with a fertije imagination, which gave him ai^ ex- 
traordinary advantage in arguing, 'for he could reason 
close or w*ide, as he saw best for the moment. £x- 
\ilting in his intellecfual strength and dexj^erity; hfr 
could, when he pleased, be the greatest sophist that 
€ver contended in the lists of declamation ; and^ fronci 
A spirit of contradiction, and a delight in showing; his. 
powers, he would often maintain the wrong side wjthi 
«qual warmth and ingenuity ; so that> when there was- 
an audience, his real opinions could seldom b^ gather- 
ed froin his talk ; though when he was in company witk 
a single friend, he would discuss a setbject with , ge- 
nuine fairness. But he was too conscioiitious to make- 
error permanent and pernicious by deliberaieiy writings 
it ; and in all his numerous works he earaestiy incul- 
cated what appeared to him to .h« the truth. Hispiety^ 
^as constant, and was the I'uling principlfi of all ki& 
conduct.*' - 

In answer to some insinuations of Sir John Hawkins^ 
that tlie mind of Johnson ^as oppressi^d with a sense of 
'gvilt^ Mr. Boswell is candid enough to own; '*^ Thai 
his conduct after he came to ^.oadou, and hadr asso* 
elated with Savage and others^ was npt so strictly 
virtuous in one respect, as when h^ was-' a younger 
man. It was well known that his amorous inclinations, 
^vere uncx)mmonly strong and impetuous. IHg owaed 
to ipany of his friends thai be used to taJie women p£ 
the town to taverns^ and hear thean relate their histo- 
ry. In short, it Jnust not he concealed, that^ like 
- many other good and pipus n?en, amongst wfiora wo 
may place the Apos^e PauU. upon his own authority^^ 
Johnson was not iv^Q fponx piopensities which were ever, 
* warring against the law of his mind,'— and that ia 
itis eomba;ts with them, he was soiuetiiues, though raic* 
ly, overcome." . . - • 

Some years since, the Doctor coming up Fleet-, 

itriset, art about two o'clbck in the morning, was alarmed 
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With the cries of a person seemingly in .great ^stress. 
He folloAved the voice.for some time, wl^en, by the glim- 
'mer of an expiring lamp, he perceived an unhappy 
fpraale, almost naked, and perishing on a truss of 
sthavv, who had just strength enough to Icll him, " she 
was tui;ned out by an inhuman landlord, in that con.- 
'ditio&^'-a4id to beg his charitable assistance not to let 
her die in the street!" * The Doctor melted at her story, 
desired her to place her confidence iaGod, for that un- 
der him he would be her prqtcctor. He accordingly 
'looked about for a coach (o put her into; but there was 
'i%one to be had: " His charity however worked too 
sti"ong'^ tdlbe cooled by such an accident. He kneeled 
<4own by her side, raised her in his arms, wrapped his 
great coat about her, placed her on his back, and in 
this comlition carried her home to his house. 
- Next day, her disorder appearing to' be ^ewcrea/, he 
\vni advised to abandon her, but he replied, " that 
'iriay be as much her misfortdne as her fault ; I am dq- 
ter'rtmied ta give her the chance of a reformation ; he . 
^Accordingly kept her in his house above thirteen weeks^ 
wliere she was regularly attended ty li physician; who 
restored her to her usual health. . 
. The Bdttor during this timV learned more of her 
story ; and finding her to he one of those uhhappy wo- 
inen w'ho'are impelled to this miserabji^ life more 
from* necessity than inclination, he set on foot a sub- 
scription, and establisljed her in a milliner's shop in th^ 
Country, wliere she was living some years ago in very 
considerable repute. 

- I>r. Johnson was buried iri a public manner, in West- 
ihinster-abbey, on Monday Dec. 20, 1784, at the foot, 
of Shakspearc's moniiment, in the Poet's Corner,, near 
the grave of his old and intimate friend David Carrick.. 
His pall was <>iipported by the Right Honourable Ed- 
tnund Burke, Right Honourable; William Wyn^ham,. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, George Col-.; 
man, and Bennet Langton, Escirs. His executx:)rs like- 
wise attended, as did a cofei5iderabl(j number of his. 
friends and acquaintances,, who sincerely paid this last 
tribute of affection to his memory. 

^ < Sir 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, immediately after tke Doctor^s 
death, ordereiji Mr. Ploskins, in St. Martinis Lane, 
caster of figures to the Royal Academy ,v to make a 
plaster of Paris cast from his face. 

The Doctor was so much pleased with these Beauties 
that he. purchased several copies to present to his 
friends, and when the second edition was printing, he 
sat twice, at Mr. Kearsley's request, to Mr. Trotter. 
The etching from that drawing, forms the frontispiece 
to this volume. 



AN AUTHENTIC COPY OP 

I 

DOCTOR Johnson's will, 

EXTUACTED FliOM THE PREROGATIVE COUHT 
OP CANTERBURY. 

IN the name of God y Amen. I Samuel Johnson, 
heing in full possession of my faculties, but fiarhig this 
night maif put an end to my life, do ordaih this my last 
will and testament, I bequeath to God ct soul polluted 
xjcith many sins, but I hope, purified by repentance, and 
I trust redeemed by Jesus Christ. I leave seven hundred 
and fifty pounds in the hands of Bennet Langton,. Esq.. 
' three hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and 
Mr, Perkins, brewers ,• one hundred and fif^y pomids 
in the /ia?ids of Dr. Percy, Bishop ^f Drornore, one 
thousand pounds thtee per cent, annuities in the public 

funds ; and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready. 
mon£y; all these before-inentioned sums and property I 
leave, I say, to. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, 
and Dr. William Scott, >of Doctors Commons ; inJrust^. 

for th^ following uses :. That is to say, to pay to the 

representatives of the late William Innys, bookseller, in 

St. PauVs Church Yard, the sum of tu>o hundred pounds ; 

' to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred pounds 

stock in the three per cent, annuities aforesaid.. The rest - 

. . ■ 2- of 
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of the- aforesaid sums of money and property y' toother 
uifk sny books, plate^ und housekold-furnifure, I leave 
to the before-mentioned Sir Joshua lieynolds^ Sir John 
Haixkin^, and Doctor William Scott^ also in trusty 'to be 
applied y after paying my debts^ to the use of Francis Bar^ 
her, my man servant^ a negro, in siich manner as they 
^4hall Judge most Jit and axailahle to his benefit. 'And I 
■appoint the ajhresaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Johu^ 
Haukins^ <uid Doctor William Scott, sole executors xf 
this my last mil and testament, hereby nxokiug all for- 
mer tJoiUs and tfst^ments whatsoever^ In uitniss whereof 
I heratnto svbscxibe^ my name^ and affix my seal, this 
jeigkth dtijy of December, 3 7 84, 

SAIVL JOHNSON, (L. S.) ' 

Signed, sealed^ published^ declared, and delivered by 
the sdid testator, as hi^ last will and testament^ in the 
presence of us^ the ivord 'tvfo being inserted in theop^ 
posite page^ / . - 

<jeo'rge- Strahan^ 
John Pes MouLi^s. / 

By ttay of codicii t^ my last will and testament, T^ 
Samuel Joh:nson, gite^ devise, and bequeath,, wy 
messuage, or tenement, situated at Litchfield, in the 
county of Stafford, with the appurtenances, in the tenure 
4>r occupation <if Mrs^ Bond, of Litchfield^ aforesaid^ 
or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my cxccutor& 
in trust, to sell <jnd dispose of the same ; and the^ money 
arising fr^ such sale I give and bequeath as follows : ^ 
to Thomas and Benjamin, tfie sons <f "Fisher Johnson^ 
late of Leicestet, and ^ — — Whiting; daughter of Tho^ 
mas Johnson, 'late of Coventry, and th^ grand- daughter 
^f the said Thomas Johnson, one full a^nd equal fottrth 
part each; but in case there shaUbe more gmnd^daughiers 
than one of the said Thontas Johnson, living at th^ time 
of my decease, I give and bequeath the part or share of 
that one to,, and equallu between, sileh gro/nd-daiight^r^ ' 
I give and bequeath to the Rev. Mr,. Rogers, of Berkley,. 
7iear Froome, in the county of Somerset, the sum of 
one hundred pounds y requesting him to apply the same 
' . towards ' 
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terwards the maitUaiance of Elhqheth Meme, n hnatlc, 
I also give and bequeath to my god-cJiildreny the son and 
^daughter of Mauritius Loii\ painter , each of them one 
hundred pounds ofrriy stock in the three per cent, conso- 
iidated annuities^ to be applied end disposed of by and at 
the discretion of my txecuto^s^ in the education or settle- 
snent in the world of t hern my^said legatees. I also give 
■and bequeath to Sir John H-awhiJis, one of my ejvecutors^ 
^he Anshales Ecclesiastici cf Baronius and Hollingshed; 
^nd StoxD^s Chronicles; and also an^cctaro Comtnon^ 
Prayer Booh To Bonnet Langtcn^ Esq, I gi'ce fond 
hequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
my great French Dictionary, by Martiniere^ and my 
4>'wn copy of my foUo English Dictionary of the last 
revision. To Dr. Wit Ham Scott ^ one xf my executom^ 
the Dictionaire de Commerce, and Lectins* s editimi of- the 
Greek Poets. To Mr. Wyndhdm^ Poeta Greci Heroicif 
per Henricum JStephannm. Toihe Rev. Mr. Strahan^ 
Vicar cf Islingtont in the comty of Middlesex, MMls's 
Greek Testament^ Bern's Greek Testament^ by Stephens^ 
all my Latin Bibles^ and my Greek Bible, by JVechelitfs. 
To Dr. Hebjcrden, Dr. Brocklesby^ Dr. Butter^ Mr. 
"Cruikshanks, the Surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, 
my Apothecary^ Gerard Hamilton, Fjsq. Mrs. Gardiner^ 
of Snow-hill, Mrs, Frances Reynolds, Mr, Hook, and 
the Rev. Mr. Hoole, his *on, each a book, at their 
^lection^ to keep as a token of remembrance. 1 also give 
and bequeath to Mr, John des MovUns, two hundred 
pounds consolidated three per cent, annuities ; and to 
Mr. Sastr^ the Italian Master^ the sum of five pounds, 
to be lai^ out in books of piety for his oxen use. ' Arid 
uhereas ike said Bennet Langton hath agreed, in con- 
sideratidn of the mm of seven hundred and ffty pounds^ 
mentioned in my will to be Hn his hands, to grant and 
secure an annuity xf seventy pounds, payable during the . 
life of me a?id my servant, Francis Barber, and the life 
of the survivor of us, to Mr, George Stubbs, in trust for , 
vs ; nJy mind and will is, that in case of my decease be* 
fore the said agreement shall be perfected, the said sum 
^ of seven hundred and fifty pounds, a?id the bond for sc- 
ouring the said sitm, shall go to the said Francis Barber; 
-' a/id 
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QHfd I hereby give <md bequeath ito him the same yjn Ueu 
of the bequest in his far our contained in my said will. 
And I hereby empower my said Executors to deduct and^ 
retain all expences that shall or may be incurred in the , 
execution of my said willy or of this codicil thereto^ out of 
such estate and effects as I shall die possessed of. Ml the 
rest, residue, and remainder of yxy estate and effects, I 
give and bequeath to my said Executars, in ti^ust^for the 
said Francis Barb&, his executors and administrators,^ 
Witness^ my hand and seal this ninth day of Decern^ 
her, 1784. 

SAMUEL' JOHNSON, (L. S.) 

Signed, sealed, published, declared,, and delivered by 
the said Samuel Johnson, as and for a codicil to his last 
mil and testament, in the presence of us, who in his pre- 
sence, and at his request, and also ia^ the presence of each 
ether, have hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses, 

JoiiN Copley. 
. William Gibson., 
1 Henry Cote. 

'Proved at, London^ with a codicil, the sixteenth of 
JDecember, 17 84, before the worshipful Geqrge Harris,. 
Doctor of Laws, and Surrogate, by the oath of Sit 
Joshua Reynolds f Knight, Sir John Hawkins, Knight, 
and William Scott, Doctor of Laws, the Executors named' 
ill the will, to- whom administration was granted, having/ 
heenfrst swQrn duly to administer,' 

Henry Stevens, V ta"^ . 

G.p.Gosx™. 1 jf^S.. 
JohnGrenEj y * 

Pfc. 13, I784i 
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Dr. DODD's SPEECH, 

Delivered in Courty on Friday ^ the l6th of Mai/, 1777 y 
previous to his receiving Sentence of Death, 

WRITTEN by Dr, JOHNSON. 

MY LORD, 

I now Stand before- you a dreadful example of hu- 
man infirmity. I entered upon publick life with the 
expectations common to young men, whose education 
has been liberal, and whose abilities have been flutter- 
ed ;. and when I became a clergyman, considered myself 
as not impairing the dignity of the order. I was not 
an idle, nor, I hope, an useless minister. I taught the 
truths of Christianity with. the zeal of conviction, ai?d 

^the authority of innocence. My labours were approv- 
ed, my pulpit became popular ; and I have reason to 
believe, that of those who heard me, some have been 

-preserved from sin, and some have been reclaimed. 
Condescend, my Lord, to think, if these considerations 
aggravate my crime, how much must they embitter 
my punishment ! 

Being distinguished and elated by the confidence of 
mankitid, \ had too much confidence in myself; and, 
thinking my integrity what others thought it, establish- 
ed in sincerity, and fortified by religion, I did not con- 
sider the danger of vanity, nor suspect the deceitful- 
ness of my own heart. The day of conflict came, in 
which temptation surprised and overwhelmed me. I 
committed thei crime, which I entreat your Lordship to 
believe that my conscience hourly, represpirt^ to me in 
its fl^U bulk of mischief and malignity. Many have 
been overpowered by temptatioUji \yhp are now among 
the penitent in heaven. , 

To an act now waiting the decision of vindictive 
justice, I will not presume to oppose the counterbalance 
of almost thirty years (a great part of the life of man) 
passed in exciting and exercising charity; in relieving 

suck 
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such distresses as I now feel, in administering those 
consolations which I no t^ wan jL. I will not otberwise 
extenuate my offence, than by declaring, what many 
circumstances make probable, that I did not intend to 
be finally fraudulent. Nor will it become me to ap- 
portion my ])unishment, by alleging that my sufferings 
have been 'not much less than my guilt. I have fallen 
from reputation, which ought to have made me cau- 
tious ; and from a fortune which ought to have given 
me content. . 1 am sunk at once into poverty and scorn; 
^y name and my crime fill the ballads in the streets, 
the sport of the thoughtless, and the triumph of the 
wicktsd. ' ' 

It m«y seem strange that, remembering' what I have 
lately been, I should still wish to continue what I am^ 
But contempt of death, how speciously soever it might 
mingle with Heathen virtues, has nothing suitable to 
Christian penitence. Many motives impel me to beg 
earnestly for life. I feel the natural horror of a viole^it. 
death, ap^l the universal dread of untimely dissolution. 
I am desirous of recompensing^the injury I have done to 
the clergy, to the world, and to religion ; and to efface 
the scandal of my crime by the example of my repent* 
ancc. But, abo^^e all, «I wish to die with thoughts naore 
composed, and calmer preparation. The gloom of -a 
prison, the anxiety^of a trial, and the inevitable vicis- 
situdes of passion, leave the mind little disposed to the ^ 
holy exercises of prayer and self-examination. Let not 
a little time be dmied me, in which I may, by medi- 
tation and contrition^ bcprejmrcd to stand at the tribu- 
nal of Omnipotence, and support the presence of that 
Judge, who shall distribute to all according^ to their 
"works, "who will receive td pardon tbe i>epenting sinner, 
and from whom the merciful shall obtain mercy. 
^ For these reasons, amidst shame and misery, I yet 
wish to live, and most humbly intreat, that I may be 
recommended by your Lordship to the clemency of 
his Majesty. 
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A SERMON, v^ritten by I>r. JOHNSON, 

And preached by Dr. DODD, before his Fellow- 
Convicts, in the Chanel of Newgate. 

M^ dear and tmhappif Fellow PrisonerSy 

CONSIDERING my peculiar circumstances and 
situation, 1 cannot think myself justified, if I do not 
deliver to you, in sincere Christian love, some of my 
serious thoughts on "bur pi"escnt awful state. 

In the sixteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
you read a memorable story respecting Paul Rud^Silas, 
who, for preaching the Gospel, were cast by the magis- 
trates into prison, verse 23, — '*and, after having receiv- 
ed many stripes, were committed to the gaoler, with a 
strict charge to keep thcnn safely. Accordingly he thrust 
them into the inner prison> and made their feet fast in 
the stocks. At midnight, Paul and Silas, supported by 
the testimony of a good conscience, prayed and sang 
praises to God, and the prisoners heard them : and sud- 
denly there was a great earthquake, so that the founda- 
tions of the prison were shaken ; and immediately all 
the doors were opened, and every one's chains were 
loosed; The keeper of the pdson, awaking out of hi3 
sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, in the greatest 
distress, as might well bQ'imagfned,. drew his sword, 
and would have killed himself, supposing that the pri- 
soners were fled.— But Paul cried with a loud voice, do 
thyself no harm, for we are all here.— The keeper, 
calling f6r a light, and finding his prisoners thus freed 
froin their bonds by the imperceptible agency of divine 
power, was irresistahly convinced that these men were 
not offenders against the law, bat martyrs to the truth : 
hcsprang in, therefore, and came trembling, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and 

S^id, Sins, WHAT MUST I POTQ BE 'SAVED?'* 

What must I do to he saved ? is the impoi'tant question, 
which it becomes every human being to study from the 
first hour of reason to the last : but which we, my fellow 
prisoners', ought to consider with particular diligence 
znd intenseness. of meditation* Had it not b'e^n forgotten 

ot 
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-or neglected by us; we had never appeared in thi^placc* 
A little time for recollection and amendment iS yet al- 
lowed us by the mercy of the law. Of this little tijne let 
no particle be lost. Let us fill our remaining life with 
all the duties which our present condition allows us to 
practise. Let us make one earnest effort for salvation ! 
And Oh ! heavenly Father, who desirefeh not the death 
of a sinner, grant that this effort may not be in vain ! ^ 

To teach others what tkei/ must do to besdved, has long 
been my employment and profession. You see with what 
confusion and dishonour I now stand before you— no 
more in the pulpit of instruction, but on this humble seat 
with yourselves. —You are not to consider me now as a 
man authorised to form the manners, or direct the con- . 
science, and speaking with the authority of a pastor, to 
bis flock : I. am here guilty, like yourselves, of a capital 
oflfence: and sentenced, like yourselves, to a public ^nd 
shameful death. My profession, which has given me 
stronger convictions of my duty than most of you can 
be supposed to have attained,, and lias extended my 
views to the consequences of wickedne^^ , farther thati 
your observation is likely to have reached, has loaded 
my sin with peculiar aggravations ; and I entreat you 
to join your prayers with mine^ that my sorrow may be 
proportionate to my guilt ! 

I am now, like you, enquiring, what I must do to he 
sat^d ? £»,nd stand here to communicate to you what 
that enquiry suggests. Hear pie with attention, my 
fellow prisoners; and in your melancholy hours erf re- 
tirement, consider well what I offer to you from the 
sincerity of riiy good will, and from the deepest con- 
viction of a penitent heart. 

Salvation is promised to us Christians, on the terms 
of JFfleYA, Obedience y and Repentance. I shall therefore 
endeavour to show how, in the short interval between 
this moment and death, we may exert faiths perform 
obejiencey and exercise repentanccy, in a manner which 
our heavenly Father may, in his infinite mercy, vouch ^^ 
safe to accept. 

I. Faith is the foundation pf all Christian virtue. It 
is that without which it is impmUble.tQ please Gqd, I shall 
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tliercfore consider, first, How faith is to be particular- 
ly exerted by us in our present state ? 

Faith is a full and undoubting confidence in the de- 
clarations madle by God in the holy Scriptures; a sin- 
cere reception of the doctrines taught by our blessed Sa- 
viour, with a firm assurance that he died to take away 
the sins of the* world,- and that we have, each of us, part 
in the boundless benefits of the universal sacrifice. 

To this faith wc must have recourse at all times, but 
particularly if we find ourselves tempted to despair.^ — 
If thoughts arise in our minds, which suggest that we 
have, sinned beyond the hope of pardon, and that there- 
fore it is vain to seek for reconciliation by repentance; 
we must remember that God willeth that every man 
should be saved, and that those who obey his call, how- 
ever late, should not be rejected. If we are tempted to 
think that the injuries we have done are unrepaired, 
and, therefore, repentance is vain ; let us remember 
that the reparation which is impossible is not required ;* 
that sincerely to will, is to do, in the sight of Him to 
whom all hearts are open ; and that what is deficient in 
our endeavour, is supplied by the merits of Him who 
died to redeem us. 

Yet let us likewise be careful, lest an erroneous opi- 
nion of the all-sufficiency of our Saviour's merits lull 
us into carelessness and security. His merits are indeed 
all-sufficient ! but he has prescribed the terms on which 
they are to operate. He died to save sinners, but to 
save only those sinners tliat repent. Peter, who denied 
him, was forgiven, but he obtained his pardon by weep- 
ing bitterly. They who have lived in perpetual regula- 
rity of duty, and are free from any gross or visible trans- 
gression, are yet but unprofitable servants. — What, then, 
are we, whose crimes are hastening us to the grave be- 
fore our time ? — Let us work with fear and trembling, 
but still let us ^endeavour to work ovt our salvation. Let 
us hope without presumption 5 let us fear without des- . 
peration ; . and let our faith animate us to that which we 
were to consider. 

Secondly, '* Sincere Obedience to thp laws of God.'* 
Our obedience, for the short time yet remaining, is re- 

' strained 
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strained to a narrow circle. These duties, whiclt are 
called social and relative, arc for the, most part out of 
our poWer. We caA contribute very little to the gene- 
ral hafipiness of mankind, while on those whom kindred 
and friendship have allied to us, we have brought dh^ 
grace and sorrow. We can only benefit the public by 
'^n example of contrition, and fortify our friends against; 
temptation by warning and admonition. 

The obedience left us now to practice is ** submission 
to the will of iG^od, and calm acquiescence in his wisdom 
and his justice." We must Jiot allow^ ourselves tb repine 
at thdse miseries which have followed. our offences, but 
suffer, with silent^ humility and Resigned patience, the 
punishment which we deserve ; remembering that, ac- 
(fording to the Apostle's decision, no praise is due to 
therti who bear mth patience to be bvjfetted for their faults. 
. When wc consider the wickedness of our past lives, 
and the danger of havings been summoned to the final 
judgment without preparation, w^ shall, I hope, gra- 
dually arise so much above the conceptions of human 
nature, as to return thanks to God for what once seem- 
ed the most dreadful of all evils — our detection aiid 
conviction ! — We shrink back, hy immediate and in- 
stinctive terror from the public eye, turned as it is upon 
us with indignation and contempt. Imprisonment is 
afflictive, and ignominious death is fearful ! But let us- 
compare our condition wi^h that which our actions 
might reasonably have incurred. The robber- might 
have died in the act of violence, by lawful resistance. 
The man of fraud might have sunk into the grave, whilec 
he was enjoying thv gain- of his artifice: — and w^rcr 
then had been our hope ? We have now leisure for 
thought ; we have opportunities for instruction, smd,^ 
whatever we suficr from offended laws, may. yet recon- 
cile ourselves to God, who, if we sincerely seek hirat 
vi^ifl assuredly he found. 

But how are we to seek the Lord? By thc\way which 
he himself hath appointed; by humble, fervent, and fre- 
quent prayer. Some hours of worship arc appointed nsj 
let us duly ob&ervQ them. Some assistance to our dera- 
tion 



tion is supplied; let jis thankfully accept it* But lot us 
not rest in formality and prescription : let us call upou 
God nigl^t and day. When in the review of the times. 
which we have past, any offence arises to our thoughts, 
let us humbly implore forgiveness ; afid for those faults 
(and many they are and must he) which we cannot re- 
collect, let us solicit mercy in general petitions. But it 
must be our constant care that we pray n^ merely with 
our lips, bilMhat when we lament our sins, we are really 
humbled in, self-abhorrence.*; and that when we call 
for mercy, we raise our thoughts to hope and trust in 
the goodness of God, and the merits of our blessed Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ 

The reception of the holy sacrament, to which we 
shall be Called in the most solemn manner, perhaps, ^a 
few hours before we die, is the highest act of Christian 
worship. At that awful moment it will become us to* 
drop for ever all worldly thoughts, to fix our hope solely 
upon Chiist,' whose death is represented ; and to consi- 
der ourselves as no longer connected with mortality.T— 
And, possibly, it may please God to afford us some con- 
solation, som6 secret intimations of acceptance and for- 
giveness. But these radiations of favour are not always 
felt by the sincerest penitents. To the greater part of 
those whom angels stand ready to receive, nothing is 
granted in this world beyond , rational hope ; and with 
hope founded on promise y we may well be satisfied. 

. But such promises of salvation are made onfy to the 
penitent. It is requisite, then, that we consider, 

Thirdly, " How Rcptntance is to be Exercised." He*- 
pentance, in the general state of Christian life, is such 
a sorrow for sin as produces a change of manners, and 
an amendment of life. It is th^t disposition of mind, 
by which he who stote^ steals no mote; by which the 
mcked man turneth aivay from his wickedness^ and doeth 
that which is lawful and right. And to the man thus 
reformed, it is is expressly promised > th:aX he shall save 

♦ Sec y^f chap. xJii. verse 6* 

his 
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Ms soul alive *. Of this repjentance the proofs arc visible, 
and the reality certain, always to the penitent, and 
commonly to the church with whom he communicates; 
because the state of the mind is discover^d^ by the out- 
ward actions.— But of the repentance which our con- 
dition requires and .admits, no such evidence can ap- 
pear; for to us many crimes and many virtues are 
made impossible by confinement ; and the shorthess of 
the time which is before us, gives little power, even to 
ourselves, of distinguishing the effects of terror from 
those of conviction ; of deciding >\ hether our present 
sorrow for sin proceeds from abhorrence of guilt or 
dread of punishment ? whether the violence of our in- 
ordinate passions be totally subdued by the fear of God, 
or only crushed and restrained by the temporary force 
of present calamity ? 

Our repentance is like that of other sinners on their 
d(fath bed ; but with this advantage, that our danger is 
not greater, and our strength is more. Our faculties are 
•not* impaired by weakness of body. We come to the 
great work not withered ^ by pains, nor clouded by the 
fumes of disease; but with minds capable of continued 
attention, and with bodies of which we need have no 
care ; we may therefore better discharge this tremen- 
dous duty, and better judjge of our performance. 

Of the efficacy of a death-bed repentance many have 
disputed; but we have no leisure for controversy. Fix 
in your minds this decision : ** Repentance is 9. change 
of the heart, of an evil to a good disposition," When 
that change is made, repentance is complete. God will 
consider that life as amended, which would have been 
amended if he had spared it. Repentance, in the sight 
of man, even of the penitfent, is not known but by its 
fruits ; but our Creator sees the fruit in the blossom or 
the seed. He knows those resolutions which are fixed^ 
those conversions which would be permanent ; and will 

* There cannot be a stronger exemplification of this idea, than the 
conduct of the Gao/er, who uttered the question vAth which we cpm- 
nienced our enquiry — l^Fiat shall I do to be saved? — What a change 
of mind and manners was wrought ih him by the power of Gdd ! 
Rea4 Acts, chap. xvi. 

« receive 
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rece«rc tHem who are qualified by hoty desires (ot 
works of riglitcAusness, without exacting fi'oi» them 
those outward duties which th^s shortness of tbeirlive^ ' 
hindered them from portbrmiag. 

Nothing, therefore, remains, but that we apply, with 
all our speedy. and with all our s^ceogth^ to rectify our 
desires,, and purify our thoughts: that we set God before 
us in all his-goodness and terrors ; that we consider hii^ 
as the Father and the Judge of all the earth ; as a Fa- 
ther desirous, to save ; as a Judge, who cannot pardoi\ 
unrepented iniqurty : that we* fail down before- h»m s^lf« 
condemned, and excite in our hearts an4ntens&dt*testa- 
tioa of those crimes which have provoked him; with ve- 
hement and steady resolutions, that if life were granted 
us, it should be spent hereafter in the practice of our 
duty *: that we pray the giver of grace to strer^tbeu 
and impress these holy thoughts^ and to accept our re- 
pentance, thoi^h late and in its beginnings violent: that 
we improve every good motion by diligent prayer : and * 
having declared a.nd ajti/irmed -f our faith by the holy 
communion, we deliver ourselves into his hands^ in 
jfirmhope, that he who created and redeemed us will 
so suffer us to perish. Rom, v. viii. 32. 

The condition, without which forgiveness is not to 
be obtained, is, that we forgive others. There is always a 
danger lest men fresh from a trial ii> which life has been 
lost, should remember with resentraeot and malignity the 
prosecutor, the witnesses, or the judges. It is, indeed* 
scarcely possible, that with all the prejudices of an in- 
terest sa weighty, and so affecting,^ the convict should 

* See z Cor. chappy, verses X4> 15. 

f I would have this expression to be parttcutarty attended to—* 
while, as a dying man, and with all possible sincerity of souf, I addt 
that if I coald wish to declare my faith> I know not of any woitfo id 
which I could do itflo Mrell^ and so perfectly to m^y satisfaction, aim 
the Comfli»^/«ff service of oui' Church: and if I wouJd wish to confirm 
that &ithy I fiuiow not 'of any appointed method so thoroughly adapted 
to that end as particitottion in that communion itself. — See particularly 
in this service, x\k9 Exhtrtation^ CMfesthn^ pfayer beginning IVe do 
mtbrejume, htz — Qonsecration — and prayer after receiving, OLotJ 

MM heavenly Faiher^ &c. Convicts should diligiently and repe,at- 

cdly read over this service before they communicate. 

F think 
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tKiiik oth^fwise than that he has be6n treated in some 
part of the process wjth unnecessary severity. Ill this 
opinion he is perhaps singular, and therefore probably 
mistaken. But there is no time for disquisition : we 
must try to find the shortest way to peace. It is easier 
to forgive than to reason right. He that has been in- 
juriously or unnecessarily hati'assed, has on6 Oppor^w* 
uity more of proving his sincerity, by forgiving the 
wrong, an3 praying for his enemy. 

It is the duty of a penitent to repair, so. far as he has 
the power, the injury which he has done. . What we 
can do, is commonly nothing more than to leave the 
world an example of contrition. On the dreadful day, 
ivhen the sentence of the law has its full force, some 
will be found to hive affected a shameless bravery, or 
negligent intrepidity. Such is not the proper behaviour 
of a convicted criminal. To rejoice in tortures is the 
privilege of a martyr ; to meet death with intrepidity is 
the right only of innocence, if in any Ituman being in- 
nocence could be found. Of him whose life is short- 
ened by his crimes, the last duties are humility and self- 
abasement. We owe to God sincere repentance; we 
owe to man the appearance of repentance. — We ought 
not to propagate an o^^inion, that he who lived in wick- 
edness can die with courage. If the serenity or gaiety 
with which some men have ended a life of guilt, were 
unfeigned, they can be imputed only to ignorance or stu- 
pidity; or, what is more horrid, to voluntary intoxica- 
tion: if they were artificial and hypocritical, they were 
•acts of deception, the useless and unprofitable crimes 
of pride unmortified, and obstinacy unsubdued. 

There is yet another crime possible, and, as there is 
reason to believe, sometimes committed in the last mo- 
ments, on the margin of eternity : men have died with 
e steadfast denial of crimes, of which it is very difficult 
to suppose them innocent. By what equivocation or re- 
serve they may have reconciled their consciences to 
falsehood, if their consciences were at all consulted, itia 
impossible to know : but if they thought that when they 
were to die, they paid their legal forfeit, and that the world 
liad no farther demand upon them $ that; therefore, they 

migtt, 
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niiglit, by keeping their own secrete; try to leave behind 
them a disputable reputation ; and that the falsehood . 
was harmless, because none were injured: — they had 
very little considered the nature of society. One of the 
principal parts of national felicity arises from a wise 
and impartial administration of justice. Everyman re- 
oses upon the tribunal of his country, the stability of 
iession, and the serenity of life. He therefore who 
tly exposes the courts of judicature to suspicion 
cither'of partiality or error, not only does an injury to 
those who dispense the laws, but diminishes the public 
confidence in the laws themselves, and shakes the foand-? 
tltion of public tranquillity* 

For my own part, I confess, with the deepest com* 
punction, the crime which has brought me to this place; 
and admit the justice of my sentence, while I am sink- 
ing under its severity. And I earnestly exhort yon, ray 
fellow prisoners, to acknowledge the offences which 
have been already proved ; and to bequeath to our 
country that confidence in public justice, without 
which there can be neither peace nor safety. 

As fcAv men suffer for their first offences, and most 
convicts are conscious of more crimes than have been 
brought within judicial cognizance, it is necessary to 
enquire how far confession ought to be extended ? Peace 
of mind, or desire of insturction, may sometimes de- 
mand, that to the minister whose council is requested, 
a long course of evil life should be discovered :— -but 
of this every man must determine for himself. — To the 
public, every man before he departs from life, is oblig- 
ed to confess those acts which have brought, or may 
bring unjust suspicion upon others, and to convey such 
information, as may enable those who have suffered 
losses to obtain restitution. 

Whatever good remains in our power, we must di- 
ligently perform — We must prevent, to the utmost of 
our power, all the evil consequences of our crimes. — ^\Ve 
must forgive all who have injured us.*— We must, by fer- 
vency of prayer, and constancy in meditation, endea- 
vour to repress all worldly passions, and generate in our 
minds that loye of goodness, and hatred of sin, which 
F2 ^ : may 
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may fit us for the society of heavenly mmdte.— And^ 
finally, we must commend and entrust our souls to hih 
who died for the sin)> of men ; with earnest wishes and 
humble hopes, that he will admit us with the. labourers 
who entered the vineyard at the last hovr, and associate 
us with the thief v/hom he pardoned^on the cross ! 

To this great end, you will not refuse to unite with 
jne, on bended knees, aind with humble hearts, in fer- 
vent prayer to the throne of grace ! May the Father 
of mercy hear our supplications, and have compassioa 
upon us I ' • 

** O Almighty Lord God, the righteous Judge of 
nil the earth, who in thy providential justice dost fre- 
quently inflict severe vengeance upon sinners in this 
life, that thou mayest by their sad examples effectually 
deter others from committing the like heinous offences, 
and that they themselves, truly repenting of their faults, 
may escape the condemnation of hell — look down ii> 
mercy upon us, tlti/ sorrowful servants,- whom thou hast 
suffered to become the unhappy objects of offended jils- 
tice in this world ! 

** Give us a thorough sense of all those evil thcyughtSy 
tQordSy and works , which have so provoked thy patience 
that thou hast been pleased to permit this public and 
shameful judgment to fall upon us ; and grant us sucb 
a portion of grace and godly sincerity, that we may 
heartily confess, and unfeignedly repent of every breach 
of those most holy laws and ofdinances, which if a man 
do, he shall even live in them, 

** Let no root of bitterness and malice, no hahknal 
and deadly sin, either of omission or commission ^ remain 
undisturbed in our hearts ! But enable us to make our 
ropfcntance universal, without the least flattering or de- 
ceitful reserve, that so we may clear our consciences 
before we close our eyes. 

*' And now that thou hast brought us within the view 
of our long home, and made us sensible that the time 
of our, dissolution draweth near; endue us, we humbly 
pray thee, O gracious Father, with such Christian for- 
litude, that neither the terrors of thy present dispensa- 
tion, 



tion, nor the remembrance of out former sins, maj^ 
have power to sink our spirits into a despondency of thy 
cverlastJHg mercies in the adorable Son. of thy love. 

" Wean our thoughts and affections, good Lord, from 
all the vain and delusive enjoyments of this transitory 
world ; that we may not only, with patient resignation, 
submit to the appointed stroke of death, but that our 
faith and hope may be so elevaited, that we may con- 
-c^ive a longing desire to be dissolved from these our 
learthly tabernacles, and to be with Christ, which is far 
ibetter than all the happiness we can wish for j)csides ! 

'^ And in due sense of our own extraordinary want 
of forgiveness at thy hands, and of our utter unworthi- 
fiess of the very least of all thy favours, of the meanest 
crumbs .which fall from thy table — Oh ! blessed Lord 
Jesus! make us so truly and universally'charitable, thoit 
in «n undis9erable4 'coraptiance with thy own awfid 
command, and most endearing example, we may both 
^eely forgive, and cordially pray for our most inveterate 
€7ieinie«, persecutorSf and slanderers /-^l^orgive them, O 
lord, we beseech thee— turn their hearts^ and £lithem 
mith thy love ! 

" Thus may we humbly tr^ist our sorrowful prayers 
:and tears will be acceptable in thy sight. Thus shaU 
nve be qualified, through Christ, to exchange this dis- 
mal- bodUy confinement [and these uneasy fetters] for 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God.— And thus shaH 
our legal doom upon earth be changed into a comfort- 
able declaration of mercy in the highest heavens : and 
all through thy most precious and ail sufficient merits, 
O blessed Saviour of mankind ! — who with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest ever, 6ne God^ 
world without end. Amen. 
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BEAUTIES, kc. 



ACTIONS. 



X HIN6S may be seen differently, and differ-^ 
ently shown ; but actions are Tisible^ though 
motives are secret. 

Life q£ Cowley- 
AUTHORS. 

Those writers who He on the watch for novelty, 
can have little hope of greafm***; for great' things 
cannot have escaped former observation. 

Ibid. 

It is the fault of some writers, that they pur- 
sue their thoughts to their last ramifications ; by 
which they lose the grandeur of generality. 

:ibi(i. ^ 

There are those who condemn authors for a 
want of novelty, which they are only supposed to 
want, from their accusers having already found 
similar thoughts in later books ; not knowing, or 
enquiring, who produced them first. This treat- 
ment is unjust. Let not the original- author lose 
by his imitators, 

Life of WaUer. 

F 4 The 
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The skilful writer, irritat tmilcet, m^tkes a Hue 
distribution of the style and animated'^arts. 

It is for want of this artful intertexture, and 
those necessary changes, that the whole of a book 
may be tedious though aU the parts are praised. 

Life of Butl^-. 

He who purposes to be an Author, should first 
he a studenL 

_ Life of Dryden. 

The writer who thinks his works formed for 
-dur^tiop, mistakes his interest when he mentions 
his enemies. He degrades his own dignity by 
showing that he was affected by their censures, 
and gives lasting importance to names^ which, 
left to themselves, would vanish from remem- 
brance. 

Ibid. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must trans- 
port ourselves to his time, and examine what 
were the wants of his contemporaries, and what 
were'iiis means of suppljnng them. That which 
is easy at onetime, was difficult at another. 

Ibid. 

It -is not easy for any man to write upon litera* 
ture^ or common life, so as not to m?ike himself 
known to those with whom he familiarly con- 
-verses, and who are acquhE^nted with his track of 
study, his favourite topics, his peculiar notions, 
«nd h\% habitual phrases. 

Xife of Addison. 

. The two most engaging powers of an author, 
e to make new lSnng& /amiliar^ Mkd familiar 
*i>g8 $iew* 

hifc of Pope. 

Next 
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Next to the crime of writing contrary to what 
4t man thinks^ is that of writing without thinking 

Lifr of ,Savs^. 

Making any material alterations in the works 
of a writer, after his deaths is a liberty which, 
>as it has a manifest tendency to lessen the confix 
.^ence of society^ and to confound the charactei^ 
of authors by making one man write by the 
judgment of another^ cannot be justified by any 
supposed propriety of the alteration or kindness 
^fthe friend* 

Life of ThAiqpson. 

-There is nothing more dreadful to an author 
than neglect : — compared with which, reproach, 
iiatred, and opposition, are names of happiness r 
yet this worst, this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fear. 

^Rambler, vol. i, p. xz. 

A successful author is equalTly in danger of the 
diminution of his fatne, whether he continues or 
ceases to write. The regard of the public is not 
to be kept but by tribute ; and the remembrance 
of pastseivice will quickly languish, unless sue- 
tiessive performances frequently revive it : yet ia 
every new attempt there is a new hazard; and 
there are few who do not at some unlucky time, 
injure their own char-actera.by attempting to en- 
large them. 

Xbid. f. i3o« 

Jt ought to be the first ^endeavour of a writer, 
to distinguish nature from custom ; or that^^hich 
is established because it is right, from that which 
<is right only because it is establrsbed; that he may 
Oiieither violate essential principles by a desire of 
V 5 novelty. 
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novelty, nor debar himself from the attainment 
of beauties within his view, by a needless fear of 
breaking rules which no literary dictator had au- 
thority to enact. 

Ibid. vol. s, p. 104. 

He that lays out his labours upon temporaiy 
subjects, easily finds readers, and quickly loses 
them: for what should make the book valued, 
when its subject is no more? 

Idler, Yol a, p. 37. 

Let honest credulity beware of receiving cha- 
racters from contemporary writers. 

Life of Dryden. 

The task of an author is either to teach what is 
not known, or to recommend known truths by 
his manner of adorning them ; either to let new 
light upon the mind, and open new scenes to the 
prospect, or vary the dress and situation of com- 
mon objects, so as to give them fresh grace and 
more powerful attractions. To spread such flow- 
ers over the regions through which the intellect 
has already made it progress, as may tempt it ta 
return, and take a second view of things hastily 
passed over^ or negligently regarded. 

Ramble^ vol. i, p. 13. 

Whilst an author is yet living, we estimate hia 
powers by the worst performance* When he is 
dead, we rate them by his best. 

Preface to Shak^are^ p. i> 

An author who sacrifices virtue to convenience, 
and seems to write without any moral purpose, 
even the barbarity ol his age cannot extenuate; 

for 
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for it is always «i writer's duty to make the world 
better, and justice is a virtue independent ot^ 
time and place. 

Ibid, p. X9aodzo. 

It is seldom that authors rise much above the 
standard of their own age. To add a little to what 
is best will always be sufficient for present praise; 
and those who find themselves exalted into fame, 
are willing to credit their encomiasts, and to spare 
the labou»* of contending with themselves. 

Ibid. p. 44. 

He that misses his end, will never be so much 
pleased as he that attains it, even when he caa 
impute no part of his failure to himself: and when 
the end is to please the multitude, no man, per- 
haps, has a right in things admitting of gradation 
and comparison, to throw the whole blame upon 
his judges^ and totally to exclude diffidence and 
shame by a haughty consciousness of his owa 
excellence^ 

Life of Cowley, 

Many causes may vitiate a writer's judgment 
of his own works. On that which has cost him 
much labour he sets a high value, because he is 
unwillii^g to think he has been diligent in vain; 
what has been produced without toilsome effort 
is considered with delight, as a proof of vigorous 
faculties and fertile invention; and the last work^ 
whatever it be, has necessarily most of the grace 
of novelty. 

Life of Milton. - 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses- 

himself in his own lustre. Of an opinion which 

is no longer- doubted, the evidence c«ases to be 

F 6 examined. 
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icxammed. Of an art universally practised the 
teacher is forgotten. ^Learning once made popn- 
lar is DO longer learning; it has the appearance of 
somethiirg ^vhrch we have Isestowed upon our- 
selves, as the daw^ appears to ri^ from the field 
which it refreshes. 

I<ife of Dryden. 

There is a species of writers, who without 
much labour have attained high reputation, and 
who are mentioned with reverence, rather for the 
possession than the exertion of xm<;ommon abili- 
ties. 

Xife of Smith. 

Tediousness, in an author, is the most fatal of 
'all fauhs. Negligence or errors are single and 
local, but tediousness pervades the whole; other 
faults are censured and forgotten, but the power 
of tediousness propagates itself. He that is weary 
the first hour is more weary the secoiid, as bodies 
formed into motion, contrary to then' tendency, 
pass more and more slowly through every succes- 
sive interval of space. 

a-ife of Trid^. 

An author w4)o ask« a subscription soon finds 
that lie has enemies. All who ido not encourage 
i^im, defame him. He that wants money will 
rather -be thought angry than poor; and he that 
wishes to save his money, conceals his avarice by 
Jiis malice* 

Life of Pope. 

An autlior bustling in the world, showing him- 
self in public, and emerging occasicmaHy from 
time to time into notice, might keep his works 
alive by his ^rsonal influence^ but that which 

conveys 
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cxTDTcys little information, and gives no greait 
pleasure, must soon give way, as the successioa 
of things produces new topics of conversation^ 
«nd other modes of amusement. 

Xife 4>r MaUet. 

« 

He tliat expects flights «f wit^ and sallies of 
pleasjBintry, from a successful writer, will be often 
<tisap{iointed. A tii&n of letters, for the most part^ 
spends in the privicies of study, tliat season o£ 
ilk in which the manners are ito be softened into 
«ase, and polished into elegance;; and when he 
has gained knowledge enough to be respected^ 
!has neglected the minuter arts by which he might 
have pleased. 

JR.ambler, vol. j, p, 83. 

He by whose writings the heart is jeotified, the . 
^appetites counteracted, and the passions repressed, ' 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the 
great republic of humanity, ^ven though his own 
behaviour should not always exemplify his rules. 
His instructions may diffuse their influence to 
regions in which it will not be inquired, whether 
the author be good or bad^ to times when all his 
faults and all his follies shall be lost in forgetful- 
ness, among things of no concern or importance 
to the worlds and he may kindle in thousands, 
and ten thousands, that flame which buriit but 
dimly iuvhimself, through the fumes of passion, 
or the damps of cowardice. The vicious moralist 
m^j be considered as a taper by which we are 
lighted through the labyrinth of complicated 
passions; he extends his radiance farther than his 
lieart, and guides all that are within view, but 
turns only those who make too ilear approaches. 

Ibid. vol. 2, jp. 133. 

But 
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But the wicjsedness of a loose or' profane aiH 
thor, in bis writings^ is more atrocious than thai 
of the gWdy libertine, or drunken ravi^her ; not 
only beiause it extends its effects ^ider (as a 
pestilence that taints the air is more destructive 
than poison infused in a draught) but because it 
18 committed with cool deliberation. By the in- 
stantaneous violence of desire, a good man niaj 
sometimes be surprised before reflection can come 
to bis rescue : when the appetites have strength- 
ened their influence by habit, they are not easily- 
resisted or suppressed ; but for the frigid villainy 
of studious lewdness,, for the calm malignity of 
laboured impiety, what apology can be invented ? 
what punishment can be adequate to the crime . 
of him who retires to solitude for tlie refinement 
of debauchery ; who tortures his fancy, and ran- 
sacks his memory, only, that he may leave the 
world less virtuous than he found it ; that he may 
intercept the hopes of the rising generation, and 
spread snares for the soul with more dexterity I 

Ibid. p. 134. 

He that commences a writer may be considered 
as a kind of general challenger, whom every one 
has a right to attack, since he quits the common 
rank of life, steps fo'rward beyond the lists, and 
offers his merit to the public judgment. Ta 
commence author, is to claim praise; and no 
man can justly aspire to honour but at the hazard 
of disgrace. 

Ibid. p. 2 3 IV 

Authors and lovers always suffer some infatua- 
tion through the fondness for th«r separate ob- 
jects, from which only absence can set them free j. 
and every man ought to re&tore bimself to the 

'full 



full exercise of l)is judgment, before he does tht^t 
which he cannot do improperly without injuring 
bis honour and his quiet. 

Ibid; vol. 4, p. 54. 

That of conniving at apother man printing 
his works, and then denying that he gave any 
authority, is a stratagem by which an author> 
panting for fame, and yet afraid of seeming to 
challenge it, may (at once to gratify his vanity 
and preserve the appearance of modesty) enter 
the lists and secure a retreat ; and this candour 
might suifer to pass undetected as an innocent 
fraud, but that, indeed, no fraud is innocent; for 
the confidence which makes the happiness of so- 
ciety is, in some degree, diminished by every man 
whose practice is at variance with his words. 

Life of Sir T. Browne, p. 257, 

He that teaches us any thing which we knew 
not before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a 
master ; he that conveys knowledge, by more 
pleasing ways, may very properly be loved as a 
benefactor ; and h6 that supplies life with inno- 
cent amusement will be certainly caressed as a 
pleasing companion. 

Idler, vol. 2> p« 184. 

That Shakspeare once designed to have brought . 
Falstaff on ihe scene again, we know from him- 
self; but whether he could contrive no train of 
adventures, suitable to his characteis or could 
match him with no companions likely to quicken 
his humour, or could open no new vein of plea- 
santry, and was afraid to continue the same strain 
lest it should not find the same reception ; he has^ 
in the play of Hen/y V. for ever discarded faim, 

and 
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anci made haste to dispatch him; perhaps, for the 
same reason for which Addison killed Sir Roger 
de Coverly, that no oth^ hand might attempt ta 
exhibit him, 

Jjet meaner authors learn fr^m this exampl^^ 
that it is dangerous to sell the bear which is not 

' yet hunted to promise to the public what tbej 

have not written. 

KQtes upon Shakefpear^ vol. 6^ p. 55. 

Jt is in vain for the most skilful author to cuK, 
tivate barrenness, or to paint on vacuity, Eveu 
Shakspeare could not write well without a proper 
subject. 

Ibid p. 164. 

Neit' er genius nor practice will always supply 
a hasty writer with the most proper diction. 

Ilbid. voL tOi p« 338U 

It is the nature of personal inveotive to be soon 
4inintelligible, aud the author that gratifies private 
unalice animam vulnere ponit^ destroys the effica- 
;cy of his own writings, and sacrifices the esteem 
of succeeding times to the laughter of a day. 

< ^ !lbi4. voL z, p. 434» 

AFFECTION. 

As for affectionj^ those that know'how^o o|)e* 
Tate upon the passions of men, rule it by making 
it operate in obedience to the notes which please ' 
or disgust it. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 215.. 

^- AFFECTATION. 

Affectation* n^aturally counterfeits those excet^ 
lencies whicli are placed at tjie greatest di;stance 

from 
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from possibility of attainment, because, kno^rin^ 
our own defects, we eagerly endeavour to supply 
them with artificial ejscelleuce^ 

RamUeri ^. 4, p. 104* 

AifectatioQ is to be always distinguished from 
•hypocrisy^ as being the art of counterfeiting those 
qualities which we might, with innocence and 
safety, be known to want. Hypocrisy is the ne- 
•cessary burthen of villaoy — ^Affectation part of 
ihe chosen trappings of folly. 

Ibid. vo9. ly p. 124 and 125. 

Every man speaks and writes with an intent to 
be understood; and it can seldom happen, but 
he that understands himself might convey his 
notions to another, if, content to be unde|;stood, 
he did not seek to be admired ; but wh«n once he 
begins to contrive how his sentiments may be 
received, not with most ease to his reader, but 
with most ?idvantage to himself, he then transfers 
his consideration from words to sounds, from 
sentences to periods, and as he grows more ele- 
gant, becomes Jess intelligible. 

Idler, vol. i, p. 20Z.. 
AGRICXJLTUKE. 

NotVing can more fully prove the ingratitude 
of mankind (a crime often charged upon them, 
and often denied) than the little regard which 
the disposers of honorary rewards have paid to 
Agriculture 1, which is treated as a subject so re- 
mote from common life by all those who do not 
immediately hold the plough, or give fodder to 
ihe ox, that there is room to question, whether a 

grcMi 
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greatparf ef mankind has yet been informed that 
Bfe is sustained by the fruits of the earth. 

Uiiivcrtal Visitor, p^i 11^ - 

. Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation^ 
tut the only riches we can call our own,^ and of 
which we need not fear either deprivation or di*^ 
minution* 

Ibid. p. ii2» 

Of nations, as of individuals^ the first blessing- 
is independence. Neither the man nor the peo- 
ple can be hapfy to whom any human power 
can deny the necessaries or conveniences of life* 
There is no way of living without foreign assist- 
ance but by the product of our own land impro'aed 
by our own labour. Every other source of plenty 
is perishable or casuaJL 

AGBICITLTURB OF ENGLAND 

Our coQDtry i», perhaps,, beyond all others^ 
productive of things necessary to life» The pine* 
apple thrives better between the tropics, and 
better furs are found in the Northern regions. 
But let ua not envy those unnecessary privileges; 
mankind cannot subsist upon the indulgencies of 
aatui^, but must be supported by her common 
gifts; they must feed upon bread and be clothed 
with wool, and the nation that can furnish these 
universal commodities, may have her ships wel- 
comed at a thousand ports, or sit at home, and 
receive the tribute of foreign countries, enjoy 
their arts,, or tioasure up their gpld. 

Ibid. p» 114. 
ACADEMY. 
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ACADEMY. 



In this country an academy for reforming and 
establishing the English Language could be ex- 
pected to do but little. If an academician's 
place were profitable, it would be given by in- 
ttrest ; if attendance were gratuitous, it would 
l)C rarely paid ; and no man would endure the 
least disgust. Unanimity is impossible, and ek^ 
bate would separate the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and 
promulgated; what would be its authority ? In 
absolute governments, there is sometimes a gene- 
ral reverence paid to all that has the sanction of 
power and the countenance of greatness. How 
little this is the state of our country, needs not 
be to4d. We live in an age in which it is a kind 
of public sport to refuse all respect that cannot 
be enforced. The edicts of an English academy 
would probably be read by many, only that they 
might be sure to disobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of 
corruption cannot be denied; but what preven- 
tion can be foun4^ The present iBanners of the 
nation would deride authority, and therefore no- 
thing is left but that every writer should criticise 
himself. 

Life of Roscommon* 



AGE. 



It has been found by the experience of mankind, 
that not even the best seasons of life are able to 
supply sufficient gratifications without anticipa- 
ting uncertain felicities: it cannot, surely, be sup- 
posed'thatold age,worn with labors, harrassed with 
auxiepes^ and tortured with diseases, should have 
any gladness of Its own, or feel any satisfaction 

. from 
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from the contemplation of the present — All the 
comfort that now can be expected must be rcr 
called frxjm the past, or borrowed from the futurJe : 
the pa&t is very soon exhausted; all the events or 
ivctions of which the memory can afford pleasure, 
are quic&ly recollected ; and the future lies be- 
yond tlie graye, where it can be reached only by 
virtue and devotion. 

^Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reli- 
gious hope, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding up- 
on him, falls into, a gulf of bottomless miserj^ 
in which every reflection must plunge him deep- 
jer, and where he finds only new gradations of 
\anguish and precipices of norron 

Karabler, vol. %, p. 91. 

Castom so far regulates the sentiments, at least 
^f common minds, that I believe men may be 
generally observed to grow less tender as they 
advance in age- 
ibid, p. 140. 

To the long catalogue of the inconveniences 
of old age, which moral and satirical writers 
have so copiously displayed^ may be often add- 
ed the loss of fame. 

ibid. i»l. 3, p. 130. 

Length of life is distributed impartially to v^ry 
different modes of life in veiy different climates^ 
A cottager grows old over his oaten cakes, like a 
citizen at a turtle feast. He is indeed seldom in- 
commoded by corpulence: Poverty preserves him 
from sinking under the .6«r^Ac» of hirmelf, but 
he escapes no other injury of time. 

Weiiero Itlandi, p* 19). 

He 
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He that would pass the latter part of hisr life 
with honour and decency, must> when he i» 
young, consider that he shall one day be old, and 
remember when be is oW, that he has once beea 
young. 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 304. 

Age seldom fails tochange the conduct of youth. 
We grow negligent of time in proportion as we 
have less remaining, and suffer the last part of life 
to steal from us in languid preparations for future 
undertakings^ or slow approaches to remote ad- 
vantages, in weak hopes of some fortuitous oc- 
currence, or drowsy equilibrations of undeter- 
mined counsel. Whether it be that the aged, 
having tasted the pleasures of man^s condition, 
and found them delusive, become less anxious for 
their attainment, or that frequent miscarriages 
have depressed them to despair, and frozen them 
to inactivity; or that death shocks them more as 
it advances upon them, and they are afraid to re- 
mind themselves of their decay, or discover to 
their own hearts that the time of trifling is past. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 32. 

The truth of many maxims of age gives tod 
little pleasure to be allowed till it is felt, and the 
miseries of life would be increased beyond all 
human power of endurance, if we Were to enter 
the world with the same opinions we carry from it. 

Ibid. vol. 4, p. 195, 

It is one of the melancholy pleasures of an 
old man to recollect the kinclness of friends, 
whose kindness he shall experience no more. 

Treatise on the Longitude, p. 14. 

An 
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An old age unsupported with nmtter for dis- 
course and meditation, is much to be dreaded. 
No state can be more destitute than that of him, 
who, when the dehghts of sense forsake him^ has 
no pleasures of tlie mind. 

^otcs upon Sliakspfare, vol. 9. p. 249. 

There is sometimes a dotage encroaching upon 
wisd^jtn, ~tfeat produces contradictions. Such a 
niati is positive and confident, beci^use he knows 
that his mind Was once strong, and knows tiot 
that it is become weak. Such a man fails not iu 
general principles, but fails in the particular ap- 
plication. He is knowing in retrospect, and ig- 
norant iu foresight. While he depends upon his 
memory, and can draw from his repositories of 
knowledge, he utters weighty sentences, and gives 
useful counsel; but as the mind gets enfeebled, 
he loses the order of his ideas, and entangles him- 
self in his own thoughts, till he recovers the lead- 
ing principle and falls again into its former train. 

Ibid, vol 10) p, 241. 

THE VANITY OF WISHING FOR OLD AGE. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of dnys> 
In health and sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 
That life protracted — is protracted woe* ' 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of joy : 
In vain the gifts their bounteous seasons pour^ 
The fruit autumnal and the vernal flower ; 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views and wonders that they please no more. 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

2 Approach 
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Appfoacli, ye itiinstrcls> try the soothing strailii 
And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain. 
No sound, alas ! would touch ih' impervious car^ 
Tho* dancing mountains witness Orpheus neaf» 
No lute nor lyrc his feeble power attend. 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 
•But everlasting <lictates crowd his tongue. 
Perversely grave or positively wrong. 
The still returning tale, and lingering jcst> 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd guest; 
"While growing hopes scarce awe the gath'riug sucefy 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 
The watchful guests still hiut the last offence, 
The daughter's petulance — the son's .ex pence; 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his wilU 

Unnumbered maladies his joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade-; 
But unextinguishM av^ice still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 
He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands. 
His bonds of debts and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes^ 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant the virtues of a t«mp'rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime. 
An age that melts in unperceiv'd decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears. 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers, 
The gen'ral fa/rite as the gen'ral friend ; 
^uch age there is, and who would wish its end i 

Yet e'en on this her load misfortune flings. 
To press the weary minutes' flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns, 
Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 
l^ow lacerated friendship claims a tear; 



Year 
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Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from with'riiig life away';. 
^New forms arise, and diST^rent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the stage, > 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

Vapity af Human Wishes^. 
AGE AND YOUTH. 

The notions of the old and young are like li- 
quors of different gravity and texture, which 
never can unite. 

* Kambler, toI. t. p. tg^ 

In youth it is common to measure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age 
to act without any measure but interest, and to 
lose shame without substituting virtue. 

( Ibid. vol. 4, p. 19?%. 

Such is the condition of life that something is 
always wanting to happiness. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are soon blasted by rashness 
and negligence, and great designs, which are de- 
feated by inexperience. In age we have know- 
ledge and prudence, without spirit to exert, or 
motives to promjit them: we are able to plan 
schemes and regulate measures, but have not time 
remaining to bring them to completion. 

Ibid. 

ARTS. 

An art cannot be taught but by its proper 
terms ^ but it is not always necessary to teagh 



the art. 



Idler, vol, t, p. 99.' 

Every 
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Every art ig improved by the emialafciott trf 
competitors. Tliqse who make no advances to- 
wards excellence, may stand as warnings against 
faults. .'■ ' 

' Preliintnary Difcoune to the J-ondon' Chronicle, p. 15^, 

ANGER. 

Men of a passionate temper are sometimes not 
without understanding or virtue, and are there*- 
fore not always treated with the severity which 
their neglect of the ease of all about them might 
justly provoke. They have obtained a kind of 
prescription for their folly, and are considered 
by their companions as under a predominant in- 
fluence that leaves th^m not master of their cpiir- 
duct or language, as acting without conscioiv- 
nessy and rushing into mischief with a mist be- 
fore their eyes. They are therefore pitied rather 
{ban censured ; and their sallies are passed over 
as the involuntary 'blows of a man agitated by 
the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without in- 
dignation,' that men may be found of minds 
mean enough fco be satisfied with this. treatment; 
wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege 
of madmen, and can without shame, and with- 
out regret, consider themselves as receiving hour- 
ly pardons from their companions, and giving 
them continual opportunities of exercising their 
patience abd boasting their clemency. 

Rambler, vol. t, p. 62. 

It is told by Prior, in- a panegyric on the Dnke 
of Dorset, that his servantji used to put themselves 
inhisway when he was angry, because he was 
sure to recompense theip. for any indignities 
which he made them suffer. This is the rownd of 

a passionate 
G 
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^|>assi()nate man's life — ^be contracts debts wIicb 
he I? farjous, which his virt<ie (if he has virtut) 
obliges him to discbarge al the return of bis rea- 
son. He spends bis time in outrage and acknow- 
ledgment, injury and reparation. 

Ibid. p. 6$, 

Nothing is more despicable, or more miser- 
able, than the old age of a passionate man. 
When the vigour of youth fails him, and his 
amusemenis pall with frequent repetition, his oc- y 
oasional rage sinks^ by decay of strength, into 
peevishness; that peevishness, for want of no- 
Tehy and vsiriety, becomes habitual ; the world 
falls off from around him ; and he is left, as 
Homer expresses it, to devour his own heart ia 
^oHtude and contempt. 

Ibid. p. 66. 

The maxim which Periander, of Corinth, one 
of the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial 
of his knowledge and benevolence, was, *' Be 
master of your anger/' ^ He considered anger as 
the great disturber of human life; the chief ene- 
my both of public happiness and private tranquil- 
lity, and thought he could not lay on posteffity a 
stronger obligation to reverence his memory, th^n 
by leaving them a salutary caution against this 
outrageous passion. -Pride is undoubtedly the ori- 
gin of anger; but pride, like every other p;assion, 
if it once breaks loose from reason, counteracts 
its own purposes. A passionate man, upon the re- 
view .of his. day, will have very few gratificati- 
ons to offer to his pride, when he has considered 
Taow his outrages were caused, why they were 
borne, and in what they are likely to end at last. 

Rambler, vol. i| p. 6o U 6i* 

' There 
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There is an ioGonsistency in Anger, very coni- 
xnon in life ;. which is, that those who are vexed 
to impatience, are angry to see others less dis- 
turbed thsm themselves ; hut, when others begin 
to rave, they immediately see in them what they 
could not find in themselves,, the deformity and 
folly of useless rage. 

Notes upon Shaketpeare, vol. 6, p. $JU 
AVAKICE. 

It is *no defence of a covetous man, to instance 
his inattention to his cfwn affairs — as if he might 
Bot at once be corrupted by avarice and idle* 
ness. 

Life of SiieCeld. 

Few listen without a desire of conviction to 
^ those who advise them to spare their money. 

Idler, voL i, p. 744, 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own 
fauk. 

Ibid. vol. z, p. ii6» 

. Avarice is an uniform and tractable vice; 
other intellectual distempers . are different in dif» 
ferent constitutions of mind. That which soothes 
the pride of one, will offend the pride of ano« 
ther ; but to the favour of th^6 covetous, bring 
money> and nothing is denied. 

Prince of A4)y8sinia, p. a3<.* 

*rHE a!ncients. 

Such is the general conspiracy of human na*- 
^ ture against contemporary merit, that if we had 
inherited from antiquity enough to afford em- 
ployment for the laborious,, and amusement for 
G ^ the 
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.the idle, what room wpuld have heen left for^ 

.'modern genius or modern industry ? Alqiost every 

isubject would have beeij pre^occupied, and every 

style would have been fixed by a precedent from 

xwhicli few would have ventured to depart: every 

writer would have had a rival whose superiority 

was already Acknowledged, and to whose fame 

, his work would, even before it was seen, be 

marked out for a sacrifi^ce. 

Idler, vol. a, p. 77. 

Antiquity, like every other quality' that atracts 

- the. notice of mankind.^ has votaries that reverence 

it, not from reason, but from prejudice. Some 

seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has 

^been long preserved, witho^ut considering that 

time has ' sometimes co-operated with chance. 

All, perhaps, are more willing to honour past 

than present excellence; and the" mind con- 

: templates genius thtoughthe shades of age, as 

the eye surveys the sun through Artificial opacity. 

Preface to Shakfpeare, p. 95. 
ADVERSITY, ^ ^ 

Adversity hasrever been considered,as the state 
• ia which a man most easily becomes acquainted 
with himself ; and this eflFect it must produce, by 
withdrawing flatterers, whose business it is to 
hide our weaknesses from us ; or.byrgiving loose 
to malice, and licence to reproach; or, at least, 
by cutting off those pleasures which called us 
away from meditation on our own conduct, and 
-tepi*essing that pride which too easily persuades 
us that we merit whatever we eajoy. 

KamUer, vol. i,p. 172' 

ADVICE. 
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AOVICE^ 



%^ chief lule to be qbseryed in. the exercise' 
«>f this dangerous oihc^ of giving a^vicjb^ is to 
preserve it pure firpm all mixture of interest or. 
"Wnitjf ; to forbear ^dmonitiou or reproof when, 
our consciences tell us that they are incited, not 
by the hopes of reforming faults, but the desire 
-pf showiBg 4jur discernment, or gratifying our 
own pride by the mortificalion of another. It 
is not, indee<itf certain that the most refined 
caution will iind a proper time for bringing a 
man to the knowledge of his own failings, or 
the most zealous benevolence reconcile him to 
that judgment by which they are detected. But 
be who endeavours 6nly tb^ happiness of him' 
Whom he reproves, will always have either the 
ssitisfaction of obtaining or deserving kindness: 
if be s^uQoeeds, he benefits his friend ; and if he 
^ils, he has at least the consciousness that be 
suffers for only doing welL 

ftambkr, vol. x^ p. Z46* 

It was^ the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of Ar- 
ragoii^ that dead c^unsejlors are saj'est,- The grave 
;puts an end to flattery and artiftcci, and the in- 
formation we receive from books is pure from 
interest^ fear»^ and ambition. Dead, counsellors 
a^Te likewise m.ost instructive, because they are 
heard with patience and with revereijce. We are 
not unwilling to believe that m An wiser tliancur-, 
delves, from, whose abilities we may receive, ad- 
vantage, without any danger>of rivalry or oppo-- 
sition^ a&d who affords m the light of his experi-; • 
^ce witliout hurting our eyes by flashes m Ju-. 
fiolance^ 

G 3 If 



If w6 consider the manner in which those who 
assume the office of directing the ' coaSuct qF 
others execute their undertaking, it will not be 
very wonderful that their labours, however zeal- 
ous or affectionate, are frequently useless. For 
what is the advice that is commonly given ? A 
few general maxims, enforced with vehemence' 
and inculcated with importunity; but failing for 
want of particular reference and immediate ap- 
plication. 

Ibid, 'vpi 2| p. i^ 

, It is not often .tha.t a man can have so much 
knowledge of another as is necessary to make in-* 
struction useful. We are sometimes not our-, 
selves conscious of the original motives of our 
actions, and when we know them, our first care 
is to hide them froiA the sight of others, and of^ 
ten from those most, diligent\y whose superiority 
either of power or understanding, may intitle 
them to inspect our lives. It is, therefore, very 
probable that he who endeavoui*s the cure of our 
intellectual maladies, mistakes their cause, and 
that his prescriptions ^vail nothing, because he 
knows not which of the passions, or desires, i» 
vitiated. 

Ibid. 

Advice, as it always^gives a teniporary appear- 
ance of superiority, can never be very grateful,^ 
even when it is most necessary, or most judici- 
ous; but, for the same reason, every one is eager 
to instruct his, neighhour. To be wise ot to be . 
virtuous, is to buy dignity and im'portance«at a 
high, price; but when nothing is necessary "to- • 
elevation but detection of the follies or the faolta 
of ethers, no man is so insensible to the voice 
of fanie as to linger on the ground. 

Ibid. 
/ 

Advice 
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Advi€e^)s'offensive, not because it liiys us open . 
to unexpected regret, ox convicts us of a»y fault 
which has escaped our Notice, but because it 
shows that we are known to others as well as our- 
selves; and the officious monitor is perslecuted 
with hatred, not because his accusation is false, 
but because he assumes the superiority which we 
are not willing to grant him, and has dared to 
detect what we desire to conceal. ^ 

Ibid. .vol. 3. p. 295, 

. AMBrrroN. 

Ambition is generally proportioned to men's 

capacities :• Providence seldom sends any into the 

world with an inclination to attempt great things, 

who bave not abilities likewise to perform them^. 

^ifeofDr. £oerhaave,p. 113.. 

— -^ Ambition, scornful of restraint, 
Ev'n from the birth, affects supreme command,r. 
Swells in the breast, and with resistless force 
O'erbears each gentler motion of the mind'; 
As when a deluge overspreads the plains. 
The wand'ring rivulets and silver lakes 
Mix undistinguished in the general roar/ , 

Irene, p.3ft». 

jf Picture of Amhitiony in the Fate of Cardinat 
. WoUey. 

*. tn full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand. 

Law in his votcc) and Fortune hi his hand; 

To him the church, tde realm, their powers consigii, , \ 

Through him the rays of regal l?9Clnty s^ine. 

SliU to new bights his restless wishes tow'r, 

Claifli leads to claim, and pow'r advances po\y'r ;, 

Till conquests unresisted cease to please. 

And i:ight$ sttbtnitted, left him none to ;seize. 

" G 4 At 
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At length Iiis sovereign frowns— the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and veick the sign to hate ; 
Where'er he turns he me^ts a stranger's eye, 
, His suppliants scorn hihi, and his followers %; 
At once is lost the pride of awful state. 
The golden canopy, the glit'riftg plate. 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv'ried army, and the menial lord ; 
With age, with care, — with maladies oppress^d^ 
He seeks the refage of monastic rest. 
Grief add^ disease, remember'd folly stings. 
And his last sighs reproach tlie fate of kings. 

Vamty of Httflua WSfliei; 

Candour and tenderness are in any relation^ 
»nd on all occasions, eminently, amiable; bnt 
ivhen xkey are found in an adversary, and fpund 
so prevalent as to overpovirer that zeal which his 
c'ause^^xcites, and that heat which naturally in- 
creases in the prosecution of argument, and which 
may be, in a great measure, justified by the love 
of truth, they certainly appear with particular 
advantages; and it is impossible not to en vy those 
who possess the friendship of him whom it i$ 
««ven some degree of good fortune to have known 
asittijenemy« 

• Letter 49 Dr. Dovglas, jh 3« 

ADHlRATION. 

Admlraiitton mvst be continued bj tbs^t aovelty 
twhich fir&t produced it; and how much soever it 
giv^fl, there mu^t always be reason to imagine, 
4hat more remains. 

* ilambkiV VoL 4, p. 157* 

A man onc^-distiuigittahed, soom gaina adniirera* 
Xiife •£ Roger AachAii, p. a44. 
**' ' AI»»R£aS 
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ADDRESS. 

The stri^jtest mor^bts silovr forms of addren. 
-to be used^ without much regard to their literal, 
.acceptation^ When fsither res|)ect xtr- tenderness 
^requires them^ because they are universally 
known ^o denote, not the degree, but the spe-. 
cies of >«ur sentimenUu~ 

Idler, vol. t, p. 283. 

A*«OT»A!NCE* 
He whose stupidity has armed iaim against 
the shafts of ridicule, wiil always act ^nd speak 
with greater audacity sthan they whose sensibi- 
lity represses their ardour, and who dare never 
let their confidence oiUgrow their abilities. 

Gambler, vol. 3, p. 452. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

' Promise — large jwromise — is the -soul of &n ia<i- 
wertisement. 

Jdi«r, vol* I, p. 225. 
ABSTIKEl^CE. 

To set'the mind above the appetites is the end 
of abstinence ; which one^f the fathers observer 
to be, not ^ virtue, 'buA the ground-work of a/civ- 
tue. By forbearing to do what may innocently 
he done, we may add ^hourly npw vigour to re- 
^oIuttOH, and secure the power of resistance 
when pleasure x>f interest shall lend tbefir. charms 
to guik, 

' . IbkL> 294. ■ 

AUCTION. .', .: . f 

He that has Jived without knowing to ^wliat 

lieigbt desire may be raised by vanity, with 

G 5 vhat 
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what rapture baubles are snatched out of the^ 
hands of rival collectors : how the eagerness of . 
one raises eagerness in another, and one worths 
less purchase makes another necessary, may, by 
passing a few hours at an auction, learn more' 
than can be 'shown by many volumes of maxims 
or essays. 

Ibid.vol. 2| p. sr. 
ATHEIST. 

It has been long obse^ved that an Atheist has 
no just reason for endeavouring conversions, and 
yet none harrass^, those minds, which they caa 
influence, with more importunity of solicitation 
to adopt their opinions. In proportion as they 
doubt the truth of their own doctrines, they are 
desirous to gain the attestafion of another un- 
derstanding, and industriously labour to win a 
proselyte; and eagerly catch at the slightest 
pretence to dignify their sect with a celebrated- 
name. 

Life of Sir T. BrowD; p. 2 8 3 ♦ 
ABILITY.- 

It was well observed by Pythagoras, that abi-^ 
lity and necessity dwell near each other. 

Idler, vol. z, p* 154* 
ACCIBBNT. 

In every performance, perhaps in ev^ry greats 
character, part is the gift of nature, pai^ the 
contribution of accident, and part, very often, 
not the greatest part, the effect of voluntary- 
election and regular design." 

Memoirs of Uie King of Pruffi% p. xodw 

ANTICIPATION. 
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' Whatever advantage we snatch beyond a ocr^- 
tain portion allotted us by nature^ is like money 
spent before it is due, which at the t^me of re— 
gfular payment^ will be missed and regretted. 

Idler, vol. 1, .p. 35. 

APFLAVSE.. 

It frequently happens that applause abates di-- 
ligence. , Whoever finds himself to have per-- 
formed more than was demanded>. will be con-' 
tented to spare the labour of unnecessary per« 
formances^ and sit. d<>vvn to enjoy at ease hi$» 
superfiuities of honour. But long intervals ot* 
pleasure dissipate attention and weaken con->- 
staocy ; nor is it easy for. him that has sunk^ 
from diligence into sloth, to rouse put of his le-> 
tfaargy, to recollect |;)is notions, re-kindle bis- 
curiosity, and engage with his former., ardour/ 
in the toils of stud)\ ' ^ 

Rambler, vol', j, p. 34.^ • 

AUT* 

The nobl^t beauties of arUarethose.pfwhicli* 
tlie effect is cxtenfied with rational nature, or. at^ 
least, with tlie whole circle of polished » life i,. 
what is less than this can only be, pretty^ ..the 
plaything of fashion, and the amusement, of a-. 
day. 

AVfBAi3iA'SC-BB' (eft€fL^eetitful}s). ■■.<.''' 

li the condition. of. men^ it frecjuently; hap*- 

pens that grief and anxiety lie hid; under tbek. 

gpWcn robes af prosperity, and the' gldom of. 

calamity is cheered by secret radiations of hope 

GL& audi 
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«nd comfort, as in the works of nattn^^ tT>« h&g 
is fiometimes covered with fiowers^ and the min« 
coi^ealied in the barren cragd. 

AHMT. 

An nnay, especially a defensive army, Tnulti- 
plies i tselK The ^^oatagibn of enter|wize spreads 
from one heart to another; zeal fbx« native, or 
detestu'tlon fcnr a foreign jsovereign, hope g{ sud-s 
den greiitness or riches, friend»hip «r emulation 
between particukr men, or what ai*e perhaps 
more general and p6werful,5 desire of novelty, 
and impatience of inactivity, fill a -camp with 
ddventur'Cr&j, add rank to* rank^ and squadron t<» 
squiidron- ' * 

SifemoirtdF^heXiogofJ'nifEa, p. txS. 

Al'HOIlISMS. 

l?S^c'frct{nently fall into error and lelly, not 
l>ecause the true prliK^iples of action are not 
known, but because, for a time, they are not 
remembered : be may, therefore, justly be num- , 
bered among the benefactors of mankind, whd . 
contracts the great rules of life into short sen- 
tences that may be easily impressed on the me- 
mory, -and taught by frequent recoUectioa to 
Kcurhabitoallytb the mind.* 

'Samfcter, -vol. 49 p- ^4* 
AXIOMS^ 

Pointed iixidms, nad acute .replies, fly loose 
;about the World, and are assigned sucoessively^to 
tho^e whom it ma^ be the fashion to celebrate* 

' JUfcofWalter- 
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' B. 

BOOKft. 

'SUCH bool^s as mak^ liitle things too hnpori^ 
i«m/, may be considered as shoviring the world 
under a false appearance; aud so far as they ob- 
■tain credit from the young a^d inexperiepc^d, qs 
anisleaditiLg expectation^ and misguid^g practice. 

He &at metely makes a f^oohfrom books, may 
1>e Qsefiil^ but can scsHroely be great. 

I^tfe of Butleri 

That "bo&k is good in vain which the reader 
throws away. He only is the master who keeps 
the mind in pleasing captivijy ; whose pages are 
perused wkh eagerness, and in hope of ©ew plea- 
sure are peroised ^gain; and whose conclusion is, 
perceived with an -eye of «orr-ow, sufch as the tra-t ■ 
'veller casts utjpon d€|>ailing 4^y« 

♦ Life of Dryd«n. 

" Books,^' saysBacon^'^^w ne'cer ieath the use 
-ofbooksJ" The student must learn by commerce 
with mankind to reduce his sp^uJ&tions to prac-; 
tice, and accommodate his knowledge to the 
purposes of life- 

' Hamfclor^vol. j, p. 189. 

No man sbouM thinic so highly of himself a» 
to imagine be could xeceive no lights frxxto 
books, nor so meanly, as to believe he can dis- 
cover nothing but what is to be learned from 
theflou 

4i^ of Pf » Bder^a^ve^ p^ 2^9^ 

Ecoks 
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Books are faithful repositories, n^hich may be 
a while neglected or forgotten, .but when they 
are opened again, will again impart their in- 
struction. Memory once interrupted is not to be 
recalled. . Writt^^arning is a fixed Juminary^ 
which, after the cloud thfet had hidden it is past 
away, is again bright in its proper station. Tra- 
dition is but a meteor, which, if it once falls, 
cannot be rekindled.^ 

Weftera Islands, p. 259i • 

When a language begins to teem with books^^ 
it is tending to refinement, as those who under- 
take to teach others piust have undergone some 
labour in improving themselves ; they set a pro- 
portionate value on their own thoughts, and 
wish to enforce them by efficacious expressions. 
Speech becomes embodied and permanent ; dif- 
ferent modes- and phrases are compared, and the 
best obtain an establishment. By degrees one 
a^e imppoyes upon another; exactness is first: 
obtained and afterwards elegance; But- diction^ 
merely vocal is always in. its childhood: as no 
man leavtes his eloquence behind him> the new. 
generations have all to learn. There may pos- 
sibly be Books without a polished language, but 
there can be no polished language without* 
Books. ^, 

Ibid pw 26S. 

There are books only known to antiquaries* 
and. collectors, which are sought because they 
are Scarce; but' they would not have been scarce 
bad they been much esteemed. 

Preface to Shakfpearc,:p. iz6. 
BENEFITS. 

It isnottt^cessary to refuse benefits from a-bad' 
nan^ when the acceptiance implies no approba- 
tion 



tbti of his crimes : nor has the subordinate officer 
any ofoUgatidn to £xamipe the opinions or con*' 
iiuct of those linger whom he acts, exeept that' 
he may not be' made the instnunent oC wicked*- 

ness. . - 

Lifeof Addilbni- 

Burlesque consists in a disproportion betweem 
the style and the sentiments^ or between the ad- 
ventitious sentiments and the fundamental sub- 
ject. It, therefore, like all bodies compounded 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it a principle 
of corruption. ^11 disproportion is unnatural^, 
and from what is unnatural we can derive only" 
the pleasure which novelty produces. We ad- 
mire it a while as a strange thing ; but when it 
h no longer strange, we perceive its deformity. 
It is. a kind of Brtince, which, by frequent repe- 
tition, ijetects itself; and the reader, learning iiv 
time yvhat he is to^ expect, lays down his book ;. 
as the spectator turns away from a second ex- 
hibition of those tricks, of which the only use 
is, to show that they can be played. 

Life of Butler* 

BEAUTY.- 

If the opinion o{ Bacon be thought to deserve 
much regard, very few sighs would be vented 
, for eminent and superlative elegance of form. 
*^*'For beautiful women (says he) are seldom of 
any great accomplishments^ because they, for 
the most part, study behaviour I'ather than, vir- 
tue,^' 

RamUer; vol, j> p« 230^ 

• . ■ . We 
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. WJc recommend the care of their nobler part 
to womcQ^, and tell tb^m bo!{ir little addition is 
jxtade by all their arts^ tQ the graces of the ixiindj 
But when.i|r^8 it known that female goodness or 
knowledge was able to attract that officiousness^ 
or inspire that ardour^ which beauty produces 
* whenever it appears? 

Ibid.<vol. If p. 74, 

The Uoom and ijofene^s of the femaje sex are 
not to be expeoteq among the lower classes of 
life, whose faces, ar^ <?xposed >o i^e rudeness of 
the climate, and whose features ^re sometimes • 
ceontracted by want, axyd sometimes hardened by 
blasts. Supreme beavty is seldom found in cot* 
tages, or workshops, even where no ^eal hard-« 
'ships' ace scfffered^ To-expand the human face 
to lis full perfection, it seems netcessary that the 
fUind should co-operate by placiduess of content, 
4)r can«ci|onsne8s of superiority. 

Wei^em Iflands, .p, 19^. 

Beauty is no little subject to the examination 
of reason, that Paschal supposes it to end where 
^emonsti:ation begins ; ana maintains that, witli- 
out inc^nguity and absurdity, we cannot .speak 
of geometrical beauty, 

^ambleri vol. 2, p. 219. 

Beauty is well known to draw after it the per- 
secutions of impertinence ; to incite tji.e arti- 
fices <tf envy, and to raise the dames of tmlawfui 
love; yet among ladies ^ivbqm prudence or mo- 
desty have n^ade most eminent, wl^o has.ey^r 
complained of the incoHveniences of an amiable, 
form, or would have purchased safety by the loss.^ 
of charnjs? 

3[Wd,vol. 3t p. 35. 

It 



It requires but little acquaintance with the 
heart, to know that woman's first wish is to be*, 
handsome; and that, consequently, the readiest 
fnethod of obtaining her kindness is to praise hex 
2>eauty. 

'Ibidk vol. 4f p. I59« 

As we are more accustomed to beauty tba?3^ 
deformity, we may conclude that to be the j^a-^ 
son why we approve and admire it, as we «^p» 
l^rove and admire customs and fsL^Tww of dress, 
for no other reason than that we i^re ja^^d tp \ 
them : so that though had)it find custom caanpt 
l>e said to be the cause of beauty, it is certainljf 
the cause of our liking it« 

Idier, wL t, f . 167. •. 

In the works of nature, if we compare orie spe- 
cies with another, all ar« equally beautiful, mud 
preference is given from custom, or some associ-* 
aiion of ideas; and in creatures of the same spe- 
cies, beauty is the medium, or centre, of all iti| 
various for ms^ 

Ibid. p. 172. 

Beauty without kindness dies imenjoyed, an4, 
jondelighting. * 

Kotes vpon SliaJd^eare^ roU i, p.' 191. 

Neither man por woman will have much diffi^r 
culty to tell' how ieuuty makei richer phamntl 
'exc(^t by declaring ignorance of what every one 
Icnows, and confessing insensibility of what every 
one feels. 

|bi4.vpl»a, p, 7$,' ' 

It is an observation countenanced by Shak-f 
«iiear^ and aome <)f our best writeri?# that no wo-4 

meju 
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man can ever be offSended with the mention of 
her beauty. 

Ibid.' vol, 7, p. t8; 
THX BANGER 07 BEAUTY. 

Tke teeming mother, anxioil^ for her raceii 
Begs for each birth the fortune of .a face ; 
Tet ^one could tell what ills from Beauty springs 
And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. 

Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes. 
Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 
Whom joys with soft varieties inviie,. Vf ;;•* • . , 
By day the frolic^ and the dance by night ; 
Who frown with vanity, who ^mile with art. 
And ask the latest fashion of the heart ; 
What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall 

save. 
Each nymph your rival, aud each youth your slave I 
Against your fame with fondness, hate combines, 
The rival batters, and the lover pines. / 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls. 
Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance fall3 : 
Tired with contempt she quits the slipp'ry reign,^ 
And, Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain ;. 
Ihcfowdsat once, where none the pass defend^ . 
The harmless freedom and the private friend. - 
The guardians yield by force superior ply^d, 
By interest. Prudence ; and by flatt'ry, Pride : 
. Now Beauty falls betray'd, despis'd, distrest, 
And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Vanity of Human Wilhet. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

There has, perhaps, rarely passed a life, of ' 
which a judicious and faithful narrative would 
not be useful. For 'not only every man has, in 
the mighty mass of the world> great numbers in 

, the 
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the same condition with himself^ te whom hin 
mistakes and miscarriages^ escapes and expe- 
dients, would be of immediate and app^ir^nt use ; 
hiit there is such an uniformity in the st^te of 
maii^ considered apart from adventitious and 
separable decorations and disguises^ that there 
is scarce any possibility of good or ill but is 
common to human kind. 

Rambler, vol, i , p. 37^ 

The necessity of complying, with times, and 
of sparing persons, is the great impediment of 
biography. History may be formed from per- 
manent monuments and records, but lives can 
only be written from personal knowledge, which 
is growing every day less, and in a short time 
is lost for ever. What is known can seldom be 
immediately told, and when it might be told, is , 
no longer known. 

Life of Addiloa* 

The writer of his own life has at least the first 
qualification of an historian, the knowledge of 
the truth; and though it may plausibly be ob- 
jected, that his temptations to disguise it, are 
equal^to his opportunities of knowing it,, yet it' 
cannot but be thought, that impartiality may 
be expected with equal confidencie from him* 
that relates the'passages of his own life, as from 
him that delivers the transaction^ of another. 
What is' collected by conjecture (and by con- 
jecture only .can one man judge of another's 
motives or sentinlents) is easily modified by 
fancy or desire ; as objects inijjerfectly discern- 
ed take foi:ms from the hope or fear of* the be- 
hWd^r. But ribat which is fully known cannot 
be falsified but with reluctancfe of understand* 

ing^ 
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ihg^.aud'alarm'of conscience ;— of understand^ 
ingi the lover of troth; — of conscience, the seri^r 
tiael of virtde. ^ . 

Idkr, vol^ 2f p. z^u 

There is a fcinci of men who may be classed 
under the name of busilers, vhose btisi/iess keeps 
them in perpetual motion, yet whose' motion 
always dudes their business ; who are always to 
^ what they n£ver do^; who cannot standstill 
becituse they are wanted in another place, and. 
r who are wanteii in many places because they 
can stay in none* 

. ; Jkiids vol If p, 104* 

^ B^NBYOLENCE. 

Th%t benevolence ia always strongest which. 
arises from participation of the same pleasures, 
^ince \vt are naturally most willing to revive in 
our minds the jnemory of persons with whom 
the idea of enjoyment is connected. - ; - 

Men have been known to rise to favour and 
to fortune only by being skillful in tlie sports" 
with wluchtheir patron h^yppened to be delight- 
4?d, by cpncuxring wi^h his taste for some pj^rti- 
cuMr species of curiQsities, by relishing the sama 
^ine^ or ftpplaR4ii)g the same coolfery. 

JBven t)i(»se wbpin wisdoQ^i s^^d virtu^ fa^ye;> 
plaiQcd above regard to such getty recommenda- 
tions^ fnust nevertheless be gained, bjy^ simiHtudei 
of manners. The higne^t Ofud noblest eiyoy- 
m^t qi familiar {ife, tl|e comiu'inic^lion of 

knowledge 
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knowledge and reciprocation of^ sentiments, 
must always pre-suppose a disposition to the 
same enquiry, and delight in the same disco- 
veries, 

Jbid. 
BUSINESS. 

Whoever is engaged in a mnltiplicily of busi- 
ness, must transact much by substitution, and 
leave something to hazard ; and he that £lttempt^ 
to do all, will wast« his life in doftig little. > , * 

Idfer, vol, i, p. 107. 

It very selddm happens to a nian that his busi- 
ness is his pleasure. What is done from neces- 
sity, is so often to be done when against the pre- 
sent inclination^ and so often fills the mind with 
anxiety, that an habitual dislike steals upon us, 
and we shrink involuntarily from the reaiem- 
brance of otir task. This is the reason why al- 
' most every one wishes to quit his employment: 
hetloesnot like another state, but iiy disgusted 
with his own. 

Ibid, vol. If p. 275. 
NATURAL 9OUNTIES. 

If the extent of the human view could com- 
prehend the whole frame of the universe, per- ^ 
haps it woiild be found invariably true, that Pro- 
vidence has given that iti greatest plenty, which 
the tiondition in life makes of greatest use ; and 
that nothing is peniiriously imparted, or placed 
from the reach of man, of which a more liberal 
distribution, or a more easy acquisition, would 
increase real and, rational felicity. 

^ Ihld. vol. 1, p. 206. 

CONFIDENCE 
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CONFIPEKC& 

CSONFIDENCE is the common consequence 
of success. They whose ex<5iellence of any kipd 
has been loudly celebrated, are ready to co^n- 
cl«ide that their powers are universal. 

Pre&ce to Shaldjpeaxtei p. 49*' 

Self-confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings, yet he who forms bis opinion of - 
himself, without knowing the "powers of other 
jnen, is very liable ^to error. 

Life of Pope; 

It may be no less dangerous to claim, on cer- 
tain occasions, too little than too much,. There 
is something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, 
to which we often yield as to a resistless power ; 
nor can he reasonably expect the confidence of 
others, who too apparently distrusts himself. 

Rambler^ voL z, p. 3.' 

There w6uld be few enterprizes of great labouc 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which we persuade 
ourselves to expect from' tliem. 

Ibid. p. 9. 

Men who have great confidence in their own 
penetration, are often, by that confidence, de^ 
ceived; they i'magine they can pierce through 
all the involutions of intrigue without the dili- 
gence necessary to weaker minds, and therefore 

sit 
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sit idle and secure. They believe that none ctok 
bope to deceive them^ and .therefore that none 
3¥ill try. 

Memoirs of the King ofPkrudiai p: itx. 

Nothing is more fatal to happiness or virtue ^ 
than that confidence which flatters us with an 
opinion of our own strength, and,^by assuring 
us of the power of retreat, precipitates us into 
hazard. ' ^ 

Idler, vol. i, p. t^i* 

Whatever might be a man's confidence in his 
dependants or followers, on general occasions, 
there are some of such particular importance, 
he ought to trust to none but himself; as the 
same credulity that might prevail upon him to 
trust another, might induce another to commit 
the same office to a third, and at length, that 
some of them may be deceived. - 

^ Life of Drake, p. 19S. 

Men overpowered with distress eagerly listen 
to the, /first offers of relief, close with every 
scheme, and believe every promise. He that ^ 
has no longer any confidence in himself; is glad 
to repose his trust in any other that will under-- 
take to guide him. ' ' 

Ibid. p. 340.'- 



, V ' COMMERCE. . 

Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters 
-of fortune, i:nconst4.nt and deceitful as her mother. 
She chooses her residence where ,she is least ex-. 

pected, 
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/pected, and shifts her abode when her contintt- 
aiice is, in appearance, most firmly settled. , 

^ . Universal Vifitor, p. 112. 

Where there is no commerce nor manufacture/ 
he that is born poor can scarcely become rich j 
aAd if none are able to buy' estates, he that is 
born to landy cannot annihilate his family by 

' selling it. 

Weftcm Illand», p. X94« 

It inay deserve to be enquired. Whether a great 
nation ought to be totally commercial? Whether, 
amidst the uncertainty of human affairs, too 
nluch attention to one mode of happiness may 
not endanger others? Whether the pride of 
riches must not sometimes have recourse to the 
protection of courage? And whether, if it be 
necessary to preserve in some part of the em* 
: pire the military spirit, it can subsist more con^- 
modiously in any place than in remote and un- 

I profitable provinces, where it can commonly do 
ittle harm, and whence it may be ealled forth 
at any sudden exigence ? 

It must, however, be confessed, that a man 
^ho places honour only in successful violence, 
• is a very troublesome and pernicious anim^ in 
time of peace, and that me martial character 
cannot prevail in a whole people, but by the di- 
minution of all other virtues. He that is accuis* 
tomed to resolve all right into conquest, wil^ 
have very little tenderness or equity. All the 
friendship in such a life can be only a confederar- 
cy pf invasion, or alliance of defence. The 
strong must flourish by foice^ and the weak sub- 
' *^y stratagem* 

Ibid, pt 210 & 211. 
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COMPLAISANCE. 



There are many arts of gracrousness and con- 
ciliation which are to be practised without ex- > 
pence, and by which those may be made our 
friends, who have never received from us any 
l*eal benefit. Such arts, when they include neither 
guilt nor meanness, it is surely reasonable to 
learn ; for who would want that love which is 
so easily to be gained ? i 

Rambler, toI. i, p. x5. 

The universal axiom in which all complaisance 
is included, and from which flow all -riie formali- 
ties which custom has established in civilized na- 
tions, is, " That no man should give any prefer- 
ence to himself;'^ a rule so comprehensive and 
certain, that perhaps it is not easy for the mind 
to imagine ^n incivility without supposing it to 
Ibe broken. 

Ibid p. 462. . 

There are, indeed, in every place, some par- 
ticular modes of the ceremonial part of good 
breeding, which being arbitrary and accidental, 
can be learned only by habitude and xionversa- 
tion. Such are the forms of salutation, the dif- 
ferent gradations of reverence, and all the ad- 
jusitmeuts of place and precedence. These, 
howevei;, may be often violated without oflTence, 
if it be sufficiently evident that neither malice 
nor pride contrib,uted to the failure, but will not 
atone, however rigidly observed, for the tumour 
of in^^olence, or petulance of ccwtempt. 

Itii 

Wisdom aDd virtue are by on means sufficient, 
.without the supplemental law of good breed- 
H ing 
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ing, to secure freedom from degenerating into, 
rudeness, or self-esteem from swelling into inso- 
lence. A thousand incivilities may be commit- 
ted, anfl a thousand offices neglected, without 
any remorse of conscience, or reproach from 
reason. . * 

^ Ibid. p. z6uk 

If we would, have the kindnfess of others, we 
must endure their folliep. He who cannot per- 
suade himself to withdraw from society, must be 
content to pay a tribute of hi6 tinie to a multi- 
tude of tyrants : To the lokerer, who makes fip- 
pointments which he never keeps; to ^he con- 
suiter, who asks advice which he never takes; to 
the boaster, who blusters only to be praised ; to 
the complainer, who whines only to be pitied ; 
to the pKojector, whose happiness is to enter- 
.tain his friends with expectations, which ajl but 
himself know to be vain; or to the oeconomist, 
who tells of bargains and settlements; to the 
politician, who predicts the fate of battles and 
breach of alliances ; to the usurer, who com- 
paresthe different funds; and to the talker, who 
talks only because he loves to be talking. 

Idler, vol. i, p. 80. 
SELF-COMPLACENCY. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines 
he shall please others. ■ , 

Life of pope. 
CHARITy. 

Charity would lose it's name were it influenced 
by so mean a motive as human praise. 

Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee 
for clothing French Prifoners, p» 158. 

To 
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To do the best can seldom be the lot of mait; 
it is sufficient if, tvhen opportunities are present-, 
ed, he is ready to do gopd. How little virtue 
could be practised if beneficence were to wait 
always for the most proper objects, and' the no- 
blest occasions ; — occasions that may never hap- 
pen, and objects that may never be fonnd ! 

Ibid^ p, 159; 

That Charity is l?est of which the conse- 
quences are most extensive* 

Ibid^ 

Of Charity it is superfluous to observe, that 
it could have no place if there were no want; 
for of a- virtue which could not b^ practised, 
the omission coiild not be culpable. Evil is^not 
only the occasional, but the etiicieut, cause of 
charity. We arc incited to the relief of misery. 
' by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the suff'erer ; that we are in danger 
of the same distresses; 'and may some time im- 
plore the same assistance. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 209* 

CHARITY TO CAPTIVES. 

' -The relief of enemies has a tendency to unite 
mankind in fraternal affection, to soften the acri- 
mony of adverse nations, "and dispose them to 
peace and amity. In the mean time it al- 
leviates captivity, and takes away something 
from the miseries of war. The rage of war, 
however mitigated, will always fill the world 
with calamity and horror. Let it not then be 
unnecessarily extended: let animosity and hos- 
tility cejjtse together, and no man be lohger 
H 2 deemed 
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deemed an enemy than while his sword is drawn 
agaiiist us. . ' 

Introduction to the Proceedings of the CommiMee 
for Clothing French Prifoners, p. 159. 

CENSURE. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it al- 
ways implies some superiority. Men please 
themselves with imagining that they have made 
a deeper search, or wider survey than others, 
and detected faults and follies which escape 
vulgar observation. 

^ Rambler, vol. i, p. 7. 

Those who^raise envy will easily incur censure. 

, ' . Idler, vol. i, p. 78. 

' CUSTOM. 

Established custom is not easily broken, till 
some great event shakes the whole system of 
things, and life seems to re-commence upon 
new principles. 

Western Islands; p. iS. 

Custorti is commonly too strong for the most 
resolute resolver^ though furnished for the assault 
with all the weapons of philosophy. " He that 
endeavours to free himself from an ill habit (says 
Bacon) must not change too much at a time, lest 
he should be discouraged by difficulty; nor too 
little, for then, he will make.but slow advances.*' 

\ Idr&r, voT. 1, p. 152. 

To advise a man unJiccustomed to the eyes of 
the multitude, to mount a tribunal without per- 
turbation; to tell him,' whose life has passed in the 
- shades of contemplation, that hie must not bedis- 
conctjrted or perplexed inreceiving and returning 

the 
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llie compliments of a splendid assembly, is to 
.ndvise an inhabitant of Brazil or Sujouatra not to 
shiver at an English winter, or hira who has al- 
ways lived upon a plain, to look from a precipice 
without emotion. It is to suppose custom instan * 
taneously controllable by reason, and to endea- 
vour to communicate by precept, that which 
ox^y time and habit can bestow. ^ . 

Rambler, vol* 3, p. 317.. 
CHEATS. 

Cheats caa seldom stand long against laughtex* ' 

' Life of Butler. ^ 

CHARACTERS. 

In cities, and yet more in courts, the minute 
discriminations of character, which distinguish 
one man from, another, are, for' the most part, 
effaced. Tlie peculiarities of temper and opi- 
nion are gradually worn away by promiscuoiui 
converse, as angular bodies and uneven surfaces - 
lo$e their points and asperities by. frequent at- 
trition against one another, and approach by de- 
grees to \miform rotundity. 

Rambler, vol. 3/ p. 192. 

The opinions of every man must be learned 
from himself. Concerning his practice it i« 
safest to trust the evidence of others. Where 
those testimonies concur, no higher degree of 
certainty can be obtained of his character. 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne, p. ;iS(* 

To get a. name can happen but to few. .A 

name, even in the most commercial nation, is 

one of the few things which cannot bctought"; 

it is the free gift of maakind> which must be 

H 3 , deserved 



deserved tefore it will be granted, and is at last 

unwillingly bestowed. ' 

i^ ' . ' . idler, vol. i, p. 62, . 

The exhibition of character is the first requi- 
f^i^e in drama»tic fable« 

Universal Vlshor, p. ii8. 

CHANCE. . • 

% Tliere are few minds sufficiently firm to be 
trusted in the hands of chance. Whoever finds 
himself to anticipate futurity, and exalt possi- 
bility to certainty, should avoid every kind of 
casual adventure, since his grief must be always 
proportionate to his hope. 

) Bambler, vol. 4, p. ixS« 

llie most timorous prudence will not always 
exempt a man from the dominion of chance ; 
a subtle and insidious power, who will sometimes 
intrude upon the greatest privacy, and embar- 
rass the strictest caution. " 

Sbidf p. I3«, 

Whatever is left in the hands of chance lAust 
te* subject to vicissitude, and when any /estab- 
lishment is found to be useful, it ought to be 
iiie next care to make it permanent. 

Idler, vol. i, p. 2i« 
COMPLAINT, 

VH>at cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. 

Prince of Abyssinia, p* 25. 

^ The usual fortune of complaint, is t^ excite 
cpntempt more than pity, ^ 

, ; Life of Cowley. 

;. To 
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• To hear complaints with patience, even when* 
complaints . are vain, is one of the duties of 
fi-iendi^hip : and though it must be allowed, that 
he suffers most like a hero who hides his grief 
in silence, yet it cannot be denied, that he who 
complains, acts like a man-^like a social being, 
who looks for help fropi his fellow-creatures. 

Rambl£ir> vol. 2| p. 35. 

Though seldom any good is gotten by coiiU 
plaiht, yet we find few forbear to complain but 
those who are afraid of being reproached as the 
authors of their own miseries. ^ 

, Idler, vol. 2, p. 137. 
CALAMITY.- 

The state of the mind oppressed with a«ud4ea 
Cjalamlty is like that of the fabulous inhabitants 
of the new created earth, who, when the first 
iiight came upon them, supposed that day would 
never return. ^ 

> Pxince of Abyssinia, p. 211. 

Differences are never so effectually laid asleep, 
as by some common calamity. An enemy unites 
all to whom he threatens danger. 

Rambter, vol. 2, p. 150. 

He that never was acquainted with adversity^, 
(says Seneca) has seen the world but <m o&e $icle, 
and is ignorant of half the scenes of nature. As 
no man can enjoy happiness without thinking 
that he enjoys/it, the experience of calamity is 
necessary to aj^ust sense of a better fortune; for 
the good of our pnesent state is merely compara- 
tive; and the evil which every man feels will 
fee sufficient to disturb and harrass him, if he. 
H 4 doe& 
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does not know how much he escapes. The lustre 
of diamonds is invigorated by the interposition 
of darker bodies; the lights of a picture are 
' created by the shades. 

Ibidy vol. 3> p. 2$f & 267. 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philosophers, " 
and the daily examples of losses and misfor- 
tunes which life forces upon our observation, 
such is the' absorptioi^ of our thoughts in the 
/lousiness of the piesent day, such the resigna- 
tion of our reason to empty hopes of future fe- 
licity, or such our unwillingness to foresee what 
we dread, that every calamity comes suddenly 
upon us, and hot only presses us as a burden, 
but crushes as a blow. 

Idler, vol. i, p. 12<)« 

/ The distance of a calamity from the present 
time seems to preclude the mind from contact,, 
or sympathy. Events long past, are barely 
knpwn 5 they aire not considered. , 

Weitexn Islands, p* 15* 

CARE. 

Care will sometimes betray the appearance of 
negligence. He that Is catching opportunities^ 
which seldom occur, will suffer those to pass by 
' unregarded which he expects hourly to return ; 
and he that is searching for remote things will 
neglect those that ai*e obvious. 

Preface to Dictionary, fol. p. 8. 
CHOICE. 

The causes of good and evil are so various and 
- uncertain, so often entangled with each other, so 
diversified by various relations, and so much sub- 
ject to accidents which cannot be foreseen, that 
he who would fix his cpndixion upon incontestible 

reasons 
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reasons of preference, must live and die enquir- 
ing and deliberating. " 

Princcof Abyffinia, p; lOg". 
CLEANLINESS. 

There is a kind of anxious cleanliness^ which 
is alwaj^s a char^'teristic of a'slattern ; it is the 
superfluous scrupulosity of guilt, dreading discos- 
very and shunning suspicion. It is the violence 
of an effort against habit, which being impelled 
by external motives, cannot stop at the middle 
point. 

Rambler, voh 3, p. ^8. 
CHANGE^ . 

All change is of itself an evil, which ought 
not to be hazarded but for evident advantage. 

Plan of an Englifli DnaionaYy, p/37' 

All change, not evidently for the better, alarms 
a mind taught by experience to distrust itself. 
— , Vifion of TheodoFe, p.Sii 

CONSCIENCE*. 

Tranquillity and guilt, disjoined by Heaven,, 
Still stretch in vain their longing armsafar,, 
Nor dare to pass th' insuperable bound. 

Irenes p. 43.; 
CAPTXyiTY.. 

The man whose miscarriage in ajust cause has 
. put him in the powerof his enemy, may, without 
any violation of Kis^ integrity, regain his liberty 
or preserve his life, by a promise of neutrality ; 
for the stipulation gives the enemy nothing which 
he had not before. The neutrality of a captive 
insiy be always secured by his imprisonment or 
U J^ / death. 



d«tith. He that is at the disposal of another, may 
not promise to aid him in any injurious act, be- 
cause no power can compel active obedience. 
'He may engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 

i Life of Cowl<^. 

'j . . . , - • • 

COMPETENCE, 

A competency ought to secure a man trom po- 
verty; or, if he wastes it, make him ashatned of 
publishing his necessities. ' ' » 

Life of Dry^en. 
CONTEMPT. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it 
seizes one part of a character, corrupts all the 
rest by degrees* 

Life of Blackmere. 

CIVILITY. 

.The ciTjlities of the great are never thrown 
away. 

Memoirs of the Kitig of Pruffia, p. 107. 

.^ ; . , CONTENT. 

The foundation of content must spring up in a 
mainfs own mind ; and he who has so little know- 
ledge of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing any thin^ but his dwn disposition, will 
waste his life in fruitless efforts, and mLultiply.the 
- griefs which he purposes to remove^ 

Rambler^ vol. i, p. 35. 

,' The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
* grec pf intellectual 3ignity, aiid of preserving re- 
sources t)f pleasure which may not be wholly at 
■the mercy of accident, is never moire apparent thmi 

when 
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wTien we turn our eyes upon those whom fortuH^ 
has let loo&e to their own conduct; who, not be- 
ing chained down by their condition to a regular 
and stated allotment ot their hours_, are obliged 
^to find themselves business or diversion; and, 
Kaving nothing within that can entertain or em- 
ploy them, are compelled to try all the arts of 
destroying time. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place* 
They are willing to imagine that their pain is 
the consequence of some local inconvenience, 
and endeavour to fly from it as children from 
their shadows, always hoping for some mor-e j^a*- 
tisfactory delight from every vezo scene, and al- 
ways returning home with disappointment tin'd 
complaint. Such resemble the expedition of 
towards, who, for want of venturing 4;o look he- 
hind them, think tlie enemy perpetually at their 
heels* 

Rambler, vol. j, > 3 ^i 32, & 34. ^ 

r 

CONSOLATION. • . • : 

No one ought to remind another of misfoitnnes 
of which the sufferer does not complain^ ^nd 
which there '^re no means proposed of allevi- 
-adng. We have no right to excite (thoughts 
Tvhich necessarily give pain, whenever ^hey re- 
turn, atid which perhaps iBJght not have revived 
tat bj absurd and unseasoniible compassion. 

Jlafebler, vol. 2. p. jzi. 

\ ..... ^ .. »^ . , 

\ "Nothing is more offensive to a mind convinced 
that its distress is witho^it a remedy, and prepar- 
ing to submit quietly to irresistible calamity^ 
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than those petty and coiyectured comforts which 
unskilful officiousnes* thinks it virtue to admi- 
nister. 

- KotesuponShakfpeare, vol. 5) p. 197. 
CURIOSITY. /. 

Curit)sity, like all other desire^, produces pain 
as well us pleasure. 

Rambler; vo). 4, p. 8. 

-Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect. Every 
advance into knowledge opens new prospects, 
and produces new incitements to further progress. 

Rambler} vol. a^.p. 287. 

Curiosity is tKe thirrt of the soul ; it inflames 
and torments us, and makes us taste every thing 
with joy, however otherwise insipid, hy which it 
may be quenched. 

Ibid. p. 289. 

Th<7Ve iffTio snar^ more dangferous to husy and 
excursive minds than the cobzcebs of petty inqui- 
sitk^ne^, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute studies, and detain them in a, 
middle state between the tediousnes^ of total in- 
activity and the fauigue of laborious eflbrts, en- 
chant them at once with ease and novelty, and 
vitiate them with the luxury of learning. The 
necessity of doing sonething, and the fear of linr 
dertaking much, sinks the historian to a genea- 
logist; the philosopher to a journalist of the wea- 
ther ; and the mathematician to a. constructor of 
dials. 

^ Ibid. p. 190. 

Favours of every kind are doubled when they 
are speedily conferred. This is patticularly true 

of 
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of the gratification of curiosity. He that long 
delays a story, and suffers hiS auditor to torment 
himself with expectation, will Seldom be able to 
recompense the uneasiness, or equal the hope 
which he suffers to be raised. 

Ibid, vol.4; p. iS8. 
CRITICiSM. I 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, 
is not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted 
in any to all objects. The end of Criticism is to 
supply its defects. Rules are rhe instruments of 
mental vision, which may,^ indeed, assist our fa- 
culties when properly used, but produce confu- 
sion and obscurity by unskilful application. 

loid. p. 91. 

In Criticism, as in every other art, we fail 
sometimes by our weakness, but more frequently 
by our fault. We are sometimes bewildered by 
ignorance, and sometimes by prejudice, but we 
seldom deviate far from the right, but when we 
deliver ourselves up to the directioi^ of vanUy. 

Ibid. p. 92.' 

Whatever is much read will be much criticised. 

h'lk of Sir Thomas Browne, p. 257. 

An account of the labours and productions of 
the learned was for a long time among the defi- 
ciences of English literature; but as the caprice 
of man is always starting from too little to too 
much, we have now, among other disturbers of 
human quiet, a numerous body of reviewers and 
remarkers^ 

preliminary Discourse to the Leadoo Chroiicle, p« 156. 

He 
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He who is tanght by a critic to dislike that 
which {)leased him Tn his natural state, has the 
same reason to complain of his instructor,, as the. 
madman to r^l at his Doctor, who, when, he 
thought himself master of Pcruy physicked him 
to poverty, 

I Idler^ volt t, p. i6. 

No g^i^ius was ever blasted by the breath of 

critics; the poison, which, if confined, would 

have burfet the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, 

and malice is set at ease with very little danger 

' to merit, - 

Ibid vol. 2, p. 40*.^ 

' The critic will be leacf but a little way towards 
the just estimation of i;he sublime beauties in 
•works of geniys, who judges merely by rules; 
for whatever part of an art that can be executed 
or criticised thus, th^t part is no longer the work 
of genius, which implies excellence out of the 
reach of rules. 

Ibid. p. 1 30* 

That reading may generally be suspected to be 
righi/y which requires many words to prove it 
wrofig ; and the emendation wrong, which caunot 
-^vithout so much labour appear to be right. 

Pi:efecctoSh3kspe^e, vol. 1, p. 6d» 

Every man acquainted with critical emenda- 
tions, must see how much easier they are de- 
stroyed than made, and how willingly every man' 
would be changing the tex^t;, if his imagination , 
would furnish alterations* ' / / 

l^Dtes upoi» Shakspeare, vol. i, p. 2-0. 

WTiea 
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When there B,retze)o ways of setting a passagie 
in an author right, it gives reason tiD suspect that 
there may be a third way better than either. 

Ibid. vol. 2, p. 3Si« 

The coinage of new words in emendatory cri- 
ticism is a violent remedy, not to be used bu^ in 
the last necessity. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 40. 

In the chasms of old writings, which cannot be 
filled up with authority, attempting to restore 
the words is impossible ; all that can be done 
without copies, is to note the fault. 

Ibid. p. 387. 

There is no reason for critics to persecute 
their predecessors with such implacable anger as 
they sometimes do. The dead, it is true, can 
make no resistance ; they may be attacked with 
great security ; but, since they can neither feel 
nor mend, the safety of mauling them seems 
greater than the pleasure. Nor, perhaps, would it 
much misbeseem them to remember, that amidst 
all our triumphs over the nonsensical and the 
s,enseless, that we likewise are men, and as Swift 
observed to Burnet, shall soon be among the 
<lead ourselves " 

Ibid, vol 10, p. 493* 

To choose the best among manj/ goody is one 
of the most hazardous attempts of criticism. 

Life of Cowley. 

What Baudius says of Erasmus seems appli- 

' cable to many (critics): Magi$ habuit quod 

. .: ^ . fugerct, 
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fugcrct, quamquad seqmretur. They determine 
rather what to condemo than wh^t to approve, 

l«lfe of Milton. 

In trusting to the sentence of a critic?, we are 
in danger not only from that vanfty which exalts 
writers too often to the dignity of teaching what 
they are yet to learn, but from that negligence 
which sometimes steals upon the most vigilant 
caution, and that fallibility to which the cofidi- 
tion of nature has subjected every human under- 
standing, but from a thousand extrinsic and ac- 
cidental causes, from' every thing which can ex- 
cite kindness or malevoIeuce,^ veneration or con- 
tempt. 

Rambler, vol. 2, p. 228. 

Critics, like all the rest of mankind, are very 
frequently misled by interest. The bigotry witJh 
which editors regard the authors whom they il- 
lustrate or correct, has been generally remarkcd- 
Dr>den was known to have written mpst of his 
critical dissertations only to recommend the 
work upon which he then happened to be em- 
ployed: and Addison is suspected to have denied 
tne expediency of poetical justice, because his-^ 
own Cato was condemned to perish in a goocL 
cause. 

Ibid, pj 229* 

There are prejudices which authors, not other- 
wise weak or corrupt, have indulged without scru- 
' pie; and perhaps some oflhem are so complicated^ 
with our natural affections, that they casnot easily, 
be (lis^atangled from the heart. Scarce any can- 
hear with impartiality, a comparison between the. 
writersofhis own and another country; and though 
it cannot, I think, be- charged equally on all na^-^ 

tioa&> 
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tions, that they Are Winded with this literary pa^ 
triotismt yet there are none that do not look upon 
their authors with the fondn,es8 of aiBSnity, and 
esteem them as well for the place of their birth, 
as for their knowledge or their wit. 

The^orks of a writer, whose genius can enl- 
hellish impropriety, and whose authority can 
make error venerable, are* proper ojyects of cri- 
tical inquisition. To expunge fail's where there 
are no excellencies, is a task eqCially useless with 
thatof the chemist, who employs the arts of se- 
paration and refinement upon ore in which no 
precious metal is contained, to reward his ope- 
rations. 

I 
Criticism, though dignified from the earliest 
ages by the labours of men eminent for know- , 
led^e and sagacity, and, since the revival of po« 
lite literature, the favourite study of European 
scholars,, has not attained the certainty and 
stability of science. The rules hitherto received^ 
are seldom drawn from any settled principle, or 
self evident postulate, or adapted to the natural 
and invariable constitution of things, but will be 
found, upon examination, the arbitrary edicts 
of legislators authorised only . bjr themselves, 
who; Wt of various means by which the sanie 
end may be att^iined, selected such as happened 
to occur to their own reflection, and then by a 
law, which idleness and timidity were too willing 
to obey, prohibited new experiments of ^it, re- 
strained Kincy from the indulgence of her innate 
inclination to hazard and adventure^ and con- 
demned 
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deiofied all future flights of genfus, to pursue 
the path of the Meonian eagle. 

Ibid vol. 3, p. 310. ■ 

For this reason the laws of every speciesv of 
waiting have been settled by the ideas of him who 
first raised it to reputation, without inquiry whe- 
ther his performances were not yet susceptible of 
improvement. 

Ibid. p. 3.1 1. 

The care of the theatrical critic ^hpuld be, to 
distinguish error from inability, faults of inexpe- 
rience from defects of nature. Action irregular 
and turbulent may be reclaimed; vociferation ve- 
hement and confused maybe restrained and modu- 
lated; the stalk of the tyrant may become the 
gait of a man; the yell of inarticulate distress 
may be reduced to human lamentation. All these 
faults should be, foratinl^, overlooked, and af- 
terwards censured with gentleness and candour. 
But if in ail actor there appears an utter vacancy 
of meaning, a frigid equality, a «tupid languor, 
a torpid apathy, the greatest kindness that can be 
shewn him, is a speedy sentence of expulsion. 

Idler, vol. i, p. 139.' 

iThat a proper respect should be paid to the, 
rules of criticism, will be very readily allowed ; 
but there is always an appeal from criticism to 
nature. 

Preface to Shakfpeaie, p. 102. 

This moral precept may be well applied to cri- 
ticism^ quod duhitaSy tie feccris. ^ 

Ibid. p. 145. 
i^ONVICT* 
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CONVICT. 

Imprisonment is afflictive, and ignominious 
<leath is fearful, but let the convict compare his 
condition with that which his actions might rea- 
sonably have incurred. The robber might have 
"died in the act of violence by lawful resistaince. 
The man of fraud might have sunk into the grave, 
whilst he was enjoying the gain of his artifice, 
and where then had been their hope ? By inipri- 
sonmeiAt, even with the certainty of death betbre 
their eyes, they have leisure for thought, oppor- 
tunities for instruction ; and whatever they suffer 
iVom offended laws, they may yet reconcile them- 
selves to God, who, if he is sincerely sought for, 
will most assuredly be found. 

Convl^s Addrefs, p. 12. — Generally- attributed to the late 

Dr. Dodd, but written for him, whilft under Sentence of 
Death, by Dr, Johnfoo. 

CHILDREN. 

It cannot be hoped that out of any progeny 
more than one shall deserve to be mentionecl. 

Life of Roger Afcbam^ p. 23|.' 
CTIEDULITY. 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do 
Dot know, because they never have deceived us. ^ 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 157. 

Of lall kinds of credulity, the most obstinate 
and wonderful is that of political zealots ; of men 
who being numbered they knbw not how, or why, 
in any of the parties that divide a state, resign the 
us£ of their own eyes and ears^ and resolve to be- 
lieve 
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lieve nothing that does not favour those whom 
they profess to folMw. 

Idltr, vol, I, p. 53- 

Credulity on one part is a strong temptatioa 
to deceit on the other. 

Western lalandf^ pt fj6%> 
COMPILATION. 

Particles of science are often very widely scat- 
tered. Writers of extensive comprehensioli have 
incidental remarks upon topics very remote from 
the principal subject, which are often more va- 
luable than formal treatises, and which yet, are 
not known becaase they are not promised in the 
title. He that collects those under proper heads, 
is very laudably employed; for, though he exerts 
no great abilities in the work, he facilitates the 
progress of others, and by making that easy of 
attainment which i^ already written, may give 
some mind, more vigorous, or more adventurous 
than his own, .leisure for new thoughts and ori- 
ginal designs* 

Ibid. p. 185. 

' ^ COURT. 

It has been always observed of those that fre- 
quent a «court, that they soon, by a kind of con- 
tagion, catch the ^regal spirit of neglecting futu- 
rity. The minister forms an expedient to suspend 
or perplex /an inquiry into his measmes for a few 
months, and applauds and triumphs in his own 
dexterity. The peer puts off his creditor for the 
present day, and forgets that he is ever ^o see 
nim more. 

Marmor Noifclcienfe, p. ag. 

CUNNING* 
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CUNNING. 



Cunning^ differs from wisdom as twilight from 
ope4i day. He that walks in the sun-shine^ goes 
boldly forward the nearest way; he sees that* 
when the path is strait and even, he may pro- 
ceed in security, and when it is rough and crook- 
ed, he easily complies with the turns, and avoids 
the obstructions. But the traveller in the dusk, 
fears more as he sees less; he ^knows there may 
be danger, and therefore suspects that^heis tfever 
safe, tries every step before ne fixes his foot, and 
shrinks at every noise, lest violence should ap- 
proach liim. Cunning discovers little at a 
time, and has no other means of certainty than 
multiplication of stratagems, and superfluity of 
suspicion. Yet men thus narrow by nature and 
mean by art, are sometimes able to rise by the 
miscarriages of bravery and the openness of in- 
tegrity; and by watching failures, and snatching 
opportunities, obtain advantages which belong 
properly to higher characters. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 223 & 227. 
COURAGE. ~ , 

The courage of the English vulgar proceeds 
from thatdissolution of dependence, which obliges 
every man to regard his own character. While 
every man is fed by his own hand,'he has no need 
of any servile arts ; he may always have wages 
for his labour, and is no less necessary for his 
employer, than his employer is to him; while he 
' looks for no protection from others, he is natu- 
rally roused to be his own protector; and having 
nothing^ to abate his^e^teem of himself, he conse- 
quently aspires to the esteem of others. Thus 
every man that crowds our streets is a man of 
. honour^ 
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honour, disdainful of obligation, impatient of re- 
proach, and desirous of extending his reputation 
among those of his own rank; and as.courage is 
in most frequent use, the fame of courage is most 
' eagerly pursued. From this neglect of subordi- 
nation,' it is not to be denied that some inconve- 
niences niay, from time to time, proceed: The 
power of the law does not always sufficiently 
supply the want of reverence, or maintain the 
proper distinction between different ranks ; but 
good and evil will ^row up in this world toge- 
their; and they who complain in peace, of the 
.insolence of the populace', must remember, that 
th,dr insolence in peace is bravery in war. 

Bravery of Englifh Common ^oldiers, p. 329. 

Personal courage is the quality of highest es- 
teem among a warlike and uncivilized people ; 
and with the ostentatious display of courage, are 
,closely connected promptitude of offence^ and 
quickness of resentment. 

Weftern Iflands, P-99- 

We may as easily make wrong estimates of 
our own courage as our own humility, by mis- 
taking a sudden effervescence of imagination 
for settled resolution. ; 

Life of Sir T. Browne, p. 280* ' 
.COMPANION. , 

There is no man more dangerous than he that, 
with a will to corrupt, hath the power to please ; 
for'neither wit nor honesty ought to think them- 
selves; safe with such a companion, when,thcy 
frequently see the best minds corrupted by them. 
Koies upon Shakfpeaie, vol. 5> p. 612. 

There 
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There are times in which the wise and the 
knowing are willing to receive praise, without 
the labour of deserving it ; in which the mos-t 
elevated mind is willing to descend, and the most 
active to be at rest. All therefore are, at softie 
hour or another, fond of companions whom they 
can entertain upon easy terms, and who will re- 
lieve them from solitude, without condemning 
them to vigilance and caution. We are most in- 
clined to love when we hiave nothing to fear; and 
hh that encourages us to please ourselves, will 
not be long without preference in our afFpction, 
to those whosKi learning holds us at the distance 
of pupils, or whose wit calls all attention from 
ws, and leaves us without importance, and with- 



out regard. 



Rambler, vol. 2, p. 104. 



He that amuses himself qmong well-ch'osen 
companions, can scarcely fail to receive, from - 
the most careless and obstreperous merriment 
which virtue can* allow, some useful hints; nor 
can converse on the most familiar topics, with- 
out some casual information. The loose sparkles 
of thoughtless wit may give new light to the 
mind, and the gay contenlioii for paradoxical 
positions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendships4;hat 
give happiness or consolation, relief or security, 
are generally formed. A wise^and good man is 
never 30 amiable as in his unbended and familiar 
intervals. Heroic generosity, ^ or philosophical 
discoveries, may compel .veneration and respect; 
but love always implies some kind of natural or 
voluntary equality, aqd is only to be excited by 
that levity and cheerfulness which disencumbers 
: ■ ' ' all 
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' all minds from awe and solicitude, invites the 
modest to freedom, and exalts the timorous to 
confidence. 

Ibid. p*205* 

I 

It is discovered by a very few experiments, 
that no man is muct pleased with a companion 
wlio d©es not increase, in some respect, his fond- 
ness of himself. 

Ibid p. 295, 
CRIMES. 

' The crime which has been once committed, is 
committed again with less reluctance. 

Notes upon Shakfpearey vol. i, p. 497. 
COPIES COMPAEED WITH ORIGINALS. 

Copies are known froril originals even when 
the painter copies his own picture; so, if an au- 
thor should literally translate his, he would lose 
the manner of an original But though copies 
are easily known, good imitations are not de- 
tected with equal certainty, and are by the best 
judges often mistaken. Nor is it true that the 
writer has always peculiarities equally distin- 
^ guishable with those of the painter. The pecu- 
liar manner of each arises from the desire natu- 
ral to every performer of facilitating his subse- 
quent works by recurrence to his former ideas ; ' 
this recurrence produces that repetition which is 
called habit. The painter, whose work is partly 
intellectual^ and partly manual, has habits of the 
mind, the eye, and the hand : the writer has only 
habits of the mind. Yet some painters have dif- 
fered as much from themselves as from any 
other; and it is said there is little resemblance 
between the first works of Raphael and the last. 

The 



The same variation may l^e expected in xv'riters^; 
and if it be true, as it iseems, tnat they are icss 
subject^ to habit, the difference between their 
Works may be yet greater. 

' tkAd^-.tcLj, p, 112. '• 

CompUmetit is, Msi Armada well, expcessea it| 
the varnish of a complete man. x ? r' . - 

No rank in life precluded; the efficacy of a 
urell'timed compliment. When Queen Elizabetli 
^sked an ambassador how he liked her ladies, he 
replied, " It was hard to judge of stars in thf 
presence of the sun.* , ^ 

Ibid. p» 484...; 
COMPARISOlfr. * ' 

Very little of the pain or pleasure which dof^s 
tiot begin and end in ourselves, is otherwise -thaii 
rejative* We are rich or poor, great or little, Ih 

froportion to the number that excel ns, or fall 
eneath us in any of these respects ; and there- 
fore a man whose uneasiness arises from reflec- 
tion on any misfortune tliat throws hitai below 
those with whom be was once equal, is comfoHefi 
by finding that lie is not yet lowest. Again, 
when we Took abroad, apd bebpld the multitudes 
that are groaning under evils heavier than those * 
iVhich we haive experienced, we shrin'fcbacffc'^to 
our own stete, and, instead^ of repining that<so 
xnuch^iist be felt, learn '€0 re^ice th^t wc hftf* 
riot more to feel. ^^ i.' / t 

; By this^observation of ihemiseries oft^otbersj 
fortitude isstrengthen<?d,>anAtheniincKbraughtt0 
k more fextensive knOWledg.e of>her own p6wersj 

I . crrr. 
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' CITY. * 

There is such a difFerenice between^the pursui;la^ 
jofvaen in greijJS. cities^ th'at one part of the inhst- 
bitants lives to little other purpose than towon* 
der at the rest. Some have hopes and fears, 
irisbes and aversions, which never enter into the 
thoughts of others; and enquiry is \aboriously 
exfettedy tagain that which those who possess it 
are r^ady to throw away. 

' I f XdTeri voL i, p. 20« 

• ':,-»-, ■ . ■ 

,,, , COMMUNITY. 

' There will always be a part, and always aver; 
large pert of every community, that have no care 
but for .themselves, and who^e care for them-» 
selyes reaches little farther than impatience of 
nnmediate pain, and eagerness for the nearest 
good. . - ' ■ ^ ' I 

Taxation no Tyi»nDy> p. 9w 

CONV^NIENCISS. 

Conveniencies are never missed, Wher6*they 
were pever enjoyed . 

Wefteni Islands, p. 237* 

CONTROVERSY. 

vi Through the mist of controversjy, it can raise 
09 wonder that the truth is no^ easily discovered. 
When A quarrel has be^i) long carried on .be- 
tween individuals, it is often very hard to tell by 
whom- if was b^gun. . Every fact is darkened by 
distance^ by intez^st, . apd by mpUitudp.?. In-. 
formation is ;not easily procured from far; thos^ 
whomr the truth will hot favour, will not step 
* voluntarily 



Yoluntarily forth to tell it; dnd where there ar»^ 
many agents, it is easy for every single action- to- 
be cpacealed* 

OUervmtions on tiie State of ASbaxs, 1756, p. 2^# 

CALUMNT. 

As there are to be found in the "service of envy^. 
men of every diversity of temper, and degree of 
understanding, calumi^^y is diffused by all artsand 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too gioss or 
too refined> too oruel or too trifling, to be prac- 
tised; very little regard is had to the rules of ho-* 
nburable hostility, but every v^eap'on is account- 
^d lawful ; and those who. cannot make a thmst 
at 'life, are content to keep themselves in pb^.; 
with petty malevolence, tp tease with feeble: 
blows and impotent disturbance* . . : . -.j 

Ramibler, vol. 5, p. 253. 

Those who cannot strike with force, can how- 
ever poison their weapon, and weak as they are, 
give mortal wounds, and bring a hero to the 
grave* So true is that observation, " that many 
are able to do hurt, but few to do good/' 

Lilie of Dr. Boerhiuvc, ^.215* 

, CAUTION. , 

There is always a, point at which cautfon> how-' ' 
ever solicitous, must limit its preservatives, be« 
cause one teryor often counteracts another. 

Rambler, v6j. 3, p. ia6. 

EtJRDPEAiq CoKgVJESTS. 

■ ■ ' . t ' ' ' 

What mankind has Jost and gained by Euro- 
pean cpnguests^ it would .be l6ng. to (^ompa^ey 
. • la and 
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mid very difficult to estimate. Much knowledge? 
lias been acquired, and inuch cruelty committed: 
the belief of religion has been very little. propa-/ 
ga]:ed^ and its laws have been outrageously and 
enormously violated. The Europeans have scarce- 
ly visited any coast^ but to gratify avarice and 
extend corruption, to arrogate dominion without 
right, arid, practise cruelty without incentive. 
Happy had it then been for the oppressed, if the 
designs of* the original invader had slept in his 
bosom; ,and, surety, Inore happy for the op- 
pressors! But there is reason to hope, that out 
of much evil^ good may be sometimes produced^ 
and that the light of the gospel will at last il^ 
luminate the sands of Africa, arid theileserts of- 
^merica; though it«r progre^ cannot but be 
fflpw, when it is so ihuch obstructed by the liye^ 
of Christians. , : - 

^ latrtflttaiontothe WorldDifplajed, p. i7S« 



D. 



D£SIRC. 

"' SOME desire is necessary to keep life in mo- 
tion; and he whose real wants are supplied, must 
. ^dmit those of faja<?y. 

- Priacc of Abyssinia, p. 5«« 

The desires of 'man increase with his acquisi- 
tions ; every step which he advances brings some- 
thing within his view, which he did not see be- 
, fore, and which, as soon as he sees it, he begins 
t0 want. Where iiecessityends> curiosity begins; 
•9«id no sooner aie we sup{>liied with ^very thing 
' k that 



\ 
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tbat nature can demasid^ tfaah we sit down to 
contrive artificial appietites^ • ' 

y Idler, vol. x, p. 165; • 

DEATH* ^ 

« 

Reflect that life and death, affecting souijds,*. 
Are only varied modes of endless being ; 
lieflect tliat life, like every other blessing; 
. Derives its valu^ from its use alone: 
JJor for it6e]f,-*-but for a nobler end, 
Th' Eternal gave it, .and that end i? virtue 1* ; . , 
-Whep inconsistent with a greater good, 
Keason commands to cast the le3s away r 
;Thus life with loss of wealth is well piTeserr'cU- 
And virtue cheaply say'd with loss af life. 

Irene, p. 41* 

The death of great men is not alwayg propor- 
tioned to their lives.. "Hannibal, says , Juvenal, 
,did not perish by a javelin, or a sword; the 
slaughters of Cannae were revenged bjr a riiig. 

k 

It wa& perhaps ordained by Pi'ovidence,. to 
hinder us. from tyrannising over one another, 
that no individual should be of such importance,, 
as to cause, by his retirement or death, any 
chasm in tKe world. 

RfUnbler) vol. t, p. 34.^ 

The great disturbers of our happiness in this^> 
world, are our desires, our griefs, and our fears; 
' and to all these the cormdcrationjxf, mortality isa 
certain and adequate remedy. ** Think (says n 
Epictetus) frequently on ppyexty^.^banishment,. 
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Md deaithf and thou wilt never indulge violent 
desires, or give up thy lieart to mean senti^ 
liieqts-" . . • 

Itiiid p. tox. 

It is remarkable that death increases our vene-^ 
ration for the gobd^. and extenuates our hatred 
ofthebad« 

Ibid vol. z, p. 5. 

To neglect at any time preparation for deaths ' 
is to sleep on our post at a siege :. but to omit it 
, in <fld age^ is to sleep at an attack* 

Ibid. p. Z4r« 

^ To die is the fate of man; but to dio with lin- 
gering anguish, is generally his folly, 

Ibid.p.'i7S. 

To x^oipe. In tortures is ^t^ privilege of a mar* 
^tyr.5 to meet death with intrepidity is the right 
ioi^iy of innocence (if in any human being inno* 
ceacecan be found); but of him whose life is 
shortened hy his crimes, the last duties are hu* 
' mllity and self-abasement. 

Coi^via's Addreis, p. iS. 

Death is no anore than every being must suffer, 
;thouglvthe dread of it is peculiar to man. . 

Notes upOQ Shakes^are, vol. 2, p. 79* 

If%H theUlesBings of our condition are enjoyed 
with a constant^ense of the uncertainty of life; if 
Sfe rfemeniber that whatever we possess is to be in 
'Our hands but a very little time^ and that thelittle 
•nvhich our mostiivejy hopes can promise us, may 
^be made less by ten thousand accidents; we shall 
mot much rapine at a loss, of which We <5atin<>t; 

' ■ estimate 
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/Mti^nate the value^ but of which^ tfaougfi W€ are 
not able to tell the least aniount, we know^ with 
mifficient certafnty, the greatest, and ^ure cpp- 
vmced .that the greatest is not much to be re-C 
gretted. 

Rambler^, vol. f, p. iCQ* 

What are oer vi^ws of all wordly things (an^ 
the same appearances they would always naVe^ i^* 
the same thoughts were always predominant) when 
it sharp or tedious sickness has set death before pur 
• eyes, and the last boor seems to be ap reaching? 
The extensive influence of greatness; the giitteV 
of wealth, the praises of admirers, and the at- 
tendance of supplicants^ have all appeared Viiii^ 
and emptj^ things. We tiiea fifid the absnrilitj 
of stretching out our arms incessantly to grasp 
that which we cannot keep, and wearing out our 
lives in endeavou'rs to add new turrets to the fa- 
bric of ambition, when the foundation itself is 
shaking, and the ground on which it j^ands is 
mouldering Away^ .p« 

' Ibid, p: lou 

Death, savs Seneca^ falls heavy upon him who 
is too mucn known to others, and too little to 
liimself. * 

a>E^ENDENCE^ 

There is no state more contrary to the ^Jgt^ity 
of wisdom^ than perpetual and unlimited depen- 
dence^ in which die unaerstanding lies useless, 
and every motion is received from external irn- 
pwlse. Reason is the great distinction of human 
nature, the faculty by which we approach to 
some degree of association with celestial' intelli- 
gences^ but as the excellence of every power ap- ^ 

I 4 pears 



^ears only in its operatioiis, not to hmdteAn&tf^ 
and to have it useless and imemployfed, is nearly 
the same. ' • ? 

• RamWfel', tol, 4, p. i^.;. 

Wherever there is wealth, there is dependence 
and expectation ; and wherever there is de- 
pendence, there will he an emulation of servility. 

:;>il.v.' - . ' " .. Ibid. p. 15S. 

tf ,i,t be unhappy' to have one patron, what it 
his/miserynvbo has many ? . , - 

* , , Ibid. vol. I, p. i6i#. 

' The dependant who consults delicacy in himi 
self, very' little consults his own tranquillity* 

II J • Ibid, vol* 3, p. 262. 

, " 1^;^ .. . DIFFIDENCE. 

\ Th^^;}in of miscarriage is naturliHy propor- 
tion^e to the desire of excellence ; and therefore 
tUl men ^re hardened by long, familiarity with re- 
proach, or have attained, by frequent struggjesj^ 
the art of suppressing their emotions, Diffidetice 
is found the insuperable associate "of understand- 



ing- 



Ibid* vol. 4> p. i86*: . 



, Diffidence may check resolution and obstruct 
performance, but compensates its embarrassments 
by more important advantfiges ; it conciliates the 
proud, and softens the severe; averts envy from 
excellence, and censure from miscarriage. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 317- 

4 request made with diffidence and timidity ig 
• -• ' v" easilj 
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easily devtiad, because the petitioner him$eir^ 
9eem& to doubt its fitiv^$^ , 

Ibid. voL 4,,p. 35.. 
DBLICACY*. , 

He that too much refinea hi&d^licacy^ wll:aI--T 
wky&endanger his quiet», .1 

Miaiiypains^ are incident to a man of delicacy^, 
which the unfeeling World cannot'be persuaded; 
to pity ;. and wJiich, when they are separated frotu^ 
their peculiar and personal circumstances^ wilb 
Bever be considered as , important, enough, ta 
claim, attention or. deserve redress.. 

lind ^ 2J7.. 
J)ISAP1»0IN.TMENT;. 

We do not so often, disappoint others ii» our*- 
selves, as we do not only think., more highly 
than others of our own abilities, but allow our- 
selves to form hopes which we never communi- 
cate,, and please our thoughts with employment}^ 
which none ever will allot m, and. with, eleva^- 
tion» to.which we are never expected to rise* 

Icler|.vol» Zf,^, lai^ 
nTSEASE;„ 

II* may be- said that disease generally begin* 
that equality which death aompletes^ The dis- 
tinctions- which 'set one man, sfo^ much above 
another,, are very little perceived in^the gloom, 
of a. sick. chamber,, where ifwill be vain to ex*/ 
jjjeot entertainment from, the gay or instructions- 
from the A^Jisci. where oilL human, glory is- obli- 
terated:: the wit. is. clouded; the rjffasoner per--' 
jlexed,,and the hero subduied: where the high- 



^t'attd bnglitest of mortal beings finds notibing 
le&:fchn bjat the conscioasness of innocence. 

Sambleri vol. x^ p. 290. 
^ IBtSTBUST^ 

It is impossible tp see the long scrolls in «rhich 
<every contract is included, with 9-11 their appen* 
^ages of seals and attestation, without wondering 
nt the depravity of those beings who must be re- 
strained from violation of promise by such formai 
arid public evidences, and precluded from equivo- 
cation and subterfuge by such punctilious minute- 
ness. Among ^all the satires to which folly and 
wicktjdness have given occasion, none is equally 
4severe with a bond or a settlement, 

lEnd, vol 3, p. i^s* 
DELAY* 

Tfie folly of allowing ourselves to delay what 
we know cannot be finally escaped, i§ one of the 
general weaknesses which, in ^pite of the in- 
struction of moralists, and the remonstrances of 
reaso-n, prevail to a greater or less- degree in. ev^ry 
mi»d : -even they Avho most steadily withstand it> 
find it, if not the most violent, the most pertina- 
<jious of their passions, always renewing its at^ 
fecks, and .thoagh often, vanquished^ nev«r de- 
stroyed, .1 

# , , Ibid vdL 3,. p. J7a 

♦ The cert;ai«ty that life cannot be long, and.the 
probability thatiit will be much shorter than ua^- 
*ureiiHow«, ought to awaken e.very man to, the 
active prosecution of whatever he is desirous ta 
J^erfx>ria. . It is: l;rue, that no diligence can aseer- 
tain mccffss; death m^. intercept the swiftest 

career; 



•career ; but be who is cut off in tlie c^^ecuthm loi 
an honest undertaking, has. at least the boj^our 
of falling in his rank^ and has fpugbt the battle^ 
Jthough he missed Jthe yiQtory;. . . 

^ Ibid. p. 154. 

' Timorous thoughts^ and cautious disquisitions^ 
are the dnll Attendants of delay. 

' Notes upon Sbakipeare^voU 6.p. tz6« .^ 

, DECEPTION- 

Deceit and falsehood^ whatever £omrenienoes 
they may for .a time promise or produce, are, ia. 
ithe sum of life, obstacles to happiness. Those 
who profit by the cheat distrust the decei¥er, and 
the ^act by .which kindness was sought puts an 
.end to Qdnfidence. 

Ibid. vol. 10, jk 530. 
SELF-DECEPTIOI*. 

There is an art of sophistry by whicTi men 
have deluded their own conscieuces, by persuad- 
ing themselves, that what would be jcriniinal in 
others, is virtuous in them; as if the obligiUions 
^hibh are laid upon us by a higher power, can 
be over-ruled by obligations which we lay .upon 
ourselves. ' 

Jbfd« vol. 4, p. 487. 
©EVOTION. ' 

Some merits minds are so divided between 
beaven and earth, that they pray for the pros- 
3)erity of guilty while .they dejjecate i4s punisb- 
anent. 

Hid. vol. .5, ,p. 579, 

Poetical devoitien tjaninot ^often please. The 

flSoctrinesofxeligion may, indeed, be defended iiv 

16 a Didactic; 
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a Didactic poem; and he who h^s tire power of 
arguing inversie, will not lose it because hi« sub* 
ject is sacred. A poet mny describe the beauty 
^nd grandeur of nature; the floweVaipf the spring> 
and the harvests of ;autumn ; the vicissitudes of 
the tide, and the revolutions of ^the sky; and 
praise the Maker for his works in lines which no 
reader shall lay aside. The subject of the dis- 
putation is ^rtbt piety, but the motives to piety ; 
*that of the description is not Gbd, but the woj^ks 
of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse betweea 
G6d and the human soul, cannot be poetical. 
.Man admitted to implore the mercy of his Crea-' 
tor, and plead the merits of his Redeemer^ is al- 
ready in a higher state than poetry can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention; such in- 
vention as, by producing something unexptcted, 
surprises and delights. The topi'cs .of demotion 
are few, and being few, are universally known ; 
but few as they are, they can be made no more; 
they can receive ho grace from novelty of senti- 
ment, and very little from novelty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grate- 
ful to the mind than the things themselves afford. 
Thiseffect proceeds from the display t)f those parts 
of nature which attract, and the concealment of 
those which repel the imagination: but religion 
must be shown as it is; suppression and additioa 
equally corrupt it ; and, such as it is, it i^ knowa 
already : from poetry the reader justly expects, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the erilargement 
* of his comprehen;5^ion, and elevation of his fancy ; 
but this is rarely to be hoped by Christians from 
m;qtrical devotion ► Whatever is gr^at, desirable, 
or tremendous, is comprised in the name oS. the 
Supreme Bein^* Omuippteace qannotb^ exalt* 
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. ^A ; infinity easvnot be amplijied ; perfieottok 
cannot be improved. ' . 

. The employmi^ti of pioui^ meditation are faitb, 
4hanks£ivin^9 repentance^ and supplication. 
Faith^ invluriably uniform^ cannot be invested 
by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the 
jnositjoyfui of all holy effusions; yet addressed 

^ to a Being without passions^ is dbtifined to a few 
modes, and is V> be felt tather than expressed. 
Repentj^nce, trembling in the presence of the 
jlidge, is tipt at leisure for cadeUce and epithets, 

. Supplication of man to man may diffuse itself 
through many topics of persuasion; but suppli- 
cation to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found 
that the most simple expression is the most sub- 
line. Poetry loses its lustre and its power, be^ 
cause it is applied to the decorations of something 
more excellent than itself. All that verse caa 
do is to help the memory, and delight the ear ; 
and for *these purposes it may be very useful r 
but it supplies nothing to the n^ind. The ideas 
of Christian theology are too. simple for elo- 
quence, too sacred for fiction, arid too majestie^ 
for ornaipent; to recommend them by tropes 
and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror 
the sideral hemisphere. 

LifeofWoOleFh 



DUTT. 

When We act according to our duty>, we com-- 
mit the event to him by whose law^ our actions 
are governed, anttwho wiU suffer none to be fi*- 
Bally^punished for obedience. But when-, inpros- 

fect of ^itie good, whether natural or moral,, we, 
reak the rules prescpbed to us> w^ withdraw 

. ftoffli- 
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from .the directioa of superior wisdom^ and talce 
all consequences upon ourselves. 
» - _ Prince •£ Abyfiaay p. 203. 

Mucb of the prosperity of a trading nation de- 
pends upon duties properly apportioned ; so that 
, what is necessary may continue cheap^ and what 
js of use only to luxury, may in some measure 
atone to the public for the mischief done to indi- 
viduals. Duties maj often be so regulated, as ta 
become useful^ even to those that pay them; and 
ihey may be likewise so unequally imposed, a& 
to discourage honesty, depresslndustry, and give 
temptation to fraud and unlawful practices. 

Prefiice to Dictionaiy of Commerce^ p, iS^* 
DIUGENCE* / 

Biligence in em»ployiiiLents of less concequence 
Is the most successful introduction to greater 
eDterpri2^e&* 

J>iligc»ce k newer wholly lost. 

JLifc of Cojlins* 

It h generally the fate of a double dealer, ta> 
iose his power and keep Jhi& enemies. 

DisoursEv 

©isgnisecan gratify nolonger thanlt deceives,^ 

JLifejQf Somervilk* ; 



©ulocss and deformity are not culpable in them- ' 
selves, but may be very justly reproached when 
they pretend to the honour of wit or the influ* 
^litjd o£ beauty. ^ ,' 

X.ifeofPcnpe, 
DElUSION. ^ 

If delusion be once admitted, it has no oeitain 
limitation. ' - . 

PrefiraetoShakspeare, ^ 113* 
DIFflCULTY. 

Nothing is difficult, when gain and honour 
unite their influence. ^ 

Falkland Islands, p. 4« 



I 3ENVY^ . ; ' 

HE that knows himself despised, will always 
be envious; and still more envious and malevo- 
lent if he is condemned to live in the presence 
of those who despise him^ 

Prince of Abyssinia^ p* Sd^ 

To«ce the highest minds levelled with th^ 
meanest, may produce some solace to the con- 
sciousness of weakness, and some mortiilcatioa / 
* -to the pride of )visdom ; but let it be remqmbei:- 
«ed; that minds are not WvelPed inihdir pow^rsi 
fcut.when thej,are first levelled in their desires;- 

iifc'OfD^yden.* 
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It is'not only, to many more pleasing tt) recol- 
lect those faults which J^ko* others below theoV 
. than those virtues by which they -are therosel^v^es 
conjparatively depressed, but it is likewise more 
easy to neglect than to reco{npense ; and thougli. 
there are few who will practise a laborious vir- 
tue, there hever will be wanting multitudes thai 
will indulge an easy vice,. 

^ tife oi^ Savage*. 

The great law* of mutual benevolence, is, per- 
haps,, oftener violated by envy than by interest. 
Interest can diffVise itself but to a narrow com-^ 
pass. Interest requires some qualites not univer^ 
sally bestowed, I'literest is seldom pursued but 
at somQ hazard; but to spread suspicion, to in- 
vent calumnies, to propagate scandal, requires ^ 
neither talents,, nor labour, nor courage. 

' Rambler,, vol. 4, p. 425^ I £6#. 

BXAMPLE.. 

Every man>.ih. whatever station, has,, or endea— 
"vours to have> his followers, admirers, and imi- 
tators; and has therefore the influence of his ex- 
ample to watch with care ;. he ought to avoid note 
only crimes,, but the appearance, of crimes, and 
i^otonly to practise virtue, but to applaud,, coun- 
tenance, and support it; for it is possible, for 
want of attention, *we may teach others faults- 
from which ourselves are frfee, or, by a cowardly, 
desertion, of a cause, which we ourselves approve, 
may pervert those who fix their eyes upon us, 
and having no rule of their own to guide their 
eour.se,. are easily misled by the aberrations o£ 
that example whick they choose for their di-v 
x^ction*, 

Ibid« vol a, jp- ^5<. 

Everjr 
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Every art is best taught by example. Nothing 
■fcohtri'butes'more to the cultivation of propriety*, 
than remarks on the works of those who have 
inost excelled. 

Dissertation upQb the llpitaphs of Pope, p* 302*^ 

El^ULATION. 

Where there is emulation, there will be vanity j 
and where there is vanity, there will be, folly. 

Life^fShenstene* 

Every maff ought to endeavour at eminence, 
not by pulling others down, but by raising him- 
self, and enjoy the pleasure of his own superi* 
ority, whether imaginary or real, wtthotit inter- 
ni|Sting others in the same felicity. The philoso- 
pher moy very justly be delighted with the extent 
of his viqws, and the artificer with the readiness 
of his hands ; but let the one remember that with- 
out^ mechanical performances, refined specula- 
tion is an empty dream; and the other, that 
without theoretical reasoningj; dexterity is little 
more than a brute ii;wtinct. 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 52. 

Whatever is done skilfully, appears to l^ done 
with ease ; and art, wheii it is once matured to 
habit, vanishes from observation. We are there- 
fore more powerfully excited to emulafionhy 
thbse who nave attained the highest cfegree of 
excellence, and whom we can therefore with 
least reason hope to equaU 

Hiid. vol 3, p. lOi. 

EDUCATION. 

The knowledge of external nature, and of the 
' sciencj&s yfiwk thai knowledge requires or in- 
clude^ 
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,elt>des, is not the great or the fVequent> husmes|i 
iof t^e hv^tnan mind. Whether we provide for 
action or convejrsation, whether we wish to be 
ti$eiiil or plea^^sing, the first requisite is the re- 
ligious and moral knowledge bf right and wrong. 
The next IS an acquaintance with the history of 
mankind, and with those examples which may be 
%aid to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and justice 
affe virtues and excellencies of all times and all 
places. We are perpetually moralists, but we are 
^•eom(5tricians by chance. Our intercourse With 
intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations 
upon matter £re voluntary, and at leisure. 

LifeofMilloB. 

Physical knowledge is of such rare emergence 
that one man may know another half his life 
' without being able to estimate his skill in hy- 
drostatics or astronomy; but his moral, and pru- 
dential character immediately appearsj Those 
"authors therefore, are to be read at school, that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most ppn- 
ciples of moral truth, and most materials for 
conversation ; and these purposes are best served 
by poetSj orators, and historians. 

IWd. 

It ought always to be steadily inculcated, that 
%^irtue is the highest proof of understanding, and 
the only solid basis of greatness; and that vice 
is ihe natural consequence of narrow thoughts ; 
tjiat it begins in mistake, and ends in ignominy, 

' Rambler, vol. I, p. 24. 

The general rule of consulting the genius for 
particuiar offices in Me i^ of littU use, unless wie 

<ara 
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;aT^ t^oid how the genius can be known. If ft in 
to he discovered only by experiment, life will be 
idst.'before the i^solution can he fixed; if any, 
other indications are to be found, they, may per- 
haps b;e very -easily discerned. At least, if to 
miscarry in the attempt be a proof of haVii^g 
, ^listaTcen the direction'of the genius, men appear 
not less frequently deceived with regard to them- 
sdves, than to others ; and therefor^ no on0 has 
much reason to complain that his life was plan- ' 
ned out by his friends, or i^ be confident that he 
should have had either more honour or happi- 
ness by being abandoned to the chance of his 
own fancy. , 

Jbid. p. lio. 

'Many wonders are told of the Art of Educa- 
tion, and thie very early ages at which boys are 
conyersant in theGreek and Latin tongues, un- 
* der some preceptors. But those who tell, or re- 
ceive, those stories, should consider, thai nobo- 
dy can be taught faster than: he can learn. The, 
speed of the best horseman must be limited- by 
thd power of hi$ horse. Every man that has lui- 
dertaken to instruct others, can tell what stow , 
advances he has been able to make, and how 
much patience it requires to recall vagrant inat- 
tention, t9 stimulate sluggish indifferencJe, and 
to rectify absurd misapprehensiou. 

Life df Mikon. 

•It was the labour of Socrates, to turn philoso- 
phy from the study of nature to speculations up- 
on life; but there have been, ^nd are, othei; pre- 
ceptors, who are turning off attention from life 
to nature. They seem to think, that we are 
placed here, to watch the growth of plants, or the 
motion of the stars; but Socrates w^s rather of 

opinion. 
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<»pinion« that what we had to learn ^ Was &aw t# 
4o goodj and avoid evih . 

I 

The bulk of mankind must, without the assist- 
ance of education and instruction, be informed 
only with the understanding of a child. 

^ iUmbler» vol^Ji p* a^o* 

Neither a capital city, nor a town of commerce^ 
is adapted for the purposes of a college: the 
first exposes the students too much to levity and 
dissoluteness, the other to gross luxury. IiLone> 
the desire of knowledge easily gives way to the- 
love of pleasure; and in the other, tnere isHan^ 
|;er in yielding to the love of mpney. 

WcAem Iflaiuis, p. is* . 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Employment is the great instrument or intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
its'enemy into total vacancy, pr turn aside from 
one object, but by passi^fg to another. The 
* gloomy and the resentful are always found among 
those^ who have nothing to do, or who do nothing, 
VJ^e must be busy about good or evil, and he to 
whom the present oflTers aothitig^ will often be 
looking backward onthepast.' 

. - . Idlar, vol. 4,pb 113. 

It is the fate pf tnose who tpil at the lower em- 
ployments of life, to be rather driven by the fear 
of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good ; 
to be exposed to censure, withput hope of praise; 
i9 k^ dbgraced by miscarriage^ or punished 
^ ^ ' X ' for 
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for neglect, wEere suocciss would have been with- 
out applatise^ and diligence without reward. 

preface to Johnfon's Dl ^onaiy; p* 5 j, . ' 
EVIL, 

No ^vil is insupportable, but .that which i's ac- 
c^ompanied with conscipusiiess of wrong. 

Prince of Abyffioia^ p. 2 9^. 

Estimable and useful qualities, joined with An 
evil disposition, give that evil disposition power 
over others, who, by admirinjSf the virtue, are her 
trayed to the malevolence. The Tatler, mention-* 
ing the sharpers of his time, observes, *' that 
some of them are men of such elegance and 
knowledge, that a young man who falls. in their 
way, is betrayed as much by his judgment as his 
passions/^ 

Notes upon Siiakfpeace, vol. 4. p. 7» 

It is the nature of man to imagine no €vil so 
greati as that which is neaf him. ' 

}hld» vol. 5, p. 8^. 

EMPIRE. 

Extended empire. Tike expanded gold, ex*;; 
changes solid strength for feeble splendour.^ 



Irene, p. 1 6. 



excellen<;e. 



Those who attain any excellence, commonly 
spend life in one pursuit ; for e5ccellence is not 
#ften gained upon easier terms. 

Itiie of Pope. 

Thei6 ' 
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There is a , vigilance 9f observatito^ andaccu-^ 
racy of distinction, which books and precepta* 
cannpt confer; and from thi$ almost all original 
and native excellence proceeds. 

. PKfiKre to Shakfpeare, p« i£3. 

They whose excellence of any kind has been 
loudly celebrated, are ready to conclude that 
their powers ^u:e universal. 

Ibid. p. 131, 
ENQUIRY. ' 

In the zeal of enquiry we do not always re- 
flect pn the silent encroachments of time, or re- 
member that no ma^ is in more danger of doing^ 
little, than he who flatters himself with abilities 
to do all. . 

Treatise on the Loqgitude, p. 14. 
EgUAN'iMITY. 

Evil is uncertain, in the same degree, as good; 
and for the reason we ought not to hope too se- 
curely, we ought not to fear with too much de- 
jection. The state of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell, the result hf the 
next vicissitude. Whate^ver is afloat in the 
stream of time, may, when it is very near us, be, 
driven away hy an accidental blast, which shaH 
happen to cross the general course of the cur- 
rent. The sudden accidents by which the pow- 
erful are depressed, may fall upon those whose 
malice we fear, and the greatness by which we 
expect tO: b^ overborne^ may become another 
proof of the ^Ise flatteries^ of fortune^ OiiE 
enemie,s may: become weak, or we grow strong 
befopf pur encounter; or we may advance against 
each other without ever meeting. There are 
"* ' * . ^ , indeed 
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indeed natural 6vils, which we can flfitter onr- 
selves with no hopes df escaping, and with little 
of delaying; but of the ills which are appre- 
hended from human malignity, or the' oppo- 
sition of, rival interests, we may always alle- 
viate^ the terror, 'by considering that our per- 
secutors are weak, ignorant, and mortal, like 
♦urselves. ^ > 

. , Rambko vol. i, p» 1789 
ERBOR. 

*' Errprs," says Dryden, '^ flow upon the »ur* 
£ace 'J' but there are some who wiU| fetch them 
from the l>ottom. 

Notes iipon Shake^are, vol. 4. p. 395. 

It is incumbent on every man who consults his 
own dignity, to retract his error as soon as he 
discovers it, without fearing any censure so much 
asth&t ©r his own mind. As justi9e re«juires 
that all injuries should be repaired, it is the duty ^ 
of him who has seduced others by bad practices, ' 
or false notions, to endeavour that such as have 
adopted. his errors should know his retraction,, 
and that those who have learned vice by his 
example; should, by his example^ be. taught 
amendment. . 1 ' 

Hambieri val.jr, p. f9t> : 

* Thie men who can be charged with fewest fail- 
ings, either with respect to abilities or virtue, are 
generally most ready ' to iallow them. Cttsat 
lirrote an account of the errors committed by him 
in his ward of Gaul*; and Hippocrateb, whose 
ilame is, perhaps^ iti rational estimation, greater 
than Gsesar's, warned^ posterity against a mistake 
»'•.*'.' ....:.?-''..;... into 
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into which he had fallen. " So much ("says 
Celsus) doeiAhe open and artless confession of an 
error become a man conscious that he has enough 
remaining to support his chat^cter.** 

Ibid. p. 191 • 

That which is' strange, is delightful: and • 
pleasing error ie not willingly detected. 

Weftern Itbnds, p. 63. 
- EPiTAPtt. 

To define an epitaph is useless; every one 
Icnows it is an inscription on a tomb; an epitaph, 
therefore, implies no particular character of 
writrftg, but may be composed in verse or prose. 
It is, indeed, co'mmonly panegyrical, because 
we are seldom distinguished with a stone but 
by our friends; but it has no rule to restrain 6t 
modify it, except this, that it ought not to be 
tbnger than common beholders may be ex|>eGted 
lohave leisure and patience to peruse. ' 

Difl<!rution on the Epiuphs of Pope^ p. 3013 1 , 

Tbe-name of the deceased should never be 
omitted in an epitaph, whose end is to convey 
some ac<iottnt of tJie dead ; and k) what pur- 
'pose is any thing told of him whosg name is con- 
cealed? An epitaph, and a histiiry of a name* 
less hero, are equally absurd, sinc^^the.virtuiBS 
and qualities so recounted in either are scattered^ 
at^the mercy of fortune,* to l^e appropriated by 
guess. The name, it is true, may be read upo^ 
the stone, but what obligation has it to the poet, 
whose verses wander over the earth, an^ 'leaw 
dioip subject behind them^ and who is ^orced^ 
a . like 
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like an tmskilful painter^ to make his purpose 
known by adventitious help i 

Ibid. p. 307. ^ 

The difficalty of v^riting epitaphs, is to give* 
particular and appropriate praise. 

Ibid. p. 314* 
ESTEEM. 

To raise esteem we must benefit others; yi 
procure love, we must please them. 

Rambler, vol. 41 p. 5* 
I^LECTIOK. 

Perhaps no election, by a plurality of suf- 
frages, was ever made among human beings, to 
which it might not be objected, that voices were 
procured by illicit influence. 

Memoirs of the Kiog of Pniffiaf p. 125. 
EXPECTATION. 

Expectation, when once her wings are expand- 
ed, easily reaches heights which performance 
^never will attain ; and when she has mounted 
the summit of perfection, derides her follower* 
who dies in the pursuit. 

Plan of an EngUlh Dt£tionary» p. fu 

EFFECTS 

(Not alkiays proportioned to their Causa). 

It seems* to be almost the . universal error of 
historians, to suppose, it politically^ as it is phy- 
sically, true, that every effect has ^ proportionate 
K cause. 
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^catise/^ In the m^hitn^te action of matter npon 
matter, the motion' produced can be but cqurtl 
to the forie of the moving power; but the ope- 
rations of life, whether public or private,' adniit 
mo siucb Jaws. The, caprices of voluntary agents, 
laugh at calculaliom It is not always there is a 
strong renson for a great event; obstinacy and 
flexit^ility, malignity and kindness, give place 
alternately to each other; and the reason of 
those vicissitudes, however important may be 
She cortsiequences, often escapes the mind in 
which the change is made. 
' ' ^ Falkland liland?, p./ 33. 

fiLEGANCB. 

v' lETegaYice is surely to* be desired, if It be "not 
'gained at the ex pence of dignity. A hero wouM 
wish to be loveTd^ as well as to be reverenced, 

• Life of Pope. 

Honesty is not greater where elegance is less. 

Weftcm Iflands. 

, In all ages foreigners have affected to call 
England their country; even when, like the 
Saxons of old, they came to conquer it. 

'Marmor Norfolcicnfe, p. xo. 

ESTIMATION. 

Xittle things are not valued,butwhen they are 
'id6ne by those 'who can do greater. 

Life of PWipt . 
ELEGY. 
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.ELEGY. 

Elegy is the effusion of a contemplative mind, 
sometimes plaintive^ and always serious^ and 
theiefore superior ta the glitter of sli'ght or na- 
meata*^ ^ 

Life of Sh«ailoiie. ' 
ESSAY-\VRITINGV i 

He that questions his abilities to arrange the 
dissimilai' partsof an extensive plan^ or fears to be 
lost in a complicated system^ may yet hope to ad- 
just a few pages without perplexity ; and rf^ when 
he turns over the repositories of his memory, he 
finds his collection too small for a volume, lie 
may yet have enough to furnish an essay. 

• Rambler^ vol. i,, pi SL'* 
EXERCISE* 

Such is the constitution of man, that labour 
may be styled its own reward ; nor will any ex- 
ternal incitements be requisite, if it be consider- 
ed how much happiness is gained,^ and how much 
misery escaped, by frequent and vialenfe agita- 
tion of the body. 

*' ' Itid. vol. 2,. p, 177.^ 

Exercise cannot s6^cure us from that dissolu- 
tion to which we are decreed -but, while the 
soul and body continue united, it can make the 
association pleasing, and give probable hopes 
that they shall be digoined by an easy separa- 
tion. It was a principle among the ancients, 
that acute diseases are frorn heaven^ and chro- 
K 2 nical 
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-itical fromfourselves: the dart of death, indeed, 
falls from heaven; but we poison it by our~ owii 
;i3aisconduct. 

Ibid. p. lyg, 
EATING. 

It js not very, easy to fix the principle «p<m 
which mankind have agreed to eat some animals^ 
*ind reject others; and as the principle is not 
evident, it is not uniform. That which is select- 
ed as delicate in one country^ is, by its neigh- 
beurs, abhorred as lothesome^ The Neapolitans 
lately refused to eat potatoes in a famine: an 
Englishman' is not easily persuaded to dine on 
snails with an Italian, on frogs with a Freneh- 
man, or on horseflesh wi'th a Tartar. I'he vul- 
gar inhabitants of Sky, one of the Western 
inlands of Scotknd, haye not only eels, but pork 
and bacon ,in abhorrence. 

• ' Weftcfil Iflands, p. 136. 
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HE that is loudly praised, will be clamorously 
eensured. Hfe that rises hastily into fame, will 
be in danger of sinking suddenly into oblivion. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 25. 

The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. 

Prince pfAbyffinia, p. 257. 

. The true satisfaction which is to be drawn 
from the consciousness that we shall share' the 

attention 
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Attention of future times, must arise from the 
hope, that with our names, our virtues shall be 
propagated, -and that those whom we cannot 
Denefitin our lives, mayjreceive instruction from 
our example, and incitement from our renown. 

RamMer, vol. i, p. 298/ 

Fame can notspread wide, nor endure long, that 
is not rooted in nature, and manured by art. 
That which hopes to resist the blasts of malig- 
nity, and stand firm against the attacks of time, 
must contain in itself some original j^rinciple of 
growth. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 292. 

He that pursues fame with just claims, trusts 
his happiness to the winds : but he that endea* 
Vours after it by false merits has to fear, not 
only the violence of the storm, But the leaks of 
hk vessel. > ^ 

Ibid. vol. i^ p. ii6. 

Every period of time has produced those bub* 
bles of artificial, fame, whicn are kept up awhile 
by the breath pf fashion, and then break at 
onfce, and are annihilated. 

Ibid, vol 3, p. 3. 

FATHER. 

A Father above the common rate of meii> ha9^ 
commonly a son below it. Heroumjilii noxa.^ 

'' ' Notes upon Shakfpeare, vo].4,.p. 14* 
FRIENI>SHiP; 

Few love their Friends so well as not to desire 
superiority by unexpensive benefaction. 

Fatle Alarm, p. 47*' 

K 3 Eriendship* 
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Fricndfihi^ in letter-writing has no tendency 
to,.8ecure veracity ; fo^* by whom can a n^an so 
much wish to be thonght better than he is, as by 
him whose kindness he desires to gaiq or keep f 
Even in writing to the world there is less con- 
straint i the author is not confronted with his 
reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
amongst the different dispositions of mankind. 
But a letter is addressed to a^single mind, of 
which the prejudices and partialities are known, 
and must therefore please, if not by favouring ' 
ihem, by. forbearing to oppose fhem. 

Life of Pop€t 

Friendship is not always thfi sequel of obli- 
gation* 

life of Thompfoa. 

Uo6q«al friendships arc easily dissolved*;—' 
This is often the fault of the superior ; yet if we .. 
look without prejudice on the world, w^ shall 
often find that men, whose consciousness of their 
. owti merit sets them above tlie compliances of * 
servility, are apt enough, in their association 
with superiors, to watch their own dignity with 
troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the 
fervour of independence, to exact thdt attention 
which they refuse to pay. 

Life of Gray. 

So many qualities are necessary to the. possi- 
biluy of friendship, and so many accidents must 
concur to its rise and its continuanpe, that the 
greatest part of mankind content themselves 
without it, and supply its 'place as they, can with 
interest and dependence. 

JUmUer, vol. z, p. 59. 
That 
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' That ffiendsfatp may be at (Hiae/et\d^nd laat-- 

^ ii(^g^ there must not only be equc^t virtue 6n eaclv^ 

part, but virtue of th^ same kiad ; not only th^^ 
' €ame end must be proposed, but the same meains^ 

oiust be apprqv^ by po^h* . 

Ibid. vol. i, p. 6 1'/ 

i Among the uncertainties of the human j^ate/ 

we are doomed t to number the ilistttbihiy of 
fViendsbipl • 

It were happy if in forming friendships, vir- 
tue could concur with pleasure ; but the greatest 
part of human gratifications approach so fiearly 
to vice^ that few who make t^he delight of othersi 
their rule of conduct, can ilvoid disengfenuousi 
-compliances; yet certainly hWtbat staffers hi rn-^ 
«elf to be driven or allured from virtue, mistakes' 
* his owii interest, since he gains succour by roeand* 
for which hid friend*, if ever he becomes wise, 
iruust scorahlm; and £or, wbichj, af Jast, he must 
«corn tim«el£ ' 

Rambler, vol. 4, p. 5. '' 

. Many have t^ked in very exalted language of 
the perpetuity of friendship; of invincible con-» 
«j;ancy and unalienable kindness; and some ex- 
amples have been seen of mea^ who have con- 
tinued faithful to their earliest choice, and whose 
, aifections Have predominated over changes of for- 
tune and cpnt;rariety of opinion. " But these in- 
si;ances are memorable, because they are rare* 
The friendship which is to be practised or ex- 
j)ected by common mortals, must lake its rise 
from mutual pleasure, and must end when the, 
{)io\yer ceases of delighting each other, 

Idlerj vol z, p. I26» 

K 4 The 



The most fatal disease of friendship 19 gradual 
decay,, or dislike hourly increased by causes too 
slender for complaint^ and too numerous for re- 
moval. Those who are angry may be reconciled^ 
those who have been itijured may receive a re- 
compense : but when the desire of pleasing, and 
willingness to be pleased, are silently diminished^ 
the renovation of friendship ik hopeless; as when 
the * vital powers sink into languor, there is no 
longer any use of the physician. 

Ibid. V9l I, p. X30. 

Men only become friends by community of 
pleasures. He who cannot be softened into 
gaiety cannot esily be itielted into kindiiess. Up- 
on this principle FalstafF despairs of gaining the 
love of Prince John of Lancaster, for **^ he could 
not make him laugh." 

Notes upon Sbakfpeare, vol. ^, p; 560. 

The kindnesses which' are first experienced, 
are seldom forgotten. 

Life of WMu 

When Mr. Addison was made Secretary to the 
Marquis of Wl^*'^^*^> then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he made a law to himself, never to re- 
mit his regular fees in civUity to his friends. 
*' For, ** said he, *' 1 m;iy have an hundred 
friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, I shall, 
by relinquiishing my right, lose two hundred . 
guineas, and no friend gsun more than trvo ; there 
js, therefore, no proportion between the good im- 
jparted and the evil suffered.'* 

Life of Addilido« 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness 

and 
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and become ridiculous without their own faults, by?. 
the absurd admiration of their friends. 

Life of Phillips.. 

There are few who in the wantonness of thouglit- 
less mirth, or heat of transient resentment, do nou 
sometimes? speak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt;, tbQUgh,in their cooler-* 
jnoments, they want neither, sense of their kind- 
ness nor reverence for their virtues. This weak- 
ness is very common, and often proceeds rather ~ 
from negligence than ingratitude. . 

Life of Savage, - 

He cannot be properly chosen for a friend, * 
Hfdiose kindness is exhaled by its own warmth or 
&-ozen by the first blast of slander ; . he cannot her 
a useful counsellor, who will hear no opinions 
but his own ; he will not much invite confidence, 
whose princrpal maxim is to suspect; nor caa^ 
the candour and frankness of that man be*much= 
esteemed, who spreads his arms to human kind,, 
and makes every man, without distinction, a 
denizen.of his bosom.. 

Rambl6r,vyol« 4,- pi:6r. 

' Oneof the Golden Precepts of PyMagara^di*- 
rects us, '^ That a friend should notjbe.hated for * 
little, faults." 

Friendships like love, is destrayed bV-ldng ab-*- 
sence, though it may be increased by^snort inter-p- 
inissions. What we have missed. long enough to-' 
want it, we value more when it is regained; but : 
lli»t which has been lost till it isforgotten^^will 
K 5 be* 



he fauTi3 at last with little gladness, and with 
still- less if a substitute has supplied the place. 

IcUer^ vol. i, p. 127. 

Am^R^ the'Tniiny etremies of friendship may 
Ibe reckoned mspicion and disgusts The former 
as always hardening the cautious, and the latter 
repelling the delicate, 

3bu3. f>. 130* 

AnM)tig the pleasingiacidents of life may be 
numbered the unexpected renewals of 4>ld ac- 
«quaintances. 

Wesiern Islands> ,p. 24. 

All feel the benefits of private friendship, but 
few can discern the advxmtages of a well-con- 
stituted government; hence tlie greater part x)f 
mankind will be naturally prejudiced against 

, Keviev of i3se Memoirs of the Court of Auguitus^ p. 5. 

3FLATTEKY. 

In every instance of vanity it will be ibund 
that the blame ought to be shared among more 
than it generally reaches. All who exalt trifles 
by, immoderate praise, or instigate needless 
•<?mulation by invidious incitements, are to be 
considered as perverters of reason, and cor- 
rupters lof the world; and since every man is 
obliged to promote happiness and virtue, he 
should be careful not to mislead unwary minds, 
i)y appearirigto settoo high a value upon things 
iy wliich no re^l excellence is conferred. 

^ Gambler, voL 4, p. ^4. 

To be flattered is grateful, even when we know 
/tbat our praises are not believed by those who 

pronounce 
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])i«onomice them; for they prove at kast our , 
power, and show that our favour i$ valued, ajnce 
It is purclias^d by tihe m^APQeis qf faisehoq^* 

Jbi4.. p. izq^ ' 

In prfer that aU men may be taught to speak 
truth, it is necessary that all likewise should 
learn to hear it; for no species of falsehood is 
more frequent than flattery, to which the coward 
is betrayed by feary the dependent by interest, 
and the friend by tenderness. Those who are 
neither servile nor timorous^ are yet desirous to 
Ijestow pleasure; and* while uojust demands of 
praise continue to be made, there will always 
l^e some whom hope, fe^r, or kiAdness^ will dis- 
pose tp pay them* 

*'' ' ilbid. p. 247, 

He that is ra^ich flatterecj, soon learns to flat- 
ter himself. We are commonly taught our dutjr 
by fear or shame ; and how can they act irpon 
^4he man who hears nothing but his own praisesi 

/ Xife of Swift. 

Just praise is only, a debt, but flattery is a 
present. 

jRambLer, vol. 3, p. 294. 

Neither ^ur virtues nor vices are al! our own* 
If there were no cowardice, there would be little 
insolence. Pride cannot rise to any great degree, 
but by the concurrence of blandishment, or the 
suff^rance of tameness. The wretch who would 
shrink and crouch before one who should daa 
his eyes upon him with- the spirit of natural 
:equaUty,becomes capricious'ana tyrannical when 
Jie sees himself approached with a downcast 
K 6 look. 
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look^ and hears the soft addresses of awe and 
servility. To those who are willing to purchase 
favour by cringes and compliance, is to be im* - 
puted the-baughtiness that leaves nothing to be 
ooped by firmness and integrity. 

Ibid. vol. 4f p. 3» 

The flatterer 13 not often detected; for ^n 
honest mind is not apt to suspect, and no one 
exerts the power of discernment with much vigour 
whei^ self-love favours the deceif. 

RamUar^ vol.s, p. X20» 

It is necessary to the success of flattery, that 
It be accommodated to particular circumstances 
or characters, and enter the heart on that side 
where^the passions stand ready to receive it. 

Ibid. v<rf. 3, p. I. 
FOLLY. 

No man will be found in who^e mind airy 
notions do not sometimes tyrannise, and force 
him to hope or fear beyond the limits of sober 
probability. 

Prince of Abyifioia, p. 25^ 

The folly which is adapted to persons and 
times, has its propriety, and therefore produces 
no censure; but the folly of wise men, when it 
happens, taints their wit, and destroys the repu- 
tation of the^r judgment. 

Notes upon Shaklpeare, vol. 4, p. 225. 

As with folly no man is willing to conf^s* 
himself very intimately acquainted, therefore 
its pains and pleasures are kept secret. 

Heview of the Origin of Evil, p. ici. 

roBTUNB* 
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FORTUNE. 

Fortune often delights to dignify what nature 
has neglected, . and that renown which cannot 
be claimed by intrinsic excellence or greatness, 
is sometimes derived from unexpected acci- 
dents. • 

FalMand Iibiids, p. x. ' 

When fortune strikes tier hardest blows^ to 
be wounded and yet continue calm^ requires a 
^ generous policy. Perhaps the first emotions of 
nature are nearly uniform, and one man differs- 
from another in the power of endurance^ as he 
is better regulated by precept and instruction. / 

Notes upgn Shakspeare, vol. 6, p. itS* 

^S. Examples need not be sought at any great 
- ai«itance, to prove that superiority of/orttme has 
a natural tendency to kindle pride, and that 
pride seldom fails to exert itself in contempt > 
and insult. This is often the effect of hereditary 
wealth, and of honours only enjoyed by the 
merit of others. 

Life o( Sav:^ 
rOBEIGNER. 

To, be a foreigner was always ^n England a 
reason of dislike. 

Notes upon Shakfpeare, vol. 9, pw x6$i 

FEAR. 

All fear is in itself painful; and when it con« 
duces not to safety^ is painful without use. 

Rambler, voL i, p. x8o» 

Fear is implanted in us as. a preservative from ^ 
evil ; but its duty, like that of other passiqns, is 

' not 



not to overbear reason^, but to assist it; nior 
should it be suffered to tyrannise in the imagi- 
TOktion-, to tmsB pbanto«ia of horror, or be^ei; life 
with supecimfftem^y dktpew^s. 

Ibid. vtl. 3| |j. U5. 
TOUGIVENEBS, 

Wb^^^* considers the weakness both of him- 
self, and others, will not long want persuasiv.es 
io forgiveness. We know not to what degree of 
inalignity any injury is to be imputed., x>r how 
much its guilt, if we w^e to inspfeCt the mind 
of him that committed it, would be extenuated 
by mistake^ precipitance, or negligence. We 
cannot be certain haw much more we feel than 
was intended, or how much we increase the mis- 
chief to ourselves by voluntary .aggravations. 
' We may charge to design the effects of accident. 
We may think the blow violent, only because 
we have niade ourselves delicate and tender ; we 
are, on every side, in danger of error and guilt, 
which we are certain to avoid only bj sp(?edy 
forgiveness. 

JK.ambler, voi. 4« p< 137* 

A constant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terrestrial diligence ; ^nd therefore 
the progress of life could only have be^ii the 
natural descent of negligent despair from, crime 
; to crime, had not the universal persuasion of/ar- 
J ^iveness, to be obtained by proper means of re- 
conciliation, recalled those to the paths of virtue 
whom their passions had solicited aside, and ani» 
' mated to new attempts and firmer perserverance 
those whom difficulty had discouraged, or negli- 
gence surprised. 

Ibid, vol. 3, .p. 2^6* 
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TRUGALITY. 



Frugality may be termed |he daughter of pru- 
dence, the sister of temperance, find the parent 
tof liberty. He that i^ extravjieant, will quickly 
become poor, and j)overty will enforce depend^- 
«ence, and invite corruption. It will almost al- 
ways produce a passive compliance wkh the 
wickedness of others, and there are few who 
<do not learn by degrees to practise those crime* 
^hich they cease to censure^ 

Without frugality noae caja be nch, and with 
it, very few would be poon : 

Ibid, 

Though in every age there are some who, by 
Sold adventures or by favouriable accidents, rise 
suddenly into riches, the bulk of mankind must 
<)we their affluence to small and gradual profits^ 
below which their expence inu^ be resolutely 
reduced- 

\ Ibid, p.' 23* 

The mercantile wisdom of *' a penny saveil is 
two-pence got," may be accommodated to all 
-conditions, by observing, that not only they who 
pursue any lucrative employment will save time 
when they forbear expence, ancd that time may 
be employed to the increase of- profit; biat that 
they, who arje above such miniite considerations, 
will find by every victory over appetite or pas- 
sion, new streneth added to the mind, will gaia 
the power of refusing those solicitations by which 
the young and vivacious are hourly assaulted, 

And, 
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and^ in time, set themselves above the reach af 
Extravagance and folly •. j 

fbidi p. 24. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired, by those who 
are willing rather ta cavil than t;o learn, what is 
the just measure of^ frugality ? To such no gene- 
ra| jj^swer can be given, since, the liberty, of 
.Sj^Ming/ior necessity of parsimony, may be 
vai^red without end by different circumstances. 
These three rules, however, may be laid dowa 
as not to be departed froni : 

*' A man's voluntary expences should not ex- 
ceed his income.'' 

*^ Let no man anticipate UBcertain profits/' 

'' Let no man sqiiander against his inclination/' 

Ibid 

It appears evident that frugality is^ necessary^ 
€ven to coniplete the pleasure of expence ;. for it 
maybe generally remarked of those who squander 
what they know their fortune not. sufficient to 
allow, that, in their most jovial expence, there 
always breaks out some proof of discontent and 
impatience : they either scatter with a kind of 
wild desperation and affected lavishness^ as 
criminals brave the gallows- when they cannot 
escape it, or pay their money with a peevish 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to spend idly ^ 
and to sarc meanly : having neither firmness to . 
deny their passions, nor cours^e to gratify them^ 
they murmur at their own enjoyments, and 
poison the bowl of pleasure by reflections on 
the cost* 

JUmbler, vol. 3, p. 135^ 
FAVOU^U 
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FAVOUR. 

Favours of every kind are doubled when they 
, are speedily conferred. ' 

RtiiAIer^ vol. 41 ]^xti9• 
FANCY. 

' The fanciful sports of great minds, are never 
without some advantage to knowledge. 

Life «f Sir T. BrDwn, f. Jily* 
FAULTS. 

Many seeming faults are to be imputed rathe? 
to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. 

Preface to Jofanfon't Didionary, p. 71* 
FABLE. 

A fable, to be well adapted to the stage, shouM 
be sufficiently removed from the present age, t(o. 
admit properly the fictions necessary to com- 

1>lete the plan; for the mind, which naturally 
oves trutn, is always most offended with the 
violation of those truths of which we are most 
certain ; and we, of course, conceive those facts 
most certain, which approach nearest to our own 
time. . \ 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a 
giant's bulk by fabulous appendages, has little 
difficulty ; for he that forsakes the probable, may 
always find the marvellous; and it has little use. 
We fire affected only as we believe ; we are im- . 
proved only as we find something to be imitated 
or declined, . 

Life of Gnf. 
- FASHION. 



FASHION- 

.There are few ent^rprisea SO hopeless as con- 
tests with the fashion, in which the opponents, 
are A^t only madje confident by their numbers, 
and strong by their union^ but are hardened hy 
contempt of their antagonist^ whom they always 
look upon^as a Wretch of low notions, amtracted 
viewSj mean conr^rsation, and narrow fortune ; 
wh0>«n(rie8stbe)elevations which he cannot reach; 
ivho would gladly enibitter the happiness which 
his inelegance or indigence deny him to partake, 
and'whoihfts no other end; in his advice than to 
revengje hi« owjij mortiiicacioa, by hindering thos^ 
whom their birth and taste have set aboviC him, 
fropfi. the. ei^oyment of thdif superiority, and* 
bringing them down to a level witn himself. 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 8S* 



Though mcmy ai^ificesf n*ay he weed to, mamn^ 
taifii £alBeho9i»d by frauds they generally lose thejii; 
£Drce by couateractiijrg one. another, 

. Taxation JKJ Tyranny, p. 4» 
fOETITUnE- ^ 

Nil mortalibus arduum est. There is nothing 
which human courage will not undertake, and 
little that human patience will not endure. 

Falkland IDandi, p« 17^ 
tfACIFION, 

ffl the general censure thrown xx^i^n faction ^ it 
perhaps never happens that every single man 
should be included. In all lead, says the chemist, 
there is silver, and in all copper there is gold^ 
But jffiingled masses are justly denominated by the 

^ greatejf 
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^ greater quantity; and: whem. the preci6ufi partiv-- ' 
xjles are not worth extraction, a, faction and a: 
pig mxist be mehed dow^n together, to^e forms ^ 
jemd offices that chance allots them* 

FalM Alam> p. 54** 
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OENIU6« 

TRUE genius is a mind of large general pow-, 
ers accidentally determined to some particulai; 
dk«;tion« 

LIfeofCovUsr. 

Genius^ is powerful when invested with^ the 
glitter of afiiuence. Men willingly pay .to for- 
tune that regard which they^.owe to merit, and^ 
-are pleased when' they have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying, their vanity^ and practising 
their duty* 

Life pi Savage. 

Whoever is apt to hopef, good* from others^ is 
diligent to [dease them; but be that believes his 
powers strong enough to force their own way, 
'Commonly tries only, to pleasd himself* 

LUbofGagr* 

-Men have sometimes appeared of such trtin- 
«cendant abilities, that their sliffhtest arid most 
cursory performances excel all tnat labour and 
£ti2dy can enafcle meaner intellects to compose ; 
£is there are regions of which the spontaneous 
{irodncts cannot be equalled in other soils by 
caifi a»d culture^ But it is no* less dangerous for 

any 



waf man to place hiowelf in this rank of nnder-^ 
slanding^ and fancy that he is borii to be illus- 
trious witftout labour^ than to omit the eare of 
husbandry^ and expect from his ground the bios-" 
soms of Arabia. 

Rambler^ volt 4>. p. fa 

Misapplied gem«& , most commonly proves 
ridiculous. " 

Idler, vol. 2f p. 23 f. 

There are men who seem to think nothing so 
aiuch characteristic of genius^ as to do common, 
^things in an uncommon way; like Hudibras, to- 
tell the clock by Algebra, or like the lady in Dr. 
Young's Satire, " to drink tea by stratagem.*^ 

Ibid^ vol* i» p.- xoi* 

Great powers cannot be exerted but w1ien gteat 
exigencies make tbem necessary. Great exigen- 
cies cian happen but seldom^ and therefore those 
qualities wnich have a claim to the veneration of 
mankind^.Ue hid, for the most part, like subter- 
ranean treastfres^ over which the foot passes as 
on common ground, till necessity breaks open 
the golden cavern. 

' Ibid; p.. 28^.. 

It seems to have been^ in all ages^ the pride of 
wit to show hpw it could exalt the low, and am- . 
plify the little. To speak not inadequately of 
things really and naturally great, is a task not 
only difficult but disagreeable, because the writer 
i^ degraded' in his own eyes-by standing in com- 
parison with his subject, to which he can hope- to 
add nothing from ms imagination.* But it is a 
perpetual triumph of faifcy to expand a scanty 
. theme, to raise glittering ideas from obcsure pro-. 

periies^ 



{lertles^ and to produce to the world an object of 
wonder> to which nature had contributed -litilt. 
To this-ambition, perhaps, we owe th*e Frogs of 
Homer, the .Gnat and the Bees of Virgil, the 
ButterfT^ of Spencer, Ihe Shadow of Wovems/ 
and the Quincunx ^df^rown. 

JUfe of Sir T. BrowDi p. %$$• 

Genius now and then produises a lucky trifle* 
We still read the Dove of Anacreon, ana Spar- 
row of Catullus; and a writer naturally pleases 
himself with a performance which owes nothings 
to the sufbject. 

M^lk of Waller. 

By tbe general consent ,of critics, the first 
praise of genius is due to the*writer of an epic 
poem, as it requires an assemblage of ail the 
powers which are singly sufficient for other com- 
positions. . Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure 
with truth, by calling imagination to the help of 
reason. Epic poetry undertakes to teach the 
naost important truths by the most pleasing pre- 
cept, and therefore relates some great event in 
the most affecting manner. History must sup- 
ply the writer with the rudiments of narration, 
which he must improve and exalt by a nobler 
art, animate by dramatic energy, and diversify 
by retrospection arid anticipation; morality 
m:ust teach him the exact bounds, and different 
shades, of vice and virtue ; from policy and the 
practice of irfe, he has to learn the discrimina^ 
ti^s of character, and the tendency of the pa»-> 
rions, either sipgle or combined ; and physiojo^- 
^y must supply him with illustrations and 
images. To put these materials to poetical use^ 
is required an imagination capable of painting 
natore, and realising fiction; nor is he yet a 

poet 
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' poet till he has attained the whole extension of 
his lan^tiage^ diTStiagiiished .all tbe delioacieB of 
phrase, and all the cqlours of.words^ \sad Uaro- 
ed to adjust the different sounds to all the va- 

,rifit!ie& of metrical modulation. 

. , Life o£ Milton* 

' It is certain that no estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous ca1e^ilations> than, those by 
which a man computes the force, of his gertius, 

Ra|nbler> vol^^, p< lS8*. 

It is not safe to judge of the works of genius 
merely by liie event. 

Ibid. p. 30J. 

The: genius of the English nation is sajd to 
appear rather in improvement than inventiQn. 

Idler^ voU i, p. 218* 

Those ivho are willing to attribute every thing 
to geaius, or natural sagacity, independent of a 
previous education, are encouraged to this opi- 
nion by laziness or pride, being willing to forego 
the labour of accurate reading and tedious en- 

auiry, and to satisfy themselves and others with 
lustrious examples. ' 

Life of Dr. Sydenham* 

There are many forcible expressions which 
would never have been found, but by venturing 
to the utmost verge of propriety, and flights 
which would never have been reached, but by 
•those who have had very little fear of the shanie 
of £alling. 

Life of SirT. BtawDf pt 283* 

As among the works of nature no man can 
properly call a river deep, or a mountain high, 

' without 
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withaiat the knowledge «af masy m^m&Uiiis and 
snauy rivers ; so, in the pn»diicttoii& of ^e&itrs, 
ttotbiog oau be styled excelleiDt till it has been 
•compared' with otherworks of the same kind. 

Ftefaodte Shak(f>ear», pi 12^, 

Many works of genius and learning have been 
: performed in states of life, that appear yer^ little 
favourable to thought or to enquiry.; .'^omai^, 
that be who considers them, is inclined to think 
that he sees enterprise and perseverance predo- 
minating over all external agency, and bidding 
kelp and hindrance vanish before them. 

' JUbid» p. I25«. 
GOVERNMENT. 

Governments formed by chance, and gradiial- 
•ly rmproved by such expedients as the successive 
discovery of their defects happened to suggest, 
are never to be tried by a regular theory. They 
are fabrics of dissimilar materials, raised by dif- 
ferent architects upon different plans. We must 
be content with ihem as they are ; fehou'ld 'W»e 
attempt to mend their disproportions, we might 
easily demolish, and with difficulty rebuild them. 

f alfe Alarm, p. 14. 

In all political regulations, good cannot be 
complete ; it can only be predominant. • 

Weftern Iflands, p. 208* ' 

No scheme of policy-has,, in any country, yet 
brought the rich on equal terms into courts of 
jadiGiat*ir€. Perhaps experience, improving .on 
experience, may i^.time effect it. 

ilbid. pk xs$. 

To 
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To faindet knurreciion by driving away the 
]>eopIe> end to govern peaceably by having no 
4iubjeclJ^ is an expedient that argues no great 
profundity of politics. To soften the obdurate, 
to convince the mistaken^ to mollify the resent- 
ful^ are worthy of a statesman ; but it affords a 
legislator little self-applause to consider^ that 
Where there was formerly an insurrection^ thero 
Is now e wilderness. 

Ibid p. 224« 

The general history of mankind will evince 
that lawful and settled authority is very seldom 
resisted when it is well employed. Gross cor- 
ruption or evident imbecility, is necessary to the 
suppression of that reverence with which the 
majority of mankind look upon their governors, 
or those whom they see surrounded by splendour, 
-and fortified by power. 

Rambler, vol. x, p. 30i« 

No government could subsist for a day, if 
^iigle errors could justify defection. 

Taxation Qo Tyranny, p* 62* 

Government is necessary to man ; and when 
obedience is not compelled, there is no govern- 
ment. 

Ibid. p. 77. 

To prevent evil is the great end of govern- 
ment, the end for which vigilance and severity 
• are properly employed. 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. lit 

Forms of government are seldom the Insult of 
much deliberation i they are framed by chance in 

popular 
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popular assetnblieSj or in qonquer^d •countries b; 
despotic authority, 

Idlei-i vol. t, p. 60. 

\p. sovereignty rtiere are no gradations^ There 
may he limited royalty; there may be limited 
consulship ; but there can be no limited govern- 
ment. There must in every society be some power 
or other from whence there is 6^0 appeal, which 
admits no restrictions, which pervades the whole 
mass of the community, regulates and adjusts 
all suboi'dination, Enacts laws or repeals them^ 
erects or annuls judicatures, extends or contracts 
privileges, exempts itself from question or con* 
trol, and bounded only by physical necessity- 
Taxation no Tyranmy, p. 2f» 

Few errors and few faults of government can 
jnstify an appeal to the rabble^ who ought not 
to judge of what they cannot understand, an<| 
whose opinions are not propagated by reason, 
but caugnt by contagion. / 

- Patriot, p. 7, 

As government advances towards perfection, 
provincial judicature is, perhaps, in every em- 
pire, gradually abolished, 

Wefiern Iflands, p. loo. 

In all changes of governmept, there will be 
many that suffer real or imaginary grievances ; 
and therefore many will be dissatrsfied* 

Political State of Great Bikain in 175$, p. 44. 
^^ ^ GUILT, 

Guilt is generally afraid of light; it considers 

^airkness as a natural shelter^ and makes night 

. L the 
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the confidante of those actioDs, which cannot W 
trusted to the tell-tale day. 

Notes upon Shakspearci vol. 6, p. 577* 

It may be observed, perhaps, without ^xdep-^ 
tion, that none are so industrious to detect wick- 
edness, or so ready to impute it^ as they whose 
crimes are apparent and confessed. They envy 
an unblemished reputation, and what they envy 
they are busy to destroy ; they are unwilling ta 
suppose theraselvos meaner and more corrupt 
than others, and therefore willingly pull down 
from their elevations those with whom they can- 
not rise to an equality. 

Ramblcri vol. 2, p. 126. 

Men are willing to try all methods of recon- 
ciling guilt and quiet, and when their under- 
standings are stubborn and uncomplying, raise 
their passions against them, and hope to over- 
power their own knowledge. 

Ibid. 

' , ' SELF-GOVERNMKNT. 

No man, whose appetites are his masters^ caa 
perform the duties of his nature with strictness 
and regularity. He that would be superior to 
external influences, must iirst become superior 
to his ow^ passions. 

Idler, vol. I, ]K 293« 

UNIVERSAL GOOD. 

All skill ought to be exeried for universal 
good. Every man has owed much toothers, and 
ought to pt^y the kindness he has received. . 

Prince of Abyssinia> p. 41. . 
GREATNESS. 
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GREATNESS. 

He that becomes acquainted and is invested 
with authority and influence, will in a short 
time be convinced, that m proportion as th« 
power of doing well isenliarged, the temptation* 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. • I 

Rambier> Vol. 2, p. 5$. 

That awe which great actions or abilities im- 
press, will be inevitably diminished by acquaint'' 
anccy though nothing either mean or criminal 
should be K>i)nd ; because we do not easily con- 
sider him as great whom our own eye^ shew 119 
to be little ; nor labour to keep present to our 
thoughts the latent excellencies of him who 
shares with us all our weaknesses and many of 
our .follies; who, like us, is delighted with slight 
amusements, busied with trifling employments, 
and disturbed by little vexations. 

Idler, vol, i7 p. 285 and iZ"). 
GRATITUDE. 

There are minds so impatient of inferiority, 
that their gratitude is a species of revenge; and 
they return benefits, not because recompense is a 
pleasure, but because obligation is a pain. 

. ' Rambler, vol. 2. p. ijra. 

The charge against ingratitude is very general. 
Almost every man can tell what favours he has 
conferred upon insensibility, and how much hap- 
piness he has bestowed without return ; but,'per- 
haps, if these patrons and protectors were con* 
fronted with any whom they boast of having be- 
friended, it would often appear that they con- 
sulted only their own pleasure or vanity, and.re- 
L 2 paid 
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^id thenoLJfelves their petty donatives by grati- 
fications of jnsolence, and indulgence of con- 
.tempt 



tbid. vol. 3, p.259. 
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HAPPINtlSS. 

WE are long before we are convinced that 
happiness is never to be found ; ^nd each be- 
lieves it possessed by others, to keep alive the 
hope of obtaining it for himself. 

Prince of Abyssiniai p. iqS. 

Whether perfect happiness can be procured 
by perfect goodness, thisi world will never afford 
an opportunity of deciding. But this^ at least, 
may be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue. 

Ibid. p. 163. 

All natural, and almost all political evils, are 
incident alike to the bad or good. Th^y are con- 
founded in the jnisery of a famine, and not 
much distinguished in the fury of a faction. 
They sink together in a tempest,, and are driven 
together frqm their country by invaders. All 
that virtue can afford is quiet n&ss of conscience, 
a steady prospect of a happier state, which will 
enable us to endure every calamitywith patience. 

Ibid.^ 

He that has no one to love or to cqnfide in, 
lias little to hope. He \\ants the radical prin-t 
ciple of happiness. 

Ibid. p. 21^ 

. - It 
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Ft IS perhaps a just observation, that with re^ 
gard to outward circumstaDces^ happiness and 
Siisery are equally diffused through all states of 
human life. In civilised countries, where regu- 
lar policies have secured the necessaries of life, 
ambition, avarice, and luxury, find thd mind at 
leisure for their reception, and soon' engage it 
in new pursuits ; pursuits that are to be carried 
only by incJessant labour, and whether vain or 
successful, produce aniiiety and contention. 
Among savage nations imaginary -wants find, 
indeed, noplace; but their strength is exhaust- 
,ed by necessary toils, and their passions agitated, 
not by contests about superiority, affluence, or 
precedence^ but by perpetual care for the pre- 
sent day, and by fear of perishing for w^ant of 
common food* 

Life of Drake,, p. 211. 

-Whatever be the cause of happiness, may be 
made likewise the cause of misery. The medi- 
dne which, rightly applied, has power to cun?^ 
has, when rashness or ignorance prescribes it, 
the same power to destroy. 

DifTertation on Authors, p. 21. 

The happiness of the generality of people is 
nothing if it is not knovirn, and very little if it. 
IS not envied. 

Idler, vol: 2; p. j^S* 

"It has been observed in all ages, that the ad-^ 
vantages of nature, or of fortune, have contri- 
buted very Jittle to the promotion of happiness;' 
and that those whom the splendor of their rank> 
or the extent of their capacity, tjave placed ^ 
upon the summits of human life, hav(; liot often 
given any just occasion to envy m those who 
La look 
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look up to them from a lower station. Whether 
it be, that a[)pareiit superiority incites great de- 
signs, and great designs are naturally liable to 
fatal miscarriages, or that the general lot pf 
inankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those 
whose eminence drew upon them an universal 
attention, have been more faithfully recorded, 
because they were more generally observed, and 
have, in reality, been only more conspicuous 
than those of others, more frequent or more 
severe. 

Life of Sav)i^. . 

It seldom happens that all circumstances con« 
cur to happiness or fame, ^ ' 

Rambltr, vol 3, p. ie6p 

Happiness rs not found in self-contemplation ; 
it is perceived oqly when it is reflected from 
another. 

' fcU«r, Yoi. i> p* 232.* 

, DOMESTIC. HAPPINESS. 

. \ 

•Tfa^ great end of prudence is to give cheer- 
fulness to those hours which splendour cannot 
gild, and acclamation cannot exhilirate; those 
§oft interval^ ctf unbended amusement, in which 
^ man shrinks to his natural dimensions/ and 
throws aside the ornaments or disguises whiclj 
he f^els^ in.priyacy, to be useful incumbrances, 
and to lose all eflfect when they become familiar. 
To b^ happy at home is the ultimate result of all 
ambition ;< the end towhidh every enterprise and 
labour-tends, and of which every desire prompts 
the prosecution. It is indeed at home that 
every man must be known, by those who would 
mslkeajust estimate either of his virtue or fe- 
Jicityj ior wuiles and embi'oidery are .alike oo-»- 
. ^ ciisional^ 
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casional^ and the miad is often dressed for show 
in painted honour^ and fictitious^benevolence. 

Rambleri vol.. 2, p. Sa* 

The highest panegyric that domestic virtue can 
receive, is the praise of servants; for however 
vanity or insolence may look down with con- 
tempt on the Suffrage of men undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, if; 
very seldom happens that they commend or 
blame without justice. ^ 

Ibid. p. f 4. 

HABITS, 

No mun forgets his original trade; die i-igbiV 
idf nations an^ of. kin^s, sink into queMip.i^ «^ 
{[rammar, if grammarians discuss them, 

' * Life of Milton. 1 

* The disproportions of absurdity grow le«s tod 

less visible, as we are reconciled by degrees xh 

. the deformity of a mistres^s; and falsehood, b^ 

long use^ is assimilated to the mind, as poison 

^ the body. 

Kambler, vol. 2, p* 245. 

It is not.easy, when we converse much with 
one whose general character excites our venera- 
tion, to e«cape all contagion of his peculiari- 
ties/ even when we do not deliberattely think 
ihemworthyof our notice, and when they would 
have excited laughter or disgust, had they not 
been protected by their alliance to nobler qua- 
lities, and. accidentally consorted with know- 
ledge or ^yitb virtue; 

lbid,vol, 4, p, afiv 

> L4 It 
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ft is the peculiar artifice oi liahit, not ta 
suffer her power to be felt at first. Those whoni 
she leadsy she has the address of only appearing 
to attend. 

* Vifion of Theodore, p. 85.' 

i HOPE, 

Our powers owe much of their energy to our 
hopes y possunt quiapcfsse videntur. 

Life of Milton* 

The understanding of a man, naturally san- 
guine, may be easily vitiated by the luxurious 
indulgence of hope, however necessaj-y td the 
production of every thing great or excellent, aa 
some plants are idestroyed by too open an ex- 
posure to that sun which gives life and beauty 
to the vegetable world. ' 

Rambler, vol. i, p. io« 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The 
miseries oT poverty, of sickness, of captivity, 
woujd, without this comfort, be, insupportable; 
nor does it appear that the happiest lot of ter^^ 
restria) existence,^ can set us above the want of 
this general blessing; or that life, when the 
gifts of nature and fortune are accumulated upon 
it, would not still be wretched, were it not ele- 
vated and delighted by the expectation of some, 
new possession, of some enjoyment yet behind^ 
by which the wish shall be at Jast satisfied, and 
tne heart filled up to its utmost extent. Yet 
.hope is very fallacious, and promises what it 
seldom gives; but its promises are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom frustratea 
us without-assuring us of recompensing the delay - 
by a, great bounty, 

*• Ibid. vol. a. p. 75- 

': Where 



.Where tbeJre is no hope, there can be no'env- 
deavour. " 

Ibid vol.- J,, -p. 2 6. ■ ■ 

Hope is the chief blessing of man, and that 
hope only is rational, of which we are certain* 
that it cannot deceive us.. 

I6«I» vol* 4, p^ 36»* 

Without. hope there can be no caution,. 

Ibid. vol. 3,. p. 8i^ ' 

It is seldom that we find either men or places- 
such as we Expect them. He that has pictured ari 
prospect upon his fanc)^, will receive little plea- 
sure ffdm his eyes ; he that has anticipated the- 
conversation of a wit,, will wonder to what pre- 
judice he owes his reputation. Yet it is neces-- 
aary to hopc^ though hope should always be 
deluded ; for hope itself is happiness,, and its? 
frustrations, however frequent, are yet.less.dread^- 
ful than its extinction.. 

Idler, .vol z> p. 34. 

Whatever enlarges-' hope, will likewise exaltk 
courage. 

Wcctem Islands, p. 3S3«.,. 
HUMANlXy.- 

He does nothing who endeavours to do mor^j- 
than is allowed to humanity. . 

Prince of. AbyiTinia, i)., 179., . . 
HfiALTH., 

Such is the power of health, that, without <it»« 
co-operation, every other. comfort is toi^pid and^« 
lifeless, as the power of vegetation with aut the- 
sun* ■ ' 

Rambler; vol« '!>' p^<-2 91 • 
li.5 Healths 



-•^H^th }s feo neoesfsary.to ^11 the-daties of Mfe, 
as well as the pleasures of life, that the-crimeo^ 
fiquaivderirig it is equal to the folly ; and he that^ 
for a; short gratification, brings weakness and 
diseases upon himself, asnd.for the pleasure of a 
few years passed in the.tunaults of diversion and 
claoiours of merrinient, condemns the maturer 
and more experienced part of his , life to the 
chamber and the couch, may be justly reproach- 
ed, not only as & spendthrift of his own happi- 
ness, but as-a robber of the public ; as a^ wretch 
that has voluntarily disqualified himself for the 
business of his station, and refused that part 
which Providence assigns him in the general 
task of human nature^ 

'^ . ' ■ Ibid. p. 289, 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous, by suffering it to prevail over 
all oth^r considerations; as the miser has brought 
frugality into contempt, by permitting the love 
of money not to share but to engross his mind. 

Ibid. 

HISTORY. 

lie thiit records transactions in which himself 
was engaged, has not only an opportunity !of 
knowing innumerable particulars which escape 
spectators, but has bis natural powers exalted by 
th^ aidour which always rises at the remem- 
brance of our own importance, and by w^hich 
every man is enabled to relate his own actions 
better than an other's .- 

Idler,' vol. 2, p. €9. 

lie that writes the History of his ow^n times^ if 

lie adher^S:^trictly to truth, will write that which 

his owp times will not easily Endure. He must 
...... .. . . , j^_ 



b(6. (intent to reposit^ bis ibdok till all pti^te^ 
pasfiions . shall . cease, and Ipve aad })^tr^d give 
way to 9uriosity. . -^ .* 

Ibid. p. 72* 

Those familiar Wstori^ whiqh draw the,,por-< 
traits of living manners, m^y perhaps b^ . made 
of gteater use than the sot^mnities of professed 
morality, ai^d convpy the knowledge of vice and 
'Tirtiie with more efficacy than axioms a^d de-^ 
^nitionsu But if the power of example is sOr' 
great as to take possession of th6 memory by ^ 
kind of violence, and produce effects almostr 
without die intervention of the will, carfe ought 
to be taken, that when .the choice is unrestrained^^- 
the best examples only should be exhibited, anid 
thkt which isHkely to operate «o strongly, shoul4 
Hot be mischievous or uncertain in its effects. - 

^mbkr, vol. j/p. aj. 

It is not a sufficient vindication of a character 
ih history, that it is drawn as it appears j for 
many characters ought never to be drawn: nor 
of a narrative, that the train of events is agree- 
able to observation and experience; for that ol> 
nervation which is called knowledge of the world^ 
will be found much more frequently to makie 
anew a/«ni>ig than ^oo(^, ' 

Ibid, pt M* 

' ^ ' <JOOl>-jaUMOUlLi .^ 

Good-humour may be 'defined, a habit of be-- 
ing pleased ; a constant and perennial, softness 
of manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of 
<lisposition ; like that ,which; eveyy pue pcrcei vejs • 
ia himself^ when the .first.'trausports of-.n^w 
L 6 * felicity 
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f^icit^ havesubsidedy and his thougbtsare only 
kej^t in la.otion by. a alow succession of soft 
impulses. 

Ibid. vol. Zf |K 102. 

Good-humour is a state between gaiety and 
unconcern; the act of a mind at leisure to regard 
the gratifications of another. 

Ibid. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than 
to lose the wil) to please when we are conscious 
pf the power, 'or show more cruelty than to 
choose any kind of influence before that of 
kindness and good-hijimour. He that regards 
the welfare of others, should make his virtue^ 
approachable, that it may be loved and copied ; 
sjjid he that considers the wants which every man 
feels, or will feel, of external assistance, must 
rather wish to be surrounded by those thatlovfe 
him, than by those that admire his excellencies 
or solicit his favours ; for admirs^tion ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end and retires^ 
A man whose great qualities want the ornament 
of superficial attractions, is like a naked moun- 
tain with mines of gold, which will be frc; 
quented only till the treasure is exhausted. 

Itsid. p* io];« 

Nothing can mor^ show the; value of good-^ 
hfim^ur, than that It recommends tliose who are 
destitute of all other excellencies, and procures 
regard to the trifling, fri^dship- to the worthless^ 
aud aiTection to the dulL 

Ibid. 

Prince Henry, though well acquainted with 

the vices jind follies of Fahtaffy and though his 

conviction conapeiled him to do justice to su- 

2 . \ - perior 
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perlor qualities^ yet no sooner sees him lying- on 
. the ground^ but he exclaims^ ^^ he could haVe 
better spared a better man." His tenderness 
broke out at the remembrance of tl|e cheerful 
companion and the loud buffoon^ with wh<Mn he 
had passed his time in all the luxury of Idlenesis^ 
who nad gladded him with unenvied merriment^ 
and whom he could at once enjoy and despise. 

Ibid. 

GOOD-HUMOUB, 

(Compared with Gaiety,) ^ 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumer 
to vegetable fragrance. The one overpowers 
weak spirits, the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom fails to give some pain ; the hear- 
ers either strain their faculties to accompan;^ its 
towerings, or are left behind in envy or despair. 
-Good-humour boasts no faculties which every 
one does not believe in his own power, and 
pleases principally by not offending. 

- Ibid. p« xoa* 

HYPOCRISY. 

The hypocrite shows the excellency of virtue 
by the necessity he thinks himself under of seem* 
ing to he virtuous,. 

Ibid, vol i>. IK Y25; ^ 
BONOVK. 

Among the Symerons, or fugitive Negroes in 
the South Seas, being a nation that does not set 
them above continual cares for the- immediate 
necessaries of life,, he that can temper iron best» 
is among them most esteemed: and, perhaps,, it 
would be happy for. every nation,, if Acmowrs and 
. , applauses 



t^Imisesvrere as jiittiy disiriboted^ and hevmet 
most distinguished whose abilities were most use^ 
ftilto society. . How many chimerical titles to 
precedence^ bow mfiny false pretences to respect^ 
^mld this vtile bring to tfa4e ground 1 

r- *' Life of Drake^ p* t7> 
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^ETAtOTJSY. 

THAT natural jealousy which makes €very 
man uawilling to allow much excellence in ano- 
th|er, always produces a disposition to believe 
that the qiind grows old with the body, and thai^ 
he whom we are now forced to confess superior, 
is haiitemag daily to a level with ourselves. In- 
tellectual decay, doubtless, is not uncommopj^ 
tut it is not universal, Newton Was in hia 
«ighty-fifth year improving his chronology, and 
Waller at eighty-two is tho^jght to have lost 
iioiie of his poetical powers, 

. LifQ of Waller. 

Jealousy i$ a passion compounded of love and 
suspicion. - 

- ' ■ . NotesuponShakfpcarc, Yoj, 4, p. 317, 

Unless men have' the prudencen^ to appear 
touched with the sarcaismi^ 6f aj^ir, they sub*^ 
ject themselves to his pbwe*, and th^ wise mam 
wirll have his lolly auatomised by a fool, 

' * IbiA vol. 3, p. io6^ 

Jocose 



- -Jocase foHiefr and si!ight ©ffenees arc only ajfe. 
lowed by mafikifid in hiiai'that ov€rpow4?r«them 
t)y ^Feat quaiilies. ^ '» ' -, V 

. • ■' . JOY- • . i,. ; ,' 

As britrs have ssr^eteess a^iVA theit^ j^kkles, s6 
are troubles often recouipensed with joy. * » 

^ JfUBGMENT. 

*' Tho«e who haVfe no power to judge of past 
times, b«t by. their own> should alwAys doubt 
their conclusions* ^ . 

JLifieof Mikon. 

As laws operate in civil agency, not to the ex- 
citement of virtue, but the repression of wicked- 
ness, so judgment, in the operations of intel-f 
lect, can hinder faults, but not produce excel- 
lence- 

'^ ^ Life of Prior. 

- Nothing is more unjust than to judge of a man 
by too short an acquaintance, and too slight in- 
spection ; for it often happens, that in the loose, 
and thoughtless, and dissipated, there is a secret 
radical worth, which i?iay shoot out by proper cul- 
tivation. That the spark of heaven, though dim- 
med and obstructed, is not yet extinguished^ but. 
may, by the breath of counsel and exhortation, 
be kindled into a .flame. To imagine that every 
one who is not completely good, as irrevocabjy 
abandoned, is to suppose that all are Capable of 
the same' degree of e'xfcellence; it is, indeed, 
to exact from all,* that perfection " which none 
^ver can attain. And since the puriest virtue is^ 
ctonsisteritwith^ some "vice, and the virtue of the 

' ^ greatest 
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^eate&t number with almost aa equal propor-' 
tion of contrary qualities^ let noi>e too hastily 
cpnclude that all goodness is lost though it' may 
sfor a time be clouded and overwhelmed; for 
most minds are the slaves of external circum- 
stances^ and conform to any hand that under* 
jfcakes to mould them.^ roll down any torrent of 
ci^stom in which they happencto be caught, or 
bend to any importunity that bears hard against 
them. 

Rambler^, vol. 2> p* 941 

Those that have done nothing in life, are not 
qualified to. judge of those that have done little^ 

Flan of an Englilh Di Aionar^ p. 49*. 

It is- impossible for those that hare only known* 
affluence and prosperity, to judge rightly of 
themselves and others. The rich and' powerful 
Five in a perpetual' masquerade,^ in. which all 
about them wear borrowed , characters ; and we 
only discover in what estimation we are heldj. 
when we can no longer give hopes or fears. . 

Rambler, vol. z^.p, 124. 

Judgment: is forced upon us by experience.. 
He that reads many books, must compare one 
opinion, or one style with another; and when, 
he compares, must necessarily distinguish, re-- 
ject, and;prefer., s 

Life of Pope. 
JUSTICE. 

One of the principal parts of .natibnar felici-- 
ty, -arises from a wise and impartial, administra-- 
tion of jlistic^. Every man reposes' upon the 
tribunals 0/ his country, the stability of profes- 
sion and the serenity of life. ^ He, therefore,, 

who- 
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"who unjustly exposes the courts of judicature 
to suspicion, either of partiality or error, not 
only does an injury to those who dispense the 
laws, hut diminishes the public conlBdence in the 
laws themselves, and shakes the foundation of 
public triinquillity. 

CoDviA's Addrefs, p. tom 

Of justice, one of the Heathen sagesi has* 
shown, with great acuteness, that it was im- 
pressed upon mankind only by the inconve- 
niences which injustice had produced. " In the 
first ages," says he, '^ men acted without any 
rule but the impulse of desire; they practised 
injustice upon others, and suffered it from others 
in return ; but, in. time, it was discoTered that 
the pain of suffering wrong, was greater than 
the pleasure of doing it, and mankind, by a ge- 
neral compact, submitted to the restraint of laws^ 
and resigned the pleasure to escape the pain/' 

Idler, vol. 2, p. ao8. 

• What the law does in every nation between 
individuals, justice ought to do between nations. 

Notes upon Shakfpe^e, vol. 9. p. 58. 
INDXJSTRY, 

Few things are impossible to industry and skilU 

Pjrince of Abyssinia, p. 88. 

Many things difficult to design, prove easy to 
performance. 

Ibid. p. 93* 

He that shall walk with vigour three hours a 
day, will pass,, in seven years, a space equal to 
the circumference of the globe. 

Ibid. 

' * Whatever 
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Whatever busies the mind without corrupting 
it, has, at least, this use, that it rescues t;he day 
front idleness ; and he that is never idfe, will not 
often be vicious. 

R»nbler, vol. 4^ p. 97. 

It is below the dignity of a reasonable being, 
to owe that strength to necessity which ought 
always to act at the call of choice, or to need 
any other motive m industry than the desirc/of 
performing his duty. 

Ibid. yoU 3, p. 1 144. 

If It be diffi<;ult to persuade the idle to be 
busy, it m not easy to convince the busy that it 
is sometimes better to be idle. 

Xdlcfy vol. i| p. I95» ' 
t I KZiniBCBETION. 

We sometimes succeed by indiscretion, whek 
we £ail by deep laid schemes. 

KotQft upon Shak^aj^y vol. I9f . p* |t9» * 

; ^ 

IMITATION. 

No man was ever great by imitation. 

prince of Abyi&nia, p. 66* 

It is justly considered as the greatest excel- 
lency of art, to imitate nature ; but it requires 
Judgment to distinguish those parts of nature 
which are most proper for imitation. • ' 

Rambler, vol« i, p. 21. 

As not every instance of similitude can be con- 
sidered as a. proof of imitation, so not every imi- 
tation ought to*be stigmatised as a pfagiarism: 
the adoption of a noble sentiment^ or the inser-r 

tioa 
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tioti of a borrowed ornament^ may sometitoes 
display so much judgment^ as will almost com- 
pensate for invention ; and an inferior genius 
may, without any imputation of servility, pur- 
sue the path of the ancients, provided he de- 
clines to tread in their footsteps. 

. Ibid, vol. 3, p. 131. 

The reputation which arises from the detail or 
transposition of borrowed sentiments, may spread 
for a while like ivy on thfe rind of antiquity, but 
will be tonr away by accident .or contempt, and 
suffered to rot| unheefkd, on the ground. 

I Ibid; p« 292* 

When the original ik well chosen, and .judici- 
ously copied, the imitator often arrives at e^ft- 
cellence, which he could never have attained 
without direction ; fojp few are formed with abili- 
ties, to discover new possibilities of excellency, 
-and to distinguish themselves by means never 
'tried before. . , . . 

Ibid. vol. 4, p. 25. 

The Macedonian conqueror, when he was once 
invited to hear a man that sung like a nig||itin- 

fale, replied, with contempt, " That he had 
eard the nightingale herself:" 'and the same 
treatment must every man expect, whose praise 
is, that he imitates another. 

Ibid. vol. 2, p. 18 £• 

Almost all the absurdity of conduct arises 
from the imitatioti of those whom we cannot 
resemble. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 176. 

We .^Q easily flattered by an. injital;of3, when 
ijr^. dx> jciojt fear evex J;q. be liva^led. .^^ . i: ,. .1 

" J • • ' Ibid; p* ^49. 

Imitations 
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Imitations produce pain or pleasure^ hot be- 
cause they are mistaken for realities^ but because 
they bring realities to the mind. When the 
imagination is recreated by a landscape, the 
trees are not supposed capable to'give us shade ; 
> but we consider how we should be pleased with 
^ such fountains playing beside us, and such woods 
waving over us. ' 

PrefiK^e to Shakfpeare, p. xz4* 
INDOLENCE. 

It is in vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not sti'etch out his hand to takeat*. 

Life of King. 

Indglence is one of those vices from which 
those whom it ance infectft are seldom reformed* 

' Rambler, vol. 3, p. t^S* 

Every Other species of luxury operates upoo^ 
Some appetite that is quickly satiated, and re- 
quires soI^e concurrence of art, or accident^ 
which every place will not supply; but the de^ 
$ire of ease acts equally at all hours, and the 
longer it is mdulged is the more increased^ 

Ibid. 

He that is himself weary will soon weary the 
public. Let bim, therefore, lay down his em- 
ployment, whatever it be, who can no longer 
exert his former activity or attention. Let him 
not endeavour to struggle witli censure, or ob- 
stinately infest the stage^ till a general hiss com- 
.mands bim to depart. : 

Ibid. vol. 4, p. 25}. > 
/ IDLENESS. 

As pride is sot6etimes hid under humility, idle- 
ness IS often covered by turbulence and hurry'. 



He that neglects his known duty, and real em- ^ 
ployment, naturally endeavours to crowd bis 
BQLind witjii something that , may bar out the re« 
membjrance of his own folly, and does any thing 
but wb^t he ought to do, with eager diligence, 
that he may keep himself in his own favour. 

. Idler, vol. I, p. t, 172. 

Perhaps every man may date the predomi- 
nance of those desires that disturb his life, and 
contamina/te his conscience, from some unhappy 
hour when too much leisure exposed him to their 
incursions ; for he has lived with little observa- 
tion, either on himself or others, who does not 
know that to be idle is to be vicious. 

Rambler, vol. 2, p. x8i. 

There are said to be pleasures in madness 
known only. to madmen. There are certainly 
miseries in idleness, which the idler can only 
conceive. 

Idler, vol. t, p. 15; 

Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the 
most formidable. , Fame is soon found to be a 
sound, and love a dream. Avarice and ambition 
may be justly suspected of being privy confede- 
rates with idleness ; for when they have, for a 
while, protected their votaries, they often deliver 
them up, to end their lives under her dominion. 
Want always struggles against idleness^; but want 
Jierself is often overcome, and every hour shows 
the careful observer those who had rather live 
in ease than in plenty. 

ibid. p. 51. 

No mtin is so much open to conviction as the ' 
' idler ; but there is none on whom it operates so 
little. 

Ibid. p. 175- 

The 
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The drunkard,, for a time, laughs over Ins 
^'i»e ; tl^ ambitious man triumphs ia the mis' 
carriage of his rival ; bat the captives of indv-^ 
lenc€ have neither superioritj/ nor merriment, 

N Vifion of Theodore, p. 94. 

It ia not only in the slumber of sloth, but in 
the dissipation of ill-directed industry, that the • 
shortness of Hfe is generally forgotten. As some , 
men lose their hours in laziness, because they 
suppose there is time for the reparation of neg- 
lect, others busy themselves in providing that 
no length of life may Want employment; and it 
often happens, that sluggishness and activity are 
equally surprised by the last summons, and 
perish not more differently from each other, than 
the fowl that received the shot in her flight,, 
from her that is killed upon the bush. ^ 

Rambler, vol. 2, p. 99. 

'.'Idleness can never secure tranquillity; the call 
of reason and of conscience will pierce the 
closest pavilion of the sluggard, and though it; 
may not have force to drive him from his down, 
will be loud enough to hinder him from sleep. 
Those moments which he cannot resolve to make 
useful, by devoting them to the great business 
of his being, will still be usurped by powers ^ 
' that will not leave them to his disposal ; temorse 
and vexation will seize upon them^ , and forbid 
him to elypy^what he is so desirous to appropriate. 

Ibid. vol. 3, p. 174. 

Those who attempt nothing themselves, think 
every thing easily performed, and consider the 
unsuccessful always as criminal. 

Idler, vol. i, p. 5. 

The 
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The diligence of an idler is sometimes rapid 
and impetuous ; as ponderous bodies, forced in- 
to, velocity, move with violence proportionate 
to their weight* 

Ibid. 

There are some that profess idleness in hs full 
dignity; who call themselves the idle, as Buski^ 
in the play, calls himself the proud; who boast 
that they do nothing, and thank their stars that 
they have nothing to do; who sleep every night 
till they can sleep no longer, and rise only tnat 
exercise may enable them to sleep again ;. wh6 
prolong the reign of darkness by double curtains, 
and never see the sun, but to tell him how they 
hate his beams ; whose whole labour is to vary 
the postures of indulgence; and whose day dif- 
fers from their night, but as a couch, or chair, 
difters from a bed. 

Ibid. p. 171, 

Idleness predominates in many lives where it 
is not suspected ; for, being a vice which termi- 
nates in itself, it may be enjoyed without injury 
to others, and is therefore not watched like frauds 
which endangers property, or like pride, which 
naturally seeks its gratifications in another's infe- 
riority. Idleness is a silent and peaceful quality, 
that neither raises envy by ostentation, nor ha- 
tred by opposition; and theiefore nobody is 
busy to censure or detect it- 

Ibid. p. 1724 
INTEGRITY. 

Integrity without knowledge, is weak, and ge- 
nerally useless ; and knowledge without integrity 
is dangerous and dreadful. 

Pcince of Abyssinia, p. 249. ^ 
IGNORANCE. 
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IGNORANCE. 

The man who feels himself ignorant^ should 
at least be modest. 

PreUminary Dlfcourse to the London Chronicle^ p. 155. 

Ignorancie cannot always be inferred from in« 
accuracy ; knowledge is not always present. « 
Notes upon Shakespeare, vol. 6, p. lox* 

Gross ignorance every man has found equally 
daneerous with perverted knowledge. Men left 
wholly'to their appetites and their 4Dstincts> with 
little sense of moral ^or religious obligation^ and 
with very faint distinctions of right and wrong, 
can, never be safely employed, or confidently 
trusted. They can be honest only by obstinacy, 
and diligent only by compulsion or caprice. 
Some instruction, therefore, is necessary ; and 
much, perhaps, may he dangerous. 

Review of the Origin of Evil, p. 11. 

Ignorance is most easily kept in subjection : 
by enlightening the mind with truth, fraud and 
usurpation would be made Less practicable and 
less secure. 

Introduction to the World Difplayedy p. 180. 
IGNORANCE, 

(Compared with Knowledge) 

The expectation of ' ignorance is indefinite, 
and that of knowledge often tyrannical. It is 
hard to satisfy thos.e who ki;ow not what to de- 
mand, or those who demand, by design, what 
they think impossible to be done. 

preface to Shakspeare, p. 68 » 

It^NOBANCE. 
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IGNORANCE, 

(Compared with Confidence^) 

In things difficult there is danger from igno-> 
ranee \ in things easy^ from confidence. 

Preface to Dictionary, fol. p. 9» 

IMPRUDENCE. 

Those who, in .consequence of superior capaci* 
ties and attainments, disregard the common mux^ 
ims of life, ought to be reminded, that nothing 
will supply the want of prudence ; and that neg- 
ligence and irregularity, long continued, will 
i^ake knowledge useless, wit ridictiloUs,v and ge- 
nius contemptible. , ' 

Li& of Savagt» 
IMPRISONMENT. -^ 

Few are mended by imprisonment; and iiQ 
whose crimes have made confinement necessary^ 
seldom makes any other iise of Jhis Enlargement, 
than to do with greater cunning, what he^did 
before with less. 

■Falfe Alarm, p. 8, 

The end of all civil regulations is to secure 
private happiness from private niJiligftrty, takeqi> 
individuals from the power of one another. But 
this end is apparently neglected hy ir^prisonmetit " 

for iebty when a man, irritated with Iqss, is al- 
lowed to be a judgfe of his own cause, arid" to 
assign the punishment of his 'Own pain; when 
the distinction between guilt and unhappiness» 
between casualty and design, is entrusted to eyes 
blind with interest, to understandings depraved 

. by resentment; 

Idler, vol. t, p. X22* 

In a prison the awe of the pulic eye is lost, and 

the power of the law is spent. There are tevr 

M fe^rs. 
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fears, tfiere are -no blushes. The lewd inflame 
the lewd; the audacious' harden the audaciousr 
^ Every one fortifies himseif as he canjagainst his 
©wn sensibility, and endeavours to practise on 
others, the arts which are practised on l;iiniserr, 
aad'gains,the kindness af his associates by simili-- 
tude of manners^ ^ 

Ibid. p. 216. 

It is not so dreadful in a high spirit to be iai-» 
prisoned, as it is des^irable in a state of disgrace 
to be sheltered horn the scorn of the gazers. 

" Notes upon /Sbakfpcare,. vol. 6. p,343» 

The confinemen't of any debtor in the sloth 
ftnd darkness of a prison, is a io«sf to the nation^ 
and no gain to the creditor y for,, of the multi' 
tude who are pining in those ciells of misery,, a 
yery. small part is suspected of any fradalent act 
by which they retain what belongs to othersv 
The r.st are imprisoned by the wantonness of 
pride, the malignity of revenge, or the acrimo- 
»y of disappoiiited expectation. 

■ . . Idler, vol r, p. iir. 

Since poverty is punished among us as a crime,, 
.it ought, at least, to be treated with the sanve 
lenity 33 other crimes: the offender ought nerti 
to languish at the will of him whom be has of- 
fend^tl, but. to be allowed some^ appeal to the 
j«stice of bi& qountry; There can be no reason 
why Any debtor should be imprisoned,' but that 
he may be compelled tp payment; and a term 
should therefore be fixed; in which the creditor 
should exhibit his accusufion of concealed; pro- 
perty. If such property Can be discovered, l^t 
It be given to the creditor; if the charge is not 
offered, or cannot be proved, let the prisoner be 
dismissed. ^ ' . 

Thoije 
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Those who made the laws orimprisonment for 
debt, have apparently supposed, that every de- 
ficiency of payment i* the crime of the debtor. 
But the truth is, that the creditor always shaies 
theact> and often more than shares the guilt, of 
improper trust. It seldomr happens that any mau 
imprisons another but for debts which he swflTer- 
ed to be contracted in hope erf advantage to 
himself, and for bargains in which he propor- 
tioned his profit to his own opinion of the ha^. 
zard; and there is no reason wh}^ one should" 
punish the Other for a contract in which both 
concurred. 

Ibid. p. 1 24.- 

' We se^ nation trade with ivation, where no 
payment can be compelled: mutual coijvenience 
produces mutual confidence; and the merchants 
continue to satisfy the demands of each other, 
though they have nothing to dread but the loss 
of trade. 

Ibid. p. 125. , 

It is in vain, then, to continue an institution, 
which experience shows to be ineffectual. W^ 
have now imprisoned one generation of debt- 
ors after another, but we do not find that their 
numbers lessen. We have now learned that 
rashness and imprudence will not be deterred 
from taking credit ; let us try whether fraud and 
avarice may be more easily restrained from giv^ 
in^r it. 

im: 

He whose debtor has perished in prison,, though 
lie may acquit himself of deliberate murder, 
must, felt least, have his mind clouded with dis- 
content, wl>en he considei*s how 'much another 
has suffered from him ; when he thinks of the 
r M £ wife 
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wife beMfailing her husband, or the ^children 
"begging the bread which their father would have 
earned. . 

Ibid. p. 217. 
IMPOSITION. , "' 

There are those who having got the c^int of- 
the day, with a superjicial readvuss of slight cind 
cursory cokversatioTiy who very often impose 
themselves as men of understanding upon wise 
men. 

Notes upc>n Shakspeare, vol. 10. p. 401. 

IMAGINATION. 

It is the great failing of a strong imagination 
to catch greedily at wonders. 

^ ^ Memoirs of -the King of Pruflia; p. 118. 

A man who once resolves upon ideal discove- 
ties, seldom searches long in vain. 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne, p. 166^ 

. . ^ . . > 

It is a dispositiQh to feel the for<;e of -^ords, 

land to combine the ideas annexed to them with 

^'uickness, that shows one man's imagination t6 

be better than another's, and distinguishes a fine 

taste from dulness and stupidity*. 

Review of the Sublime and Beautifu], p. 57. . 

Imagination is useless without knowledge. 
Nature gives in vain the power of combination^ 
tinless study and obsejrvation supply materials to 
be combined. 

Life of Butler. 

It ig ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagina^ 
Vion J for it does not appear, that men have ne^ 
cessarily less of one, ais they have more of the 
•other* 

Life of RosconuBom 

' There 
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There are some men of such rapid imagiDa- 
tion, that, like the Peioivian torrent, when it 
brings down gold, mingles it with sand. 

^ ^ Plan of an Engliih Di^lionaty, p. 53. 

INTELLIGENCE* 

Without intelligence man is not socia,], he is 
only gregarious; and little intelligence will thi^re 
be, where all are constrained to daily labour^ 
and every mind must wait upon the hand. . 

Weiftern IHands, p.317,. . 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Of remote transactions, the first accounts are 
always confused, and commonly exaggerated; 
and in domestic affairs, if the power to conceal is 
leas, the interest to misrepresent is often greater; 
end what is sufficiently vexatious, truth seems to 
fly from curiosily ; and as many enquiries produce 
many narratives, whatever engages the public 
attentioti, is immediately disguised by the em- 
bellishments of fiction. 

Preliminary Difcourfc to the London. Chronicle^ p. 154* . 
1RRE50LUTIOK. • 

He that Icnows- not whither tp,go, is in no baste . 
to move. 

Life^ of Swift. ^ / 
SELP-lMPOa:BANCT>,. , 

Every man is of impoita»ce to^himself, find,, 
therefore, in his. own opinion, to otherif and^ 
supposing the world already acquainted with his 
pleasures and his. pains,, isj pern apsj. the -first tO' 
publish injuries or misfortunes which hadi never 
been ^npwo un}es3. related by himself,, and at^ 
IJI, 3^ whlchi 
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those that hear him will only laugh ; fox no man 
sympathises with the sorrows of vanity. 

.Life of Popc- 

The man who threatens the world is ;aiway6 ri- > 
diculous,; for the world can easily go on with- 
out bim^ and^ in a short time^ will -cease to miss 
him. 

Ibid. 

No trause more frequently produces bashfulr 
ness than too high an opinion of our own im- 
portance. He that imagines an assembly filled 
' with his merits panting with expectation,* and " 
hushed with attention, easily terrifies himself with 
the dread of disappointing them, and strains his 
imagination in pursuit of something that may 
vindicate the veracity of fame, and sTiow that 
liis reputation was not gained by ch^-nce. 

' Aunblerj vol. 3, p. 3 19. 

INSULT. 

Tlie're are innumerable mo^es of insult, and 
tokens of contempt, for which it is not easy to 
£nd a name, which vanish to nothing in an at- 
tempt to describe theni, and yet may, by con- ' 
tinual repetition, .make day pass ^fter day in 
sorrow and in terror. 

' ' Ibid. p. ^62, 

Whatever be tlie motive of insult, it iff always 
test to overlook it; for folly scarcely can de- 
«e'rve resentment^ and xoalice is punished by 
neglect. . \ ' , . 

; Ibid. voL 4, p. zzi, 

iIlTCREnULITY.. 

.To re Fuse credit, confers, for a moment, an ap- 
5)earanee of superior] ty,wluch every little mind is 

tempted 
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tempted to assume, when it may be ga'ined so 
-cheaply, as l?y withdrawing attention from evi- 
dence, ^nd decli'ni©g the fatigue of comparing 
pjobabilities^ 

Idler, voLz,p. jr9|. 

Th-e most pertinacious and vehenien* dera^on- 
«trator may be wearied in time^ by continual ne* 
gatiod and incredulity, which an ^old .poet, in 
his address to Raleigh, cialls " the wit of fools,'* 
obtunds the arguments which it cannot answer, 
:as woolsacks deaden arrows, though they cannot 
jrepei them, 

INDULGENCE* , 

The man who commits common faults, should 
fiot be precluded from con^mon indulgence. 

pKelinsituury Hiscour^ to the hondosk Chronicle^ j». J55, 
INCLINATION^ 

It may reasonably be asserted, that be w\o finds 
himself strongly attracted t© any particular study, 
though it may happen to be out of tiis proposed 
scheme, if it is net trifling or vicious, had better 
continue hHs application to it, since it is likely 
vthat he will \Vrth much raoncease and exped'rtioa 
-attain that which a warm inclination stimulates 
him to pursue, than that at wluch a prescribed 
law compels him to xoiL 

Idler, vol. 1, p. 85. 
HiriRAIi IMPR^tEMENTS* 

Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, 
and to place a bench at every turn where there 
iis an object to catch the view; fo make water 

M 4 , . im. 
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run where it will be heard, and to stagnate where 
it will be seen; to leave' intervals where the eye 
will be pleased^ and to thicken the plantation 
where there is son>ething to be hidden, demands 
any great poweirs of mind, we will not enquire. 
1-^erhaps a surly and sullen speculator may think 
such performaixxjcs rather the sport, than the bu- 
siness, of human reason. But it must be at least 
confessed, that to embellish the form of nature 
is an innocent amusement, and some praise must 
be allowed, by the most supercili&us observer, 
to him who does best, what such multitudes are 
contending to do well, ^ 

Uie of Sbenftonc. 
- I 
INN'OCENCE. 

There are some reasoners who freqnentlv con- 
found mwocfnce with the mere incapacity of guilt; 
but he that never saw, or heard, or thought of 
mong liquors, 'cannot be proposed as a pattern 
of sobriety. 

■Life of Drake, p. 224. 
INCONSTANCY. 

* Jncorj^tancy is in every case a mark of weakness. 
Plan of an Inglilh Di<^iQpary, p. 57- 

INTEREST. 

iVFost men are animated with greater ardour by 

interest than b}^ fidelity, . 

Life of Drake, p. i«6. 

INTEKEST AND PRIDE. ': 

Interest and pride harden the heart; and it i«. 
vain to dispute against avarice and power. 

iDtrodM^ion ta^« Wprld pifplaycd, p. x%7. 

11N0WI.ED6IU 
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KNOWLEDO^. 

MAN is not we^k;.knoiirledge is more tliaii: 
equivalent to force. . 

I^ince of Aby^a, p, ^o. 

As knowledge advances^, ple^asure passes from< 
the eye to. the ear ;, but returns, as it declinee^t 
from the ear to the eje. . 

Preface to Shak^are> p* 34» 

Other things may be seized by might, or pur- 
chased with money;, but knowledge is to be* 
gained only by stud};, and study to be piosecutedb 
only in retirement. 

Rambler^ ,vol.- i| p*- 37. 

^ No degree of knowledge, attainable by man>, 
is able to set him above the want of hourly as-- 
sistance, or to extinguish the desire of fonden-^ ' 
dearments and tender officiousness ; and, there- 
fore, no one should think it unnecessary to learnv 
diose arts by which friendship may be gained.-^ 
Kindness is preserved by a constant reciproeation* 
of benefits or interchange of pleasures; but such- 
benefits only can be bestowed as others are ca-- 
pable to receive, and such pleasures only im- - 
parted asothers are qualified to enjoy.. By thi^. 
descent; from the pinnacles of art, no honour' 
will belost; for the condescensions of learning; 
are always overpaid by gi^atitude. Ah elevated: 
genius employed inJittle things^ appears, to use> 
the simile of Longinus^ *' like the sun in itS' 
evening declination;, he remits his splendour,, • 
but retains his magnitude;, and. pleases more* 
though he dazzles less.? 

Ibid, vol, 5, p. 19'*. 

Mi 5; 'Xh-ee 



The se^ds of knowledge may be planted In 
?solitude^ but must be cultivated in public. 

Ibid. vol. 4, p. 48.' 

in siH -parts^ef %timanino!«^ edge, whether ter- 
ininating in science merely , speculiative, -or ^pe- 
ratitig upon' Kfc, wivate or civil, are admitted 
some fundainenlal principles, i^r cominon axi- 
oms, whichv, being generally received, are little 
-doubted, and being little ilou"bted, have been 
jarely proved, , ^ 

TaxationnoTyraCDy, p. I, 

One man may be ©ften ignorant, but never ri- 
<Jic«lous; another nwiy be full of knowledge, whilst 
his variety often distracts his judgment, ' and his 
learning trequeady is disgraced by his absurdities^ 

PreiacetoDi<^ fol. p. 3, 

It is to be lamented, tbat those who are most 
«apcible ©f improving mankind, very frequently 
neglect to communicate their knowledge, either 
because it is more pleasing to gather ideas thaa 
to impart themi, or because, to minds naturally 
great, few things appear of so much importance 
41S to deserve the. notice of the public. 

Llieoi Sir Thomas Brown^ p; 256. 

Acquisitions of knowledge, like blazes of ge- 
nius, are often fortuitous. Those who had pro- 
ppsed to themselves a naethodical course of read- 
ing, light by accident on a new book^, which 
seises their thoughts, and kindles their curiosity, 
4ind opens an unexpected prospect, to which the 
way which they had prescribed to thelnselves, 
•^'ould never ha.ve conducted them..' 

idk^j vol. 2, p. 79.^ 
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All foreigners remark, that the knowledge of 
the common people of England is greater thau 
* that of any other vulvar. 

Ibid, vol. ij jp. 33. 

Poirta'nus, a man celebrated among tlie early 
restorers, of literature, thought the study of our 
^wn hearts of so nuich importance, thatlie lias 
recoipmended U from, his tomb: 

Sum Joannes Jjovianus Pontanus, quern 
amaveruut bona musa, suspexeruni vir^ probi, 
honestaverfint reges domini. Jam scis qui sim, vet 
guipotius fuerim: ego vero ie, kospes, noscere iu 
iencbris nequeo^ sed teipsum ut noscas roga, 
;' ** lam FoNTANUSi, beloved iy the powers of 
"literfiture, admired .by men of worth, And digni- 
fied by the mon^rchs. of the world. Thau kejow- 
i^ est^ riowai mho 1 tww, or, more properly, >«aA<^*^^ / 
zcas : for thee, stranger, I, who am in /darkness^^ 
cannot know th^e; but 1 entreat thee to know 
thyself/' 

Muich is due to those who fifst broke the way 
^o knowledge, and left only to their successoj* 
the task of i^moothing it 

.Wei^ern Islands, p. 3 u ' 

KINGS. 

The studies of princes seldom produce great 
-effects; for princes draw, with meaner mortals^' 
the lot of understanding; and since of many 
students not more than one can behoped to ad- 
vance to perfection,' it i& scarce to be expectedl 
4q find that, one a prince. 

Memoirs ^ the K.. of Pwsaia, j^ ^.. 

M.6 Kings^ 
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, V Kings, wkbont sometimes passing their time 
without pomp, and without acquaintance with 
the various forms of life, and With the genuine 
passions, interests, desires, aiid distresses of man- 
Icind,. see th^. wexld in a mist, and bound their 
views to a"Bbari?ow compass. It was, perhaps, to 
the private condition in which Cromwell first 

. entered t:he work)^ that he owed the superiority 
^f understanding he had over most of our kings; 
In that state, he learned the art of secret transac- 
tion, and the knowledge hy'which.he was able 
to oppose zeal to zeal, and make one enthusiast 
destrqy another^ 

. . . ■ Ibid, p, 100- 

' it is a position long reeeived^ amongst politi- 
r Clans, that the lo$s of a king's power is «sood 
followed by the Ibss of life. . 

Hotes upon Shakfpeare, vol. 6, p« 440. 

The riches of a king ought not to be seen in 
.. hh own coffers,x but in the opulence of his sub^ 
jects. ' ' ' -^ 

Memoirs of the King of Pmtsia,'p. 97. 

-To enlarge dooiinions, has been the boast of 
laany princes; to di£&ise happiness and security 
I * thrdugn wi^e. regions has been granted to few. 

Ibid. p. iiii 

Monarchs are alXvays surrounded with refined 
spirits, so penetrating, that they frequently dis- 
cover in their masters great qualities, invisible to- 
vulgar eyes, and wh»ch, did not they ^publish 
ttiem to mankind, Would be unobserved for evet., 

Mwmor Norfclcienfe, p. X7- 

LIFE, 
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jf LIFE is not to be counted by the ignorance of 
infancy or the imbecility of age. We are long 
.before we are able to think, and w^ soon cease 
fi^om the power ^f acting. 

Prince of AbyMinia, p. zS* 

Human life is every where a state in which 
much is to be endured and little lo be enjoyed. 

Ibid. p. 78, 

Life may be lengthened by care, though deadi 
cannot ultimately be defeated. 

Vrthct lo Dictionavyi foL p. io« 

The great art of life is to play for much an4) 
stake little. 

DifferUtioooD AuUiori,.p. 29» 

It has always beea lamented that of the little 
time allotted to man, much must be sp^nt upon 
supertfuities. Every nrospect has \its obstruc- 
tions^ which we must oreak to enlarge our view. 
Every step of our progress finds impediments^ 
which, however eager to go forward, we must 
stop to remove. 

Freliimiiaiy Diiceurie to the LondoB Chroniciey^ p. >53. 

An even and unvaried tenor of life always 
ludes from, our apprehension the approach of ita 
end.^ Succession is not perceived but by varia- 
tion.. He that lives to-day as he lived yesterday,, 
and expects that as the present day, such will be 
2 to-morrow , 
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to-morrow, easily conceives time as rumiin^ ia 

a circle, and returaing toitseli;. The uncertain- 

ty of our situation la impressed coinn>only by 

-dissimilitude of condition, and it is only by find* 

ing life changeable, that we .are #-eminded of ita 

shortness. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. zSz, 

He that cmtarTcs in the voyage of life, will 
always wish to advance rather by the impulse of 
the wind, than the strokes of the oar ; and many 
founder in their passage while they lie watting 
for the gale, / ~ ' 

Ibid, vd. I, p. 7. 

A minute analysis of life at once destroys thai, 
splendour which dazzles the imagination. What- 
soever grandeur can display, or luxury ienjoy, ia 
prjOGured l^y offices of which the mind shrinks 
from the contemplation. All the delicacies of 
trtic table may be traced back to the shambles 
-and the dunghill; all magnificence of kuildine 
was hewn from the quarry; and all the ponip or 
ornament dug from among the damps and dark-* 
Dess of *he mi ne. 

/ ' Notes upon Sbakfpc^c, vol. 2, p. 73. 

In the different degrees .of life, there^will be 
<>ften found much meanness among the great, and 
^lucb ^ea^Mfis amg^g the uiean, 

' 4bid. val. 3„p:. 181. 

. Every man has seen the mean toe often proud 
of the hiimility of the gr^at, and perhaps the 
great may sometimes be A?/ wfrfed in tht prnises of 
the mean ; particularly of those who coihmea<J 
^heiH without conviction or discernment, 

'' \ Ibid. vol. 4, p. "2X' 



When ce see by so many examples, bow Few 
are the necessaries of life, we should learn what 
snadness there is in so 'much superfluity. 

Ibid.v^l. 3, p. 345. 

The main of life Is composed of small incidents 
«nd petty occurrences^ of wishe's for objects not 
remote, and grief for disappointments of no 
fatal con,sequence; of insect vexniions^ whicli 
iSting ns and fly away; and impertineuqes which 
buzz a while about us, and are heard no more. 
Thus a few pains and a few pleasures are all the 
materials of human life ; and of these the piQ^ 
portions are partly allotted by Providence and 
partly left to the arrangement of ^reason and 
choidC;. 

S.ambl6r^ vcd. 2^ p. tz* ■' 

Such^isthe state of every age, every sex, and 
levery condition in life, that all have their caies 
either from nature or from foil i/ ; whoever, there- 
fore, that finds himself inclined to envy another, 
should remember' that he knows not the real con- 
dition which he desires to obtain, but is certain, 
that by indulging a vicious passion, he mu»t ^ 
lessen that happiness which he thinks already too 
sparingly bestowed. 

Ibid vd. 3, p. 14P. ' 

, No man past the middle point of life, can sit 
Jown to feast upon the pleasures of youth, with- 
out finding the banquet embittered by the cnp 
^f sorrow, 

A few years make such havoc in human gene- 
rations, that we soon see oufselves, deprived of 
those with whom we entered the wprldjand wl^orx^ 
ithe participation of pleasures or fatigues had , 
cndccU'cd to our xe'membrauce. The man of en-? 
^ ' ^ ' \ terpjfiaie 



terpvise recounts his advejitures and eJrpedieMfe^. 
bat is forced, at the close of the relation, to pay' 
a sigh to the names of those that contributed' 
to his success* He that passes his life among 
the gayer part of mankind, has his^ remembrance 
stored with remarks and repartees of wits, whose 
sprightlinessand merriment are now lost in per- 
petual silence^ The trader, whose industry has' 
supplied the want of inheritance, repines in 
solitary plenty at the absence of companions^ 
with whom he had planned out amusements for 
his latter years;, and the scholar, whose merit, 
after a long series of efforts, raises him from ob- 
scurity,, looks^ound in vain from his exaltation- 
for bis old friends or enemies, whose applause 
or mortification would heighten his triumph. 

Ibid. vol. 4f p,, 234* 

Life, however short, is made still shorter by 
waste 9^ time; and, its progress towards bappi-- 
hess, though naturally slow, is yet retarded by 
unnecessary labour. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 217. 

Life consists' not of a series of illustrious ac- 
tions or elegant enjoyments ; the greater part of 
eur time passes' in compliance with necessities,' 
in the performance of daily duties, in the re- 
movalof small inconveniences, in the procure- 
ment of petty pleasures; and we are well or ill 
at ease as the main stream of life glides on smooth- 
ly, or is ruffled by small obstacles and frequent 
interruption^ In short, the true state of every 
nation is the state of common life. 

Western Islands, p. 44^.. 

If. 
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If to bave all that riches can purchase is to 
be rich, if to do all that can be done in a long 
time is to live long, he is equally a benefactor 
to mankind, who teaches them to protract the 
duration, or shorten the business of Hfe^ 

Life of Barr«tfer, p. 14 !• 
\, 
LEARNING. 

It is not by comparing lint with line that the 
rtierit of g^eat works is to be eiStimated ; but by* 
their general effects and ultimate result* 

Life of Drydeik 

Wlien learning was first rising on the world, 
in the fifteenth century, ages so Tohg accustom* 
ed to daakness were too much dazzled with ita 
light to see any thing distinctly. The first race 
of scholars, hence, for the most part, were learn- 
ing to speak rather than to think, and were there* 
fore more studious of elegance than truth. The 
contemporaries of Boethius th^ought it sufficient 
r to k-now what the ancients had delivered ; the ex-» 
amination of tenets and facts was reserved for 
another generation, 

I Western Itlandi, p.' aS. 

In nations where there is hardly the use of ^let- 
ters, what is once oiit of sight, is lost for even 
They think but little, and of their few thoughts 
none are wasted on the part in which they are 
neither interested by fear nor hope. Their only 
registers are stated observances and practical re- 
presentations; for this reason an age of ignorance 
IS an age of ceremony. Pageants and processi- 
€ps^ and commemorations^ gradually shrink a- 

way 
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, way as better methods come into trse, of record- 
ing events And preserving rights. ■ ^ 

■Ibid. p. 145* 

Talse bc^es anil false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Everj man who proposes to grow emi- 
nent by learnings should carry in his mind al; 
once the difficuky of excellence, and the force^ 
.of industry; and ^remember, that faniie is not 
conferred but as /the recompense ^f labour 4 and 
that laboi^.> vigorously continuecl> has not often 
iaUedof its ceward^ 

Rambler, vol. 1, p. 155. 

Literature Is a tind of ifrtellectual light, which, 
like the light of the sun, may sometiides ena^ble 
us, to see wbaVwe do n6t like; but who wcMild 
wish to escape unpleasing objects, by coudemn^ 
ing himself to perpetual darknessi 

Dissertation on Audiors, p. 12« 

It IS the great excellence of learning, that it 
borrows very little from time or place. It is not 
confined to season or to climate ; to cities or the 
country ; but may be cultivati&d and enjoyed 
where no other pleAsure can be obtained. 

Idlej-, v«l. *, p. 234, 

In respect to iHe loss and gain of literattije^ if 
lettei-s were considered only as a means of pleasure, 
it migh4; well bedoub^d in what degree of esti- 
mation they should be held.; but whcji they are. 
referred to necessity, the controver;sy is at an end. 
It soon appears, that tbougb they may sometimes 
incommode us, yet humao life wouild scarcely rise, 
without them, above the jcomroan existerice of 
ammaJ iutur^e^ j VV^e might, iodeedj breathe and 
^1 , " ' ^^^^. 
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^at, m unWersal ignorance, but m«st want <all 
that gives pleasure or security, all the embellish- 
ments and delights, and most of* the convenien- 
ces and comforts of our present condition. 

Differtation on Authors, p\ zu 

XOYE* 

Ttls not hard to love tbose fnoia wh<s)m nothing 
<ian be feared- 
Life, of Addifoa* 

In love it has been heW a maxim, that sue-. 
cess is raost easily obtained by indirect and un- 
perceived approaches ; he who too soon profess- 
es himself n lover, raises obstacles to his own 
wishes; and those whom disappointments have 
taught eilcperifince, endeavour to conceal their 
passion, till tHey believe their mistt^ wishes for 
thedisCov^ery- 

Kamblerji vd f^ p. 3. 

^ Love being always sulgerit to the operations of 
^s\uxe, suffers change and diminution. 

Notes upon Sbakfpease, ^, lo, jy 365« 
SELF-LOVE. 

Partiality to ourselves is seen in a variety of 
instances. The liberty of the press is a blessing, 
when we are inclined to write against NOthers : 
and a <;alaraity, when we find ourselves over- 
borne by the mlikitude of our assailant*; as the* 
power of the c own is always thought too great 
by those who suffer through its influence, and too 
little by those in whose favour it is exerted. A. 
standing army is generally accounted necessary 
by those who command, and dangerous an^ op- 
pressive by tliose who siippoi t it* 

, . X.ife of Savage. 

To 
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To charge those Favourable reprrfentations 
which every man gives of himself, with the 
guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show more 
severity than knowledge. The writer commonly 
believes himself. Almost every man's thoughts, 
whilst they are general, are right; and most 
hearts are pore, whilst temptation is away. It 
is easy to awaken generous sentiments in privacy; 
to despise death where there is no danger; to 
glow with benevolence where there is nothing 
to be given. Whilst such ideas are formed, they 
X are felt, and self-love does Hot suspect the gleam- 
of virtue to be the ineteor of fancy. 

Life of Pope. 
.LANGUAGE. - 

When the matter is low and scanty, a dead > 
language, in which nothing is mean, because 
nothing is familiar, affords great convenience. 

Life of Addifon. 

' Langunge is^ only ttie- instrument of scicnde^ ^ 
and words are but the signs of ideas. 

Prefaceto Didionary, fol. p. a. 

However academies V^ve been instituted to 
guard the avenues of th^iv languages; to retain 
fugitives and repulse intruders; their' vigilance 
and activity l\fl,ve hitherto been vain. Sounds are 
too volatile and subtle for legal restraints: to 
enchain syllables and lash the wind, are equally ^ 
. the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure 
its desires by its strength. Among a people po- 
lished by art, and classed by surbordination, 
those who have much leisure to think, will aU 
• ways be enlarging the stock of ideas; and eve- 
^ increase of knqwledge^ whether real/ w fei?^ 

ciedA 



cied, will produce new words, or combination^ 
of words. When the mind is unchained froQi 
necessity, it will range after convenience; when 
it is left at lar^e in the fields of speculation,^ it 
will shift opinions. As any custom is disused, 
the words that expressed it must perish with it; 
as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate - 
speech in the same proportion as it alters prac-» 
ti^e* 

Ibid. p. 9. 

It is incident to words, as to their authors, to 
Regenerate from their ancestors, and to change 
iheir manners when they change their country, v 

Ibid. p. 3. 

No nation can trace their language beyond the 
second period ; and even of that it does not often 
happen that many monuments remain. 

Idler, vol, 2, p. 62. 

V Commerce, however necessary, however lu- ^ 
crative, as it depraves the manners, corrupts 
the language. They that have frequent intern- 
course with strangers, to whom they endea* 
vour to accommodate tliemselves, must in time 
learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which , 
serves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and 
Indian coasts, ^his will not always be confined 
to the exchange, the warehouse, or the port, 
but will be communicated by degrees to other 
ranks of the people, 'and be at last incorporated 
with the current speech. 

Preface to Johnfon'A DiAionary, p. 8 z i 

Every language has its anomalies, which^ 
though inconvenient, and in themfeelves once 
unnecessary, must be tolerated among the im- 
perfections of ^ human things, and which require 
, only 
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only to be registered, that they may not be in- 
creased ; and ascertained, that they may not be' 
confounded. 

^ Ibid. p. 66.. 

Language is the dress pf thought j and as th^ 
noblest mien, or most graceful action, would be 
degraded and obscured by a garb appropriated to 
the gross employments of rustics or mechanic?, 
so the most heroic sentiments will lose their ef- 
ficacy, and the most;^ splendid ideas drop their . 
magnificence, if they are conveyed by words> 
.used commonly upon Ibw and trivial occasions, 
debased by vulgar mouths, and contdminated by 
inelegant applications. 

Life of Cowley. 

When languages are formed upon different 
principles, it is impossible that the same modes 
of expression should always be elegant in both. 

Life of Dryden. 

Language proceeds, like every thing else^ 
tbiough improvement to degeneracy. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 6o. 

Every man is more speedily instructed by his 
own language than by any other. 

Ibid. p. iiSvx 

Orthography is, vitiated am6ng such as learn, 
first to speak, and then to write, by imperfect 
notions of the relations between letters and vocal 
utterancCr ' *** , 

^ Western Islands, p. 382., 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

There is not, perhaps, one of the liberal oprts 
which may not be completely learned in the 



English language. 



Idler, vol. 2, p. 219- 

In 
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In OUT language <K?o negatives did not original* 
ly cfffirniy bat strengthen the. negation,^^Thi& mode 
of speech was in time changed ; but as the 
change was made in opposition to long custonv 
it proceeded gradually, and uniformity was^ not 
obtained but through an intermediate confusion*^ 

STotea upon ShakTpeare/ vol. ^ p; 3^.6. 

To otir language may be, witb great justness, 
applied the observation of Quintiliati, '^ that 
speech was not formed by an. analogy sent from 
heaven/' It did not descend to us in a $tate of 
uniformity and perfectioii, but was prodilc^d by, 
necessity, and enlarged by accident, and is there- 
fore composed of dissimilar parts, thrown toge- 
ther by negligeBce, by affectation, by learning, 
or by ignorance. 

Plan of an Englifli Dldionaiy, p^ 4r. 

Strch was the ix>wer of our language in the 
, iime of Queen Elizabeth,, that a speech might 
be formed adequate to all the purposes of Mfe» 
If the language of theolog|r were extracted from 
Hooker, and the translation of the Bible; thci 
terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the 
phrases of policy,, war, arid navigation, froin 
Raleigh; the dialect oF poetry and fiction from 
Speneir and Sidney; and the diction of common 
life from Skakspeare^ feW ideas would be lost to 
mankind for want of Englis/i words in which they 
joaight be expressed. 

Pre/ace to Johnfon*s IK^ionaiy, p. 74. 

The aiBuence and comprehension of our lan- 
guage is very illustriously displayed in our poe- 
tical translations ofancienf writers ; a work which 
the French seem to relinquish in dei&pair, and 
which we were long unable to perform with dex- 
terity. 

Life ©f Dryden. 

From 
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From tKe tim^ of Gower find'Chaucir, the Eng- 
lish writers have studied elegance, and advanced 
their language, by successive improvements, to 
as much harmony as it can easily receive,. and 
as much copiousness as human knowledge has 
hitherto required, till every man now endeavours 
to excel others in accuraqy, or outshine them ia 
splendour of style ; and the danger is, lest care 
shouLd too soon pass to affectation. 

Idlcr^vol. 2, p. ^3« . 
LAlWS. 

Jt is, perhaps, impossible to review the laws 
of any country, without discovering many de» 
iects, and many superfluities. Laws often con- 
tinue when their reasons have ceased. Laws 
made for the first state of society, continue - 
unabolished when thn general form of life is 
changed. Parts of toe judicial proeedme^ which 
were at firtt only aceidental, become, in time, 
essential; and formalities are accumulated on 
each other, till the art of litigation requires more 
study than the discovery of right. 

Memoirs of the King of Prciffia, p. tit* 

To embarrass justice by multiplicity of laws, 
or to hazard it by confidence in judges, seem to 
be the opposite rooks on which all civil institu- 
tions have been wrecked, and between which> 
legislative wisdom has never yet found ^ ah open 
passage. 

Ibid. 

It is observed/ that a corrupt society has many 

Idle// vol. 2, p. i86. 

'^ *" * ' ""^ " Laws 



Laws are often occasional f often capriciotis> 
made always hy a few, and soinetime& by a single 
voice. f ' 

Ibid. vol. I, p. 60. 

The first laws have no laws to -enforce them — ^ 
The first authority i^ constituted by itself. 

Falfe Alarm, p. 12.- 

Laws that exact obedience, and yield no pro- 
tection, contravene the first principles of the 
compact of authority. 

Wefiern Ifland;, p. 20^* 

"A man accustomed to satisfy himself with the 
obvious and naturaj meanipg of a sentence, does 
not easily shake off his habit; but a true-bred 
lawyer never contents himself with one g^ee, 
when there is another to be found. ! ^' 

MariDor Korfokicnfc; p. 4s. , 
i / 

/' ' . PENAL LAWS. 

Death is, as one of the ancient? observes, ^' of 
dreadful ihipgs the most dreadful.*' An evil 
beyond which nothing can be threatened by sub- 
lunary po,wer, or feared from human enmity, or 
vengeance. This terror, therefore, should be re- 
served as the last resort 0/ authority, as (lie strong- 
^€*st andanost "operative of prohibitory sanction's, 
and placed before the treasure of life to guard from 
invasion what cannot be restored. To equal rob- 
bery witli murder, is to reduce murder to robbery, ' 
tt> confound in common minds the gradations of 
iniquity, and incite the commission of a greater 
crime, to prevent the detection' of a less. If oply 
murder was punished with deaths very few.rpbJbers 
would stain their hands in blood ; but when, by 
' ^ N the . 

'^ 
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the last act of cruelty, no new danger is incurred, 
iind greater secHrity may be obtained, upon what 
principle shall we bid theiii forbear? 
' Rambler, vol. 3, p. 51. 

If those whom the wisdom of our law^ has 
cpndemned to, die, had been detected in their 
rudiments of robbery, they might by propei* dis- 
cipline and useful labour, have been disentangled 
from their habits ^ they might have escaped all 
the temptations to subsequent crimes, and passed 
their days in reparation and penitence. 
/ Ibid. p. 53. 

LIBERTr. 

A zeal, which is often thought and called li- 
^ berty, sometimes disguises from the world, and 
not rarely from the mind which it possesses> ati 
4. envious desire of plundering wealth or degrading 
greatness ; and of which the immediate tendency 
is innovation and anarchy, or imperious eager- 
ness* to subvert and confound, with very little 
' care what shall be established. ^ 

LifeofAkeniide. 

It has be,en observed th^t they who most 
^ loudly clamour for liberty, do not most liberally 
grant it. 

, . LifeofMiltoa. 

LOYALTY. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, soon re-^ 
covers in the open air^ a nation discontented to 
madness, without, 4ny adequate cause, will re- 
turn to its wits and allegia:nce, when a little 
pause has cooled it to reflectioo. 

^ ^ , ^ _ Falfc Alarm, p. j;3«, 

LETTER- 
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LETTER- WRITING. 

Letters 611 public business should be written 
with a mind more intent on things than word»y 
end above the affectation of unseasonable ele- 
gance^ The business of a statesman can be Jit^ 
tie forwarded by flowers of rhetoric. 

Life of CoiHef* 

As letters are written on all subjectk> in all 
states of mind> they cannot be properly redticed 
to settled rules, or described by any single cha* 
racteristic; and we may safely disentangle our 
minds from critical embarrassmeiits, by 'deter- 
mining that a letter has no peculiarity but its 
form; and that nothing is to be refused ddmis- 
^'sion^ which would be proper in any other 'method 
of treating the same subject. 

RjOnMer, irol. 5, p. 278, 
LONDON. ''* 

London is d place too wide for the operf tion 
of petty competition, and privaife t^ialignity ; 
where merit might soon becoiUe conspicuous, 
and findjfriends^ as soon as i^ becomes reputable^ 
to «be«IVi£&d iti ^ 

-Irife^f Thomfon. 
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MARRIAGE^ , 

MARRIAGE has many pains/ but celibacy 



no pleasures. 



Prince of Abyssinia, p. 758. 



The infelicities of marriage are not to be urged 
against its institution, as -the miseries of life 
prove equally, that life cannot be the gift of 
heaven, 

Jbid. p. 169. 

Marriage is not commotily unhappy, but a» 

life is unhappy, and most of those who com- 

'' plain of connubial .miseries, have as much satis* 

faction as their natures would hfkve admitted, on 

their conduct procured, ia any other condition-. 

Rambler^ vol. i, p. 172. 

When we see the avaricious and crafty taking:/ 
companions to their tables and their beds, with- 
out any inquiry but after farms and money; or 
(the^iddy and thoughtless uniting themselves fof 
life to those whom they have only seen by the. 
light of tapers^ when parents make articles fof 
- children without enquiring after their consent; 
wl^ensonftc' marry for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers; and others throw themselves into the 
arms df those whom they do not love, because 
they have found themselves rejected where they 
were more solicitous to please; whpn some mar- 
xy because their servants cheat them ; sonie be- 
cajuse tlieysquander their own money ;.sorae be- 
cause thei|r houses are pestered with company j 
some because they will live like oti>er people;, 
and some because they are sick of themselves ; we 

. I are 
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tire not so much inclined to wonder thirt mar- 
jiage is sometimes unhappy, as that h' appears 
€o little loaded with calamity ; and cannot hut 
conclude, that society has something in its^^lf 
eminently agreeable to human nature, when we 
find its pleasures so great, that even the ill choice 
of acompanioD can hardly over-balanoe them. 
Those, therefore, of ihe above description, who 
Tail against matrimony, should be informed, 
ithat they are neither to wonder nor repine, thai 
JBL contract begun oo such principles ha^ ended 
in disappointment. 

\ Ihid. p. a74\& zy6> 

Men generally pass the first weeks of matri- 
mony like those who consider themsefvjes astak«- 
ing the last draught of pieusure., and lesoive not 
to quit the bowl wiihojat a surfeit. 

ibid. vul. 4, p. 41. 

Marriage should he cexnsideted as tfce most so- 
lemn league of perpetual fViendship ; a state from 
which artifice and concealment are to be banish- 
ed for ever ; and in which every stct of dissimu- 
lation is a^eaeh of faitli^ 

Ibid. p. 43. 

A poet may praise many whom he would he 
afraid to mahy; and, perhaps, marry -one wham 
he would have been ashamed to prai$c. M«iny 
•qualities contribute to domestic hi^piness, upon 
which poetry has no colours to bestow; and 
v'-manyuirs and sallies- may delight imagination, 
which he who flatters them never can approve. 
There are charms made only for distant admira- 
jtion— no spectacle is nobler than a blaze. 

^ /^ JLifc of Waller. 

' as ' h 
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It is not likely that the married state i» emi- 
Bently miserable ; since we see such numbters, 
^'hom the death of their partners has set free 
frpm it, enter it again, / 

R^[nf>ler, vol. t, p. 273. 

The happiness of some marriages are celebrat- 
ed by their neighbours, becaiuse the married cou- 
ple happen to grow rich by parsimony, to keep 
quiet by insensibility, and agree to eat and sleep 
together. * i 

Ibid yol. 4> p. 42* 

A certain dissimilitude of habitudes and senti- 
iTieatB,*as leaves each some peculiar advantages, 
and affords that concordia discors, that suitable 
disagreeitient, is always necessary to happy mar- 
riages. Such reasonings, though often formed 
uponll dif&reat views, terminate generally in the 
Wme conelusion. Such thoughts, like rivulets 
isstltng from distant springs, are each impreg- 
nated in its course with various mixtures^ and 
tini^ed by infusions iinknown to the other, yet, 
at last, easily. .unite into one stream, and purify 
themselves by the gentle effervescefice ot con- 
trary* qualities. 

Ibid. p. 43. 

To die,with husbands, or to live without them, 
are the two extremes which the prudence and 
moderation of Eurapean ladies have in all ages 
equally declined* 

Ibid, vol* 2f p. I^S* 

.. Most people marry upon mingled motives, be- 
tweei^ cQ,nv^ri4€nce and inclination, 

.. ^ Lift? of Sir T, Browne, p. 262. 
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EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Frbm early marriages proceeds the rivalry of 
parents and childrerf. The son is eager to enjoy 
the world before the father is willing to forsake 
it; and there is hardly roonx at once for two ge- 
nerations. The daughter begins to bloom before 
the mother can be content to fade j and neither 
can forbear to wish for the absence of the other* 

Prince of Abyffmia, p> 17 3« 
LATE MARRrAGES. 

Those who marry late in life will find it dan*- 
gerous to suspend their fate upon each other, at 
Or time when opinions iire' frxed and habits are 
established; when friendships have been coa-^ 
tracted on. both sides ; when life has-been p5an- 
tted into method^ and the niind has long enjoyed^ , 
the contemplatiod of its own prospects. They 
will probably escape the encroachment of their 
children;, but^' in aiminution of this advantage, 
they will be likely to leave them, ignorant and 
helpless, to a guardian's mercy; or if that should 
not happen, they must, at least, go- out of the. 
world before they see those whom they love faest>, 
either wise or great. From their children, i^f they 
have legs to fear, they haye also less to hope;, 
and -they lose, without equivalent, thie joys of 
early love, and the convenience of uniting with >^ 
manners pliant, and minds susceptible of new. 
impressions, which might wear away their dissi- 
militudes by long cohabitMion, as soft bodies, bjf 
continual attrition, conforiw". their' surfaced ta> 
each other, 

ifeid p. ,1751c. I77#-. 

'N^i COKPABISOW.* 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN EARLf AND LATE 
• '^ ' MARRIAGES. 

It will be generally founds that those who 
marry late are best pleased witli their children; 
stiid those who marry early, with their partners. 

Ibid p. 178. 
MAI<ICE. / 

^V"e should not despise the malice of the weak- 
-est. We sliould remember, that venom supplies 
"^ the want of strength; and that the lion may 
.perish by the puncture of an asp. 

/ Rambler^ vol 4, p. t^g.' 

' The natural discontent of inferiority will sel- 
dot^ f^iil to operate, in some degree o« malice^ 
agaihst him who professes to superintend the 
<onduct Dfotliers,* especially if he seats himself 
«in6alled in the chair of judicature^ and exercises 
«4i^hority by his^wn commission. 

Idler, ¥ol, X| p. 97. 

MAN, ' 

:Man'si study of himself, and the Tcnowledge of 
}iis own 'Station > in the ranks of being, and his 
various relations to the innumerable multitudes 
which s-urrouud him, and with which his Maker_ 
lias, ordained him to be united, for the rece{)tioii 
iftnd eommunication af happiness, ^hauld begin 
with the £rst glinipse of reason, and wily end 
with life itself. Other ^acquisitions ~are merely 
tcnjporary bene£ts^ except as they contribute tp 
iliuitrate the IsnowLedge^ and confirm the prac- 
tice, of mor€ility and piety, which e^xtend tlieir 
influence beyond the grave, und increase our 
liappiness through endless duration. 

, JPrcfac^toihcPccceptor, p. 75- 

' ' • . Thei:e 
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There is an inequality happens la every iw(?% 
in every mode of exerjtion, manual or mental. 
The mechanic cannot handle his hammer and his 
iile at all times with equal dexterity; there are- 
hours, he Jtnow* uot whjj wMn his, hand is ojutn. 

, . IMt of Milton.. 

There are men TivJioae powers eperate at leisure 
and in retirement, and whose intellectu.al vigour 
deserts them in conversation; whom merriment 
confuses, and objection disconcieits; whose bash- 
fulness restrains th^ir exertion, und suffers thena, 
not to speak till the time of speaking is past; or 
whose attention .ab their own chara,cter ma,kes 
them unwilling to utter, at hazard, what has noi^ 
beeo considered, and jcannot be xecalled. 

^ There ?ire «on»e men wlio, in a great measurei^ 
supply the plaice of reading by gleaning from ac-* 
cidental intelligence, and various conversation ;; 
by s^ quick apprehension, ajudicimis selection,, 
and a happy memoij; by a k-cen appetite for 
knowledge and a ppwerful digest! oh ; 4)y a vigi- 
lance that peiiaits nojthing to pass without notice, 
q.nd a habit of reflection that suffers notliiiig use- 
ful to be k>st. 

It Is pot sufficiently considered, "that men mor^ . 
frequently require to be reminded than informtU. 

It was said by Cujacius, that he nev^r read xaore 

than .one book, by which -he was not instructed : 

^nd he that shall enquire after virtue with ardour 

N4 ^"<1 
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and' attention^ will seldom find a man hj whose 
example or sentiments he may not be improved. 

Ibid vol. 4r p. 122. 

Man is seldom willing to let fall the o][>mion of 
his own dignity. He is better content to want 
diligence than jpower, and sooner confesses the 
depravity of his will, than the imbecility of his 
naturcr- 

Idkry voir 2^ p. 204^ 

Every man is ^bliged^ by the Supreme Maste^ 
of the universe^, to iniproveaH the opportunities^ 
; of good which are afforded him>^ and to- keep in 
continual' activity such abilities, as- are bestowed; 
upon him. But he has no reason to riepine^ 
though his abilities are smaU^ and his opportuni7 
ties few. He that lias improved the virtue or 
advanced the happiness of one fellow-creature; 
he that has ascertained a single moral proposi- 
tion, or added one useful experiiQent to natural, 
knowledge, may be contented with his own per- 
formance; and, with respect to mortals like hini«> 
self, may demand,, like Augustus, to be dis- 
missed,. at<hi& departure, with, applause* 

ibid. p. 2052 

Man is made uiijwillingly, acquainted with his 
own weakness ; aiid medttation. shows him only 
how little he can sustain and iiow. little he can- 
perform.' 

Wtftem Hbnds, p..S9;- . . 

Such seems to be the disposition of man, that 
^ "wjiatever makes a distinction produces rivalry. 

Ibid, f^ g€j^. 

There- 



There are raen who are always busy, though : 
no effects of their activity ever appear; and al-- 
ways eagerj tliougb they have nothing to gain. , 

. ^ . Memoir^ofthe King;Qf Pruiiu> p. 95* . 

Every r man's- fijist cares' are necessarily do- 
mestic*^ 

MANNflHS*. 

The manners of a people are not^to be found *: 
in the, schools of learnings or the palaces of gi^eat-- 
ness, wheretbe national' character-is obscured or 
obliterated by txavel or instruction, by p^iiioaophy 
or vHnity; .nor is^public happiness to be estimated 
by the assemblies of the gay, or rile banquets of^ 
the rich.. Tb^ 4$reat mass of .nations is neither 
rich nor-ffay. . They^whos^e aggregate constitutes^- 
the peopk, are- found in the streets and the vil- ' 
lages; in th&shop^ and farms;. and ffrom them,, 
collectively considered, jnust.tb^e. measure of ge- 
neral prosperity be taken*. As they approach tO/ 
delicacy, a nation is refined; as theis conveni^ 
eaces are. multiplied, «a. nation, at least a com* 
mercialimtioB, , must b^' denominated wea|thy.^ 

Weflcrnillaads^ p. 4j. . 

Sach manners ^as depend 'up<»i standing. :'re]fl* - 
tions^tnd general passions/ are co-»ex tended, with . 
the race of man ; .but those modifrcatioRs of life, 
and peculiarities of practice, which are.tbe pre-- 
geny of error . and perverseoess, or, , at ; bcK, of 
some accidental infiuence^or transient persiiisidn, '. 
mnst perish with their pflrents, . 
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MADNESS. 

It is very ^common for madmen to catch an ac- 
cidental hint and strain it to the purpose predo- 
Biinant in their minds;' henceShakspeare makes 
Lear -pick up 2i flock, who from this imioediately 
thinks tojdirprize his enemies by a troop of horse 
€hod with ^oc^s, or feh. 

Notes upon Shakfpearej vol. 9^ p. 527, 
MEANNESS. 

An hifaflibic characteristic of meanness is 

cruelty. * / ' 

False Alaraii p. 49. 
..» • 
MERCHANT^ 

No mercantne man or metcantile nation has 
any friendship but for money; and alliance be- 
tween them \vill last no longer than their common 
safety OT common profit is endangered ; no longer 
ihan they have an enemy who threatens to take 
, from each mor^ than either can steal from tb^ 
other, 

Polittcal State of Great-Brhain, p. 50. 

A merchant's desire i&not of glory, but of gain j 
not of public wealthj, but of private emf>lnment; 
ie is therefore rarely t^ be consult about war , 
find peace, or any designs of wi^e exien^ and dis-. 
taut ^nsequences* . ' 

Tajc^tipa no Tyranny, p. ^. 
MEMORY, 

It may be Cfbserved, that we are lapt to premise 
iik ourselves a more lasting memory than the 
changing state of human things admits; kte 
events obliterate the foivner : the civil wars have 

. left 



'left in tills nation scarcely any tradition of more , 
Ancient his.tory. 

Notes upoa^hakspeare, Tol. 6, p. 124*' 

We suffer equal pain from the pertinacious 
adhesion of unwelcome images, as from jhe 
evanescence of those which are pleasing and use- 
' ful; and it may be doubted, whether we should 
be more benefited by the art of memory or the ' ' 
art of forgetfulness. 

' Idler, vol. «, p. 1 19* 

Forg€tf4ilness is necessaiy to remembrance. 

Ibid, 

To forget or to remember at pleasure are 
\«qually beyond the power of man. Yet, as me- 
mory may be assisted by method, and the decays . 
of knowledge repaired by stated tim^ of recql- 
lection, so the power of forgetting is capj^ble of 
. improvement. Reason will, by a nesolute contest, 
prevail over imagination ; and the power may be 
obtaitied of transferring the attention as judg- 

inent shall direct;, 

, Jbid, p. ii«. 

Memory is lite all other human powers, with 
vrhich no man can be satisfied who measures them 
by what he can conceive or by what he can de- 
sire. He therefore that, after the perusal of a book, 

' finds few ideas r-emaining in his mind, is not to , 
consider the disappointment as peculiar to him- 

' self, or to resign alllioj>es of improvement-^ be- 
cause he does not retain ivhat even the author 
has, perhaps, forgotten, 

' fbid^p. I2J9. 

Tl)e true art of memory is the art of attention. 
^%o ^jan will read with much advantage, who is 



jiot abTe> at pDeasurei to evacuate his mind, and 
who bringi^ not to his author an inteUectdefecat- 
ed and pure; neither turbid with care, nor agi-* 
tated with pleasure. If the repositories of thought' 
are already ful)> what^ can tney receive i If the 
mind is employed on the past or future, the book 
will be held before the eyes in vain» 

Memory, is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind, upon, 
which the judgment is tabe exercised, and which- 
treasures up the determinations that are once 
passed, as the rules of future action,. or ground3 
qf subsequent conclusion. 

Rambler^ vol* X| p»248« 

The, two offices of memory are collection and' 
distributi0U. By oney images are accumulated, . 
and by the other, produced for use. Collection is ^ 
always the employment of our first years, "and dis*^ 
tribution .commonly that of our advai^ced age. 

MIND,. 

An enviotis a»d unsocial- m^id, too proud to 
give pleasure and too sullen to receive it, always 
endeavours to hide its -malisDity . from the worlds 
and from itself, jnnd^r the plainness of simple ho- 
nesty, orJtfae dignity of haughty independence. 

Neles «i|io» ShakTi^arey ,voI. A, ]^. 270^ . 

« 

Of the powers of the mind,* it. is difficult ^to * 
form an estimate. Many have excejled Miltoa 
in their first essays, who never rose to works like 
^'Paradifc Lost." 

lifco/MilfDii.. 
Those 
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Those who look upon the mm J to dejpend <m 
the seasons^ and suppose the intellect to besuh- 
je^t to periodical ebbs and flows, mav jusUy be 
derided as intoxicated by the fun^es of a vain imai« 
gination. Sapiens dominabitur mstru. The author 
that thinks h\m%t\i weather-'bound, will ^nd, with 
a little help from hellebore, that he is only idle 
or exhausted* But while this notion has possession 
of the head, it produces the inability which it>. 
supposes* , 

Ibid* 

Another opinion (equally ridiculous) wanders 
about the world, and Sometimes finds reception 
among wise men; an opinion that restrains the 
operation of the fratnc? to particular regions, and 
supposes that a luckless mortal may be bom ins 
a degree of latitude too high.or tod low. for wis-> 
dom or for wit.. 

The natural flights-of the human mind lure not 
from pleasure to pleasure, .but from hope to hopie. . 

Ratikblerii yol. i, p, S; 

T^ere seem to be some minds suited to great 
and others to little employments; some formed to 
soar sloft, and others- to grovel on the ground, . 
and confine their regard to a narrow, sphere. Of 
these, the one is always in danger of becpming: 
useless by a daring negligetM^e; the other, by a* 
scrupulous solicitude. The one collects many 
ideas, but confused and indistinct; the other is 
husied in minute accuracy^,but without compass 
and without rdignity. . 

Ibid |)» f6c» . 

There are some minds so fertile and comi)rehen- 
slve, ,that they can always feefl reflection with new 

supplies^ 
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•stipplies, 'arid auffer nothing from the preclusioa 
'of adventitious amuiemexits; ai^ some cities have, 
, within their own walls, enclosed ground enoHga 

to feed their ihhabitants in jt siege. . 

' Ibid. Tol. 5, J,. 179, 

> Such is the delight of mental superiority^ that 
one on whom nature or study have conferred 
> would.purchasctfae gifts of fortune by its Ios^\ 

Ibid' p. 267* 

Nothing produces more singularity of inanners, 
and inconstancy of life, than tlie conflict of op- 
lnosLte vices in the same mind. He that uniformly 
p,ursues any purpose^ whether good or bad, has a 
settled principJe of action; and, as he may always 
find associates who are travelling the same way, 
is countenanced by example, and sheltered in the 
multitude; biit* a man actuated at once by dif^ 
ferent desires, must move in a direction peculiar 
to Irimsdf, and suffer that reproach which we 
•are naturally inclined to bestow on those who 
deviate from the rest of the world, even without 
enquiring whether they are wprse or better. 

Jbid. vol. 4, p. 248U 

\ 

To find the neajest jf^tiy.ftQm trjith to truth, or 
from' purpose to effect ; not to use mprQ instrii- 
ments where fewer will be sufficient; not to move 
hy wheels aqd levers, what ^yili give way to the 
najced hand, is the great pT<X6f of a healthful an4 
vigorous mind, neither feeble with helpless jgnp- ' 
rahce, nor over-burdened with linwieldly know-v 
Ledge* 

> Idler, vol. i, p. ipz, 

|'EQO?.E*ft 
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PR06^E$S OF THE MIND* \ 

\( we consider the exercises of the human mihd, 
it will be founds that in each part of life some 
particular faculty is more eminently employed. 
When the treasures of knowledge are first opened 
before us., while novelty blooms alike on either 
hand, and every ^hing, equally unknown and un- 
examined, seems of equal value, the power of the 
«oul is .principally exerted in a vivacious and de- 
sultory curiosity* She applies, by turns, to every - 
object, eiyqys it for-a short time, and flies with 
4iqual ardour to another. Sh^ delights to catch 
Alp loose and unconnected ideas, but starts away 
from systems and complications which would 
x>bstruct the rapidity of her transitions, and de- 
tain her long in the same pursuit* ' 

When a ntfmber of distinct images are collected 
"by these erratic and hasty surveys, the fancy is 
'busied m arranging them, and combines them 
into pleasing pictures with more resemblance to 
.the xealides of life, as experience advances, and 
new observations rectify tlie former. While the 
judgment is yet uninformed, and unable to com- 
pare tlie draughts of fiction with their originals, 
we are delighted with improbable adventures, . 
impracticabte virtues, and inimitable characters; 
b«t, in proportion ^s we have more opportuni- - 
ties of acquainting ourselves Avith living nature,, 
we are sooner disgusted with copies iaj. which 
^there appears no resemi)lance. We fiili discard 
.absurdity 4ind impossibility^ then exact greater 
and greater degrees of probability, but at last 
become cold and insensiMe to the diarms pf 
' falsehood, however specious.; and, from the imi- 
tations of truth, which are never perfect, transfer 
>Diir. aflectiou to truth itself^ 

Now 
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Now commences the rain of judgment or 
reason. We begin to find little pleasure but in 
comparing arguments,* stating propbsitions, disen- 
tangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and 
deducing consequences. The painted vales of 
imagination are deserted> and our intellectual 
activity is exercised in winding through the la- 
byrinths of fallacy, and toiling with firm and 
cautious ste^s up the narrow tracks of demonstra- 
tion. Whatever may lull vigilante or mislead 
attention, is contemptuously rejected, and every 
disguise in which error may be concealed, is 
carefully observed, till, by degrees, a certain 
number of incontestible or unsuspected proposi* 
tions are established, and at last concatenated 
into argument3^ or compacted into systems. 

At length, weariness succeeds to labour, and 
the mind lies at ease in the contemplation of hex 
own attainments, without any desire of new con- 
quests or excursions. This is the ageofrecoU 
lection and narrative. The opinions are settled, 
and the avenues of apprehension shut against any 
new intelligence; the days that are to follow must 

f>ass in the inculcation of precepts already col- 
ected, and assertions of tenets already received; 
nothine is henceforward so odi6us as opposition^, 
so insolent as doubt, or so dangerous as npveltyi 

B^a»bler, vol. 3, p. 271, £72, it %j^. 
MINUTENESS. 

"pSrts of the greatest things are little; what 
is little c^in be hut prctt}', and by claiming dig- 
nity, becomes ridicttluus, 

Life of Cowley. 
MXS&RT* 




m- 
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MISERY. 

If misery be the effect ol^ vi>tuei it ought to be 
reverenced ; if of ill fortune, it ought to be pitied ; 
and if of vice, not to be insulted ; because it is, 
perhaps, itself a punishment adequate to the crime 
by which it was produced ; and the'humanity of 
that man can deserve no panegyric^ who is capa- 
ble of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the ' 
executioner. 

ttfe of Savage. 

The misery of man proceeds not from any sin- 
gle crush of overwhelming evil, but from small 
vexatious continually repeated. ' 

Life of Pop«, 

That inisery does not make all yirtuogs, expe- 
rience too certainly inform^ us; biit it 19 no leiis 
.certain, that of what virtue there igi, misery pro- 
duces far the 'greater part. Physical evil may be 
therefore endm-ed witn patience, since it is the 
cause of moral good ; and patience itself is one 
virtue by which we are prepared for that state in 
which evil shall be no more. 

Idler, vol* 2, p. ztu 

mirth'. 

Merriment is always the eficcl of a su^fen im- 
pression ; thjB jest which is expected iMtjVeady 
destroyed. , ' * - 

Xdler> vol/z, p, ja. 

Any passion, too strongly agi|;ated, pats an end 
ta that tranquillity wbicl^ is necessary to mirth* 
Whatever we ardently wish to gain, we must ia 

•;' ' : .. ^ > the 
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the same degree be afraid to lose ; and fear and 
pleasui-e cannot dsvell together. 

" Rambler, v6l« 4^ p. 244. 

Real minli must be always natural^ and nature 
is uniform — Men have been wise in different 
modes, but they Iiave always laughed the same 
way. ^ * ' 

Life of Cowley. 

Tlie perver^eness of mankind makes it often 
mischievous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment. The idle and the illiterate will often 
j&helter themselves under what they say, in those 
moments. 

Life t>f BiackmoNtr 
" MONEY. 

To mend the world by banishing money is an 
old contrivance of those who did not consider that 
the quarrels and mischiefs which arise from mo- 
nej, as the sign, or ticket, of riches^ must, if mo- 
riiey were to cease/arise immediately^ from riches 
themselves; and could never be at an end till eve* 
ry man was contented with his own share of the 
goods of life* 

Kotes upon Shakspearci vol. 6,p> 388* 
MOTIVES. 

; N<3^ng is m®re vain than at a distant time to 
^e^aimn^ the motives of discjiraination and par* 
tiality;for the enquirer, having considered in- 
terest and policy, is obliged, at last, to omit more 
frequent and m ore jfpctive motives of human coa- 
iduct; such as caprice^ .accident, and private 

^Ifectio^Sit 

i^)k of Eo^r AschaiDi p* 248^ 
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* MliTHOO. , 

As the end of arethod is pcrspiouity> that series' * 
is sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity ; and 
where there is no obscurity, it will not be diffi- 
cu!t to discover method, 

Life of Pope. 
MAXI5IS. 

There are maxims treasured rip tn the mrwd 
i-ather for show than use, and operate-ve^ry Httle 
upon a man's conduct, however elegantly h<* 
might sometimes explain, or however forcibly he 
might uiculcate them. ^ 

I#ife of Savage. 
bLI> MAID5# 

Old maids seldom give those that frequent- 
their conversation any exalted notions of the 
blessings of liberty ; for, whether it be that they 
are angry to* see with what inconsiderate eager- 
ness other heedless feii^al^i^ rush into slavery, or 
with what absurd vanity the married Tadies boast 
the change of their condition, and qondemn the 
heroines who endeavour to assert the natural 
dignity of their sex 5 whether they arc conscious 
that, like barren countries, they are fiec only 
because they were never thought to disserve the 
trouble of a conquest, or imagine tli^t their sin- 
cerity is not always unsuspected, Mjhen they de- 
clare their contempt of men; it is certain, that 
fh^y generally appear to have some great and 
. incessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of 
them have been at last persuaded, by powerful 
rhetoricians, to try the life which they had so 
long condemn<td, and put on the bridal orna-* 
jnenls at a time when they least beca^ne them. ' 

RaniWer, vol. i^ p. 236. 

* / 
^ - MODEHATiON. 
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MODERATION. 

Moderation is commonly firm ; and firmness 
is commonly successful. 

Falkland Iflands^ p. 31, 

It was one of the maxims of the Spartans^ not 
to press upon a flying army ; and therefore their 
enemies wepe always i^eady to quit the field, be- 
cause they knew the danger was only in oppo- 
sing. 

Letter to Douglas, p. 3. 



N. 



KATURE* 

NOTHING can please many> and please long, 
but jiist reprcsentatipns of general nature. 

Preface to Shakfpe^e, p. 8. 

The power of nature is only the power of using 
to any certain purpose the materials which dili- 
gence procures or opportunity supplies. 

Ibid, p, 39. 
ENGLISH NAfiOBS> SCC^ - • 

Those who make an illegal use of power in fb^ 
'^eign countries^ to enrich themselves and depend^ 
ents, live with hearts full of that malignity which 
fear of detection always generates in them who 
are to defend umust acquisitions against lawful 
authority; and when they come home with riches 
thus acquired^ they bring i^inds hardened in evil^ 
too .proud for reproof, and too stupid for reflec- 
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tion» They offend the high hy their insolence, 
and corrupt the low by their example, 

Falkland Xilaadsi p. II* 
NEGLIGENCE. 

No man can safely do that by others, >whicli 
might be done by himselfT He that indulges 
negligence, will quickly become ignorant.of his 
own affairs; and he that trusts without reserve, 
will at last be deceived. 

Rambler^ vo^. 4, p. 14. 

NOVELTY. 

To oblige the most fertile genius to say only 
w^hat is newy would be to contract his volumes to 
a few pages. ^ 

Idler, Tol. 2, p. 1^7. 

Every novelty appears more wonderful as it is 
Xnore remote from ai\y thing with which experi- 
ence or testimony have hitherto acquairtted us; 
and if it parses farther beyond the notions tliat 
we have been accustomed to form, it becomes at 

last incredible. ' 

Idltr, vol. 2, p. 129, 

NVMBERS, 

To count IS a modern practice!; the ancient 
method was to guess ; and when numbers are 
guessed, they are always magnified; ^ 

Wflftem Iflanclsy p. a»7. / 

NARRATION. 

Nothing can be more disgusting than a narta- 
live spangled with conceits ; and conceits are all 
tbat some narratives supply. 

^^ Every 
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Every one has so often detected the faUacious- 
liess of hope, and thq inconvenience of tea^ching 
himself to expect what a thousand accidents may 
preclade, that \vhen^ time has abated the confi- 
dence with which youth rushes out to take pos- 
^session of the ^orld, we endeavour, or wish, to 
find entertainment in the review of life, and to 
repose on real facts and certain experience. Thrs 
IS, perhaps, one reason, among many, why age 
delights in narratives. 

Rambler, vol. 4, p. 23^. 

note's. 

Notes to a literary work are often nec<^ssary ; 
.but they are necessary evils. Parts are not to be 
examined, till the whole has been surveyed;- there 
is a kind of intellectual remoteness riece^sliry for 
» the comprehension of any great work in its full 
design, and its true proportions ; a close approach 
shows the smallest niceties, but the beauty of the 
whole is discerned no longer. * 

J^eface to Shakfpeare, p. 148, 

NATIONS. 

Nations have changed their characters: slavery 
is now no where more patiently endured than in 
countries once iiihabited by the zealots of liberty; 

/ ' Idler,- vU. I, p. lio.- 

y 

Such is the diligcnc^e with which, in natioifs 
completely civilized, one part of mankind labours 
for another, that wants are supplied faster than 
they can be formed, and the kHe an^ luxurious 
find life stagnat;e, foi' want of some desire to keep 
it in motion.- This species of distress furnishes 
a new set of occupatiohs; and mullitudes are 

busied. 
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iusfcd, from day to day, in finding the rich'Und 
•the fortunate something to do. 

ibid. p. i€S, 

It is, perhaps, the character of the English na- 
tion to despise ti'iflcs, - \ 

Ibid. Vol. 2> p. 2x6. 

All nations whose pow^r has been exerted on 
the ocean, have fixed colonies in remote parts of 
the world; and wliile those colonies subsisted, 
navigation, if it did not increase, was always 
t)reserved from total decay. . 

Political State of Great Britain «n 1 756, |k 48. 

It is ridiculous to imagine that the friendship 
©f nations, whether civil or barbarous^ can bcr 
^ined or kept but by kind trealment^ and, sure- 
ly, they who intrude tmrflZ/tJt/ upon the country 
of a distant people, ought to consider the natives 
as worthy ot common kindness. 

. Ibid. p. 5^ 

' It Is observable, that most nations, amongst, 
whom the use of clothes is unknown, paint their 
bodies. Such was the practice of the first inhubi-. 
tants of our own country; and from this custom 
did our earliest enemies, the Picts, owe their de- 
nomination. This pr<actice contributes ii| some 
degree to defend them from the injuries of 5vinter>: 
and'in those climates where little evaporifttes bV' 
t*he pores, m^vy be used wiih n) grc»at incotiveni-' 
e^ce; but in hot countries, whtre perspiration is 
in a great degree necessary,, the natives only use 
unction to preserve them from the other extreme 
of weather. So well do eitt^c^^r reason or experi- 
qncc supply the place of science in savage coun- 
tries. 

■ Life ofDraLe, p. 102 > 

o It 
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It is observed, that among the natives of Eng- 
land is to' be found a greater variety of humour 
tliau in any other country. 

Origin md Importance of Fugitive Pieces,, p. j* 



o. 



OPlNlONr 

.THE opfoion prevalent in one age, as trnthf 
above the reach of controversy, are confuted and 
rejected in another, jtud^ rise again to reception 
,in remoter times. Thus, the human mind is kept 
ftx motion without progress, Thus> sometimes^ 
truth and error, and sometimes contrarieties of 
error, take each other's place by reciprocal inva- 
sion. 

Pre&ce Uy Shakfjpeare, p. 54* 

Much of, the pain and pleasure of mankind' 
arises from the conjectures which every onemakes^ 
of the thou gilts of others. We all enjoy praise 
which, we do not hear/ and resent contemjpt whjchr 
we do not see^ 

MTer, yol 2, p* 28o> 

'r To think differently, at different tiipes, of 
|>oetical merit, lAfiy be easily allowed.' SucW 
opinions are often admitted and dismissed with-- 
out nice examifiati-on. Who is there thatha^ 
not found reason for ehanging his mind abouC 
^ questions of greater impwtance i : 

Vih of Savage. 

When an opinion, to which there is no temp- 
tation of interest, spreads wide and continues 

long. 
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long, it may be reasonably presumed to have b^d 
infused by nature or dictated by reason . 

Idler/ tol. t, p. 290. 

I OPPORTUNlty. 

To improve the golden moment of opportuni- 
ty, and catch the good that is within our roach, 
is the great art of life. Many wants are sufferetl 
which might have once been supplied>and mudi 
time is lost in regretting the time which had 
been lost before. 

Paltrioti p, 1. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
jonce, may breathe outKis life in idle wishes; and 
regret, in the last hour, his useless intentions and 
barren zeal. ^ 

Idler^ val. if p. aa« 
OATHS- 

Rash oaths, whether kepfe or brokeh^ frequent- 
ly produce guilt. 

JJotesnpcmShakfpearef, rol. 2, pi402« 

OBL1GATIO?!. 

To be obliged, i» to: be in some respect inferior 
to another, und few willingly indulge the memo* 
ry of an action which raises one whom they have 
always been accustomed to think below them, 
but satisfy themselves with faint praise and pe^ 
liurious payment, and then drive it from, their 
own minds, and endeavour to conceal it from 
the knowledge of others. 

Rambler,- vol. 4, p. 37* 

\ 

O S OBSERVATION. 



OBSERVATION. 

'An' observer, deeply impressed by any remark- 
vable spectacle, does not suppose that the traces 
will soon vanish /rom his mind, and having com- 
monly no great convenience for writing, defers 
the description to a time of more leisure and 
abetter accommodation. But he who has made 
.the experiment, or who is not accustomed to 
^require rigorous accuracy from himself, will 
scarcely believe how mucli a few hours take from 
certainty pf knowledge and distinctness of image- 
ry; how the succession of objects will be broken^ 
Jjow separate parts will be confused, and how 
^ihany particular features and discriminations will 
'J)e compressed into one gross and general idea. 

Weftern Iflands^ p- 343. 



P. 



PARENTS!. 

IN general., those parents have most reverence, 
who most deserve it; for he that lives well can- 
not be despised. , 

Prince of AbyiUnia, p. 155. 
PATRIOT. 

A patriot is be, whose public conduct is regu- 
lated by one single motive, viz. the love of his 
tountry ; who^ as an agent, /in parliament, has 
for himsetf neither hope nor fear.; neither kind- 
ness nor resentment; but refers every thing to 
the common interest. 

Patriot^ p. 3. 

^ The 
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The frowns of a prince and the loss of a pen- 
sfon have been found of wonderful efficacy to' 
abstract mens' thoughts from the present time, 
atid fill them- with zeal for, the liberty and yreU 
fire of ages to come/ 

MarmorNorfelcienf<pi p. di*. 

PASSION.. 

The adventitious peculiarities of pergonal ha- 
bits are pnly superficial dies, bright and pleasing 
for a while, yet soo» fading to a dim tint, with- ^ 
out any remaius' of former lustre. But the dis- ' 
crimination of true passion are the colours of 
nature ; they pervade the whole mass, and can 
only, perish with the body that exhibits- them. 

PrefacetoShalcfpeare> p. i8. 

Passion, In its first violence, controls interest,^ 
as the eddj^; for a while> runs against the stream,/ 

Taxatioa s^Tyranny, p. 3*. 

Real passion ri^ns not after remote illosionss' 
and obscure opinions/ Where there is leisure fbf.^ 
fictioik there is little gr^qf. 

la/e of Milton* 

Of >any passion iiinate nnd irresistible, the ex- 
istence may reasonably be doubted. Htunan cha- 
racters are by no means constant; men change 
by change of plnce,.of fortune^ of acquaintance ;/ 
he who is at one time a lover of . p.lcasur?, is at. 
another a lover of money... 

Ufe.ofPope, 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it * 
has passed the bounds which nature prescribes, 
ta counteract its own purpose.. Too much rage ' 
OS; • hSadexsr 
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Iiind^rs the wrarrior from circunj&pectiou ; too 
much eagerness of profit hurts th€ credit of the 
tritder ; and too much ardour takes away from the 
lover that easiness of address with which ladies 
are .delighted. 

Ramiblcry v«l. ly p. 3^20. 
PROGRESS OF THE PASSIONS. 

The passions usurp the separate command of 
the successive periods of life. -To the happiness 
of our first years, nothing more seems necessary 
than freedom from restraint. Every man may 
xemejnber, that if he was left to himself, and in- . 
dulged in the disposal of his own time, he wa» 
once content without the superaddition of any 
actual pleasure. 

The new vorld i« in itself a bemjuet, and tiJl 
we have exhausted the freshness of life, we have 
always about us sufficient gratification. The sun* 
shine quickens us to play, and the shade in:tites 
«s to:sleep. - . 

'But we spon become unsati^eti with iiegative 
felicity, and are solicited by our senses and ajpj^e- 
dtes t<> more powerful delights, as the ta&te or him 
who has satisfied his hunger mnst be excited by 
artificial stimulations. The simplicity of naturai 
^mus^ments is now |>a8sed, and art aftd contri- 
vance moist improve oxir pleasures ; but, in time, 
aft, like nature^ is exhausted, and the senses can 
up lojager supply the cravings of the intellect. 

The aittention is then transferred from pleasure 
to interest^ in which pleasure is perhaps included^ 
though diffused to a wider extent, and protracted 
through new grada4i<)n5- Nothing now dapces be- 
jfpre the ^yes but wealth and power, nor rings in 
the ear bpt the voice of fame : wealth, to which, 
|ipwey(er vii-riou^ly d^noimnuted^ ^very man at 
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^oiB^e time ©r;b^er aspirea; power, which all vrish 
to obtain within their circte of action ; and luuie^ 
which no man, hp,wever high or mean, however 
wise or ignorant, was yet able to despise. Now 
prudence and foresight exert their influence. No 
hour is devoted whollj to any present enjoy- 
ment, no act or purpose terminates in itself, but 
«very ibotion is referred to some distant end^ tKe 
accomplishment of one deeigh begins another^ 
and the ultimate wish is always pushed off to its 
former distance. 

At length fame is observed to be nnfertain, and 
power to be dangerous. The man whose vigour 
and alacrity begin to forsake him^ by degrees 
contracts his designs, remits his former multipli* 
city 6f pursuits, and extends no longer his re* 
gard to any o^her honour than the reputation of 
wealth, -or any other inAueuce than his power./ 
Avarice is generally the last passion of those 
Jives, of which the tir^t part has b(?en jscjuuudei^ed 
ih pleasute, and the second in Ambition. He t\\ix% 
sinks under tVie fatigue of getting wealth, lulig 
ibis age ^Uh thfe miTder business of saving it. 



VAIN, 

Pain IS le^s istibje'ct than pleasure, to caprices,, 
of expre^siioii, . . , 

Idlerj vol. if p. 2^*1 



Our sense is so much stronger of what we 
suffer, than of what we enjoy, that the ideas of 
pain predominate in almtost every mind. What 
is reoollectibn;but a revival ©f vexatidn ? or his- 
tory, biut a record of wars, treasons;. iin-d calami- 
ties? Death, which is considered as the greatest 
. ^ 04 evil* 
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«vU, bappeni^ to all ; the greatest good, be it Vpliat* 
it will,. is the lot but of a part. 

We/lern IHands, p. 450. 

PATRONAGE. 

A man conspicuous in a high station, who mul- 
tiplies hopes. that be may .multiply dependents,. 
nuiy be considered as a bea&t of prey. 

Mkr, vol J, p. 79, 

To solicit patronage is, at least in the event, 
to set virtue to sale. None can be pleased with- 
out prai/e^ and tew. can be praised without false- 
hood 'few can be assiduous without servility, and 
rioue cm be servile without corruption. 

.,:..- Rambler, vol. a^ p. 498. 

• • PLEASURE. 

• Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing," 
roust please at once. What is perceived by slow.!^ 
ifcgrees, may gratify us with the consciousness of," 
improvement^ but will never strite us with the* 
seitfe^'of pletisure; '* '- 

Life of Cowky. 

Pleasure^ is very selclooi . f0U:n4 wheye it h 
5!fe%h'tj^itV brightest blazes of gladness are com -^ 
monJy kip4l^d by unexpected sparks'. The flowers 
•vvlifch '?>6^tter their odours from time to time in 
thCpaths of life, grow up, without culture, from 
s€ed^scattered:by chtmcc.' ' ' ' * ' 
; ^ , > : • ^ 141er, vqU a, p. 31. » 

♦ • * .-..'•■ 

^ The great source of pleasure ia variety. Uni- 
foi:mity must tire at last, though it be uniformity 
of excelleacp.; /W^Jove to, expect, and when ex-»: 

,:;. > /^ <• v pectation^ 
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pectnlion is disappointed ocgratified^jwre^wantto? 

be aeain-expectini?*; - - 

^ ^ r U&oCButler. 

The merit of pleasing m«st be estimated by the • ^ 
means. Favour is not always gained by good 
actions or laudable qualities^ Caresses^nd pre- , 
ferments are often bestowed on- the iiuxUiaries o£ , 
vice, the procurers of pleasure^. ox the flatterers^ : 

of vanity. . 

Life of Drydcn^ 

Men maybe conviikred;, but they cannot be - 
pleased against their will.. But though taste i^^ 
obstinate, it is very variable, and time ofteii pirc*- 
vails when arguments have failed. . 

Life o£::iCangreve. 

Pleasure is on! j^ received, when we believe that-^ 
v«e eive it in return^. 

'^ . RSmbter^ Y0I..2, p. 90- 

Eleasure is seldom/ suchas it appears to others^, 
nor often such as we represent it to ourselves. . 

WUr, vol..i,jp.,99-y 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hidf^ 
iMjder pleasure, . ^ * 

Prtface to Shakspeare^ ^.*4fti»' 

Pleasure, in itself harmless,* joaay beconae mis- -; 
chievous, by endearing uti to .a state which^we ; 
know to be transient and probatory* , Self-denial « 
iano virtue in itself ; nor is it of any other .use^ ^ 
than as it disengages us from. the allurementa ot.t 
sense. In the slate of 'future perfection, towbich ^^ 
vre all aspire, there will be pleasure without danr. 
get, and security wdthaut restraints 

prkict ofi Abyi&Qla*. . 
0A> ?^L£AS\JBZac-« 
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TXEASURES OF IX)CAX- BMOTIOT^, * 

To abstract the mind from all local emotion 
wo«ld be impossible, if it wei^^ndfeaVoiired; an* 
would be foolish if it wer« possible. Whatevear 
withdraws »s from the povrerof our senses,^ what- 
ever makes the past, the distwt, or the luture, 
predominate over the present, advances m m the 
rHgnity'of thinking beings. Far from me,, and 
far from mv friends, be such frigid philosophy, 
4is may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over 
any g/ound whioh has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be en- 
vied whose patriotism would not gam force upon 
the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the rains of Ion a. 

Western Isbads, p. 34^ 

FQJBXS AN© POETRY* 

In almost all countries, the most ancient poets 
are considered as the best. Whether it be thai: 
every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition: 
gradlmlly attained, and poetry is a gift coofeiTcd, 
atqnce;, or tliat.the first poetry ot every nation 
surprised them as a novelty, and retained the 
cre4it hy consent, wbi<di it received b;^ accident 
at first ; or wliether, as the province of poetry is 
to describe natui?e and passion,. which are alwaps 
the same, the first, writers took poesessionof tl^ 
fitriking objects for. description,, and the most 
probable oceurxenices for fiction,.and left nothing 
to those that followed them bat transcriptions of 
the saene, events, and new combinations of the 
«ame images : whatever be the reason, it i& comr 
iQQonly observed, that thfi early writers Are in pos- 
sessiojai oimtur^a and their followers ofurt. 

Compositions,. 



4ttlitt pretty thiivgi, atwi are quftted in time fot 
somieiBiQ'g useful*. Tbejr ai^ fl<>we^s fragrant sOjA 
iair^ bi:fct of dbort duration^ or they <arje JtdossoizHi^ 
<mlj to be valued as the^ for^tel ^uita. 

It is a getieVaft r*fte in j^^etfy, tbat all approprw 
ated terihs of ^t should^ be suiilc ia .general ex* 
|>res6i!oii^; b^caus(e poietry isto rfpiak^an upiv^rs^ 
liltt'gu^e^ Ttns rule is jatill stionget wit|^ regard 
t6*ai1:s not liberal, at confined ^Jto few, anitt xhere* 
fore fiuf ieifioved frdm ooo^'ttmn tnowledge. 



A mj^stbologicai fable ^Idom pleai^ea. The 
4Btory we are accustomed to reject as false, ijind 
.the maniners are w distaiiit from our awii^ that 
we know them not by syinjpiatbj;, hut by «tudj, ..i 

'' ' Life of Smith, 

No poem «1fe>iHd bfe Ibfe'g^ of which' the ]^iirpose 
Sg only td strike thie faAcy, without enli^Wtenirig- 
itfie uridersfaiidiiig by* pjiecept, ratiocination, br^ 
iini'r4tiVe:.-^A filajie 'fi?«t ple^es^ and theri tirea^* 
^h^ sight. . * 

Xiife of fem<uu '* •» 

After «dl *he lefin^iitfe&ts iof «ift)tilrty, and 'tire * 
fldbgmaJti^ra'bf ieal^ning, all clfeiifH ttp poetical ho- • 
iiOuts niilat hg' finally decided by the coinnjon ' 
-sense of iiej^derittf unehjtu|>ted' wkb literary pre- 
jutfioefe* ' ■ • ' ' * 

- ; .* .. tifeofOwy. * 

Though poets profess fiction, the leg4fi«ia!« * 
^end dp fiction is the conveyance of truth, and lie 
tiiathag flattery ready for all whom the vicissi-. 
OQ tudes 



tp^es of ihe/world.bap^j^n X^ exalt; must Ve- 
s^^oeiL ast a proBt;ituted miQd^ tK^it fiai^y retein the> 
^tti?i: of wit^ bu^ iiaa lo^j; th^ riigpity of rirtue.- 

C. Ufe of Waller. : 

.. i.-.i ,, . . ' . . * 

Xt^cloes npt always Kappen that the success of 
a poet IS proportionate to bis labour:. The same 
obseVvatioa may. be extended to all works of 
ixQagination, which are oft^p influet^ced bv causes-, 
\jhoUy.out.of the performer's power> by the hin|$. 
of which he perceiV^es not the origin^ by. suddea- 
elevations, of. mind which he cannot produce inf 
himself, and which. sonaetjmes rise when t.e ^^: 
pects.th^W i^^.^st. . , 

DilTerutioB oa the . Epiuphs of .Fc^e, p. 320. 

-^Poets arc scarce -^ihought^^reewtcniof their com- ^ 
pan.y, .without paying, some dvntU&fOx obliging^^ 
themselves to.be true to -love,. ^^ 

, J . ' Jbiie. of Cowley. 

, Tha man thskV sits> down to suppose l^msdf 
charged .with tceason .or peculation, and heats his. ^ 
mind by an elabQfate purgation of his character ; 
fjfDm;Cfim«s -which he never, was, within the pos* • 
gibiiity of committing, differs only by the^ iV^rc-.^ 
quemjffVf hi^ foUjfi from the poet, who praises 
beauty which he never saw, complains- of jea^- 
lousy wiiich he nevet. felt^^si^poses himself soijjje- 
tinaes invited, and soxpeiimes forsaki^n, fatigues; 
his fancy, and ran$ack»-his.m£mx>Ky> for images . 
w.hich may. exliibitithe gaiety^ of, bop^, .or th&,. 
gloominess of despair; and dresses his imaginary* 
Ghlo)fis,,o3P.phillis, sometimes in flowers fading * 
as her beauty, .and som^etimes in. gems lasting-as^> 
hw.virtiies* . 



. One of the greatest sources of poeticiil .deliglit 
is description, or the powers of presenting pic- , 
tuxes to the mind; 

IbiiL ' 

Waller's opinion concerning the duty^of a poet'- 
was—'' That he should blot from his works any 
line that did not contain some motive to virtue/' 

Life of VSTaller. . 

• It is in vain for those who borrow too many of-^ 
their sentiments and illustrations from the old > 
mythology, to plead the example of the ancient^ ^ 
poets. The deities which they prodaced so fre— ^ 
qiiently were considered as realities, so far as to»*« 
be received by the imagination, whatever sober - 
reason might then detennine. But of these 
images time has tarnished the splendor. A fiction 
not only detected but despised, can never afford, 
a solid basis to any position, though sometimes 
it may furnish a transient alltision, or slight il- 
lustration. No modern monarch can be much- 
exalted by hearing,,that as Hercules has had his : 
club, he lis his navy..^ 

'Those who adtoiire the beauties of a great poet^. 
sometimes force their own judgment into a false -. 
approbation of his little pieces, and prevail upon: 
themselves to think that admirable which is only 
singular.. AU that^shortxompositions can,, com* 
monly attain is neatness and .elegfince^ . ^ 

Lif^ of MiltoiH 

Bowl is of opinion, that the poet's first work: 
i».to find a moral, which his fable is afterwards,, 
to illustrate and eatablish. . 

Ibid... 

V, Pleasure 
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Fl^astJi*^ atid terror dre ifidteed tfre g^tiJile 

' adtirdes of poetry ; tut poetical pl^as'inrt' must be 

such as human imagination can at least coQc^iv^;: 

'jaud poetical terror such as huaoian slxength and 

£«FtUtidd ataj combat 

• Ibid. ; 

in icvery work one part must & for the saie of 
others; a palace mus^t have its passages; ^ poem 
niusthnTe uransitioBS. It is iio more to be re- 
^ml:^ed that wit should be always blazing> than 
tbaA the sun should stand at ]K)on« In a gneat 
work ithei^ is a vkcissitude of luminous and opa- 
<]«6 parUi as there k in the world a succession of 
day aadhjaight. 

) ^ * Ibid, 

The-occctsional .pQ&t isccireumscribe^ hy the nar* 
Towness of his subject* Whatever can happen to 
a. man has happened «o often^ that little remains, 
for fancy and invention. Not onlj matter, biit* 
time is wanting. The poem must not be delayed 
till the occasioi^ is forgotten. Occasional; compo- 
sitionrmay^ however, secure to a writer' the praise 
both of learning and facility; for they cannot be 
the eflfect of long study^' and must be furnished 
iuiniediaiely from 4iii? txeaswres <>£ the mind. 

liife of DiydWf 

Knowledge^ of tiie subject is' to a poet what 
fliaterials are to the architect. 

fbld, * 

Local pt^etry i« a species "of xioihpd&ttioti, of 
which the fundamental subject is stom^ particular 
landscape to be poetically described, with the ad* 
dition of such embellishments as may be suppliedi 
hj lustoricaj retrospection^ or incidejxtal medita-* 
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*lcm. Sir John Denham's Coo^er^s Hill appears . 
to claim the originaluy of this kind of poetry ' 
Among us, 

lyife of DenhaiiiA 

.A poem frigidly didactic, without rhyme, is so 
near to prose, thai: the reader only scorns it for 
pretending to be ver«€. 

Those performances which strike with wonder^ 
are combinations of skilful genius ^vith happy 
^casualty. ' 

LifcofPopcf- 

As men ar^e often e&teemed who cannot be 
loved, so the poetry of some writers may some- 
times extort pcaisa when it gives liltle pleasnre. 

Lift of Cdlint. 

For the sume reasoji thdX pa^orjol poetry w'as 
Jlhe first employment of th^ human imagination, 
it Is generally the first literaiy amusement of our 
minds. 

iUmbUr,.veI. i^.p. jjS. 

Tlie occasions on which pastoral poetry can be 
properly pdoduced, are few, and generidL The 
«tate pf a man confined to the emplioymehts and 
pleasures of the countrj^ i« so little jdifersified, 
are exposed to so few of those accidents which 
prod\ice perplexities, terrors, and suiprisesj in 
jnpre complicated transaeti^ona, that he can be 
shown but seldom in ^uch circumstances .as at«- 
tract cnyiosity- His ambition is without policy, 
and his love without intrigue- He has no com- 
plaints to make of his rival, but thai he is richer 
than himself; nor any disasters to lament, but a- 
cxuel mistressj or a bad harvest ' 

ibid. ^ tioi 



If we SjBarch the writings of Virgil, for the ^ 
tnfe defioition of a, past oral, it will be found, '^ A* ' 
po^m in which action or passion is represented ' 
by its effects upon a country life.'* 

Ibid. p. 224. 

Every^other power by whioh the understanding; • 
is enlightened, or the imagination enchanted^ , 
may be exercised* in prose. . But the poet has 
this peculiar sui>eriorinr,,that, to all the powers 
which the perfection of every other composition , 
can require, he adds the faculty of joining mu- 
sic with reason, and of acting at once upon the 
senses and the passions. / 

Ihii, vol.* 1,' p.- i84«k 

Easy poetiT is that in which natural thoughts • 
are .expressed, without violence to the language. . 
Any epithet which can be ej^ccted without dimi- 
nution of the sense, any curious iteration of the • 
same word, and all unusual, though uot ungram- 
matical, structure of speech, destroy the grace 
of easy poetry •- 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 13^. 

It is the prerogative of en&y poetry y to hie un- 
derstood as long as the language lasts : • but 
modes of speech, which owe their prevalence 
only to modish folly, or to the eniineneeof those 
that use them, die away with their, inventors; 
and their meaning, in a few years^ is no longer - 
known. 

Ibid. p. 139. . 

Easy poetry, though it excludes ppmp, will 
a^Unitgreatness,. 

Ibid... ^ 

The. 
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The poets, from the time of Dryden, have 
gradually advanced in embetlishmenty and, con- 
sequently, departed from simplicitly and ease. 

^ Ibid* Pi 140. 

POVERTY.. 

Poverty has, in large cities, very different ap- 
pearances. It is often concealed in splendor,^ 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of a 
very great part of mankind to' conceal their in- 
digence from the rest. They support themselves 
by temporary expedients, and every day is lost 
in contriving for to-morrow. 

Prince of Abysflnia, p« i^u 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be hap- 
py unenned, to be healthful without physic, and 
secure without a guard. To- obtain from the 
bounty of nature what the great and wealthy are 
compelled to procure by the help of artists^ and- 
the attendnnce of flatterers and spies. 

. Rambler, wpj. 41 pi %i^. \ 

There are. natural reasons whv poverty does 
not easily conciliate. He that has been con- 
finrcd from bis infancy to the cotiversation of tji^^ 
lowest classes of mankind, must necessarily * 
want those accomplishments which are the usual 
means of attracting favour ; and though truths 
fortitude, and probity, give an indisputable 
right to reverence and kindness, they will not ; 
be distinguished by common eyes, unless they 
are brightened by elegance of manners, but are ^ 
cast aside, like unpolished gems, of which none 
but the artist knows the intrinsic value, till their 
asperities are smoothed and their incrustation* . 
rubbed away. 

Ibid. p. 55. 

NatUTQ 
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Nature makes us poor only when we w^nt ne- 
cessaries, but custom gives the name of poverty 
to the want of superfluities. 

Idler, vol. i^ p. zoS. 

In a long continuance of poverty, it cannot 
%y€il be expected that any character should be 
exactly uniibim, Thejre is a degree of jvant, by 
which the fr-eedom of agency is almost destroy- 
ed; £(nd loiig assfcociations witli fortuitous com* 
panioils, sWill, at last, relax the strictness of 
truth, and abate the fervomr of srncerity* — Of 
^such a man, it is surely some degree of praise to 
cay^ that he preserved the source of action un- 
polluted; tlxat his principles were never shaken; 
that liis distinctions of right and wh)ng were 
riever don&utided^, and thai his faults had ho- 
thixig of malignity, or dedi^n, txtit procefeded 
frdfn ^oinfe tanexpected pressure; or caiual temp- 
tation, A man doubtful of bi^ ditin'er, or trem* 
blrng at a creditor, i* not much disfpdfSed to 
i}]«tFacfed toedtiialdn^ or renaote enquiries. 

Life of Covins. 

The poor are insensible of ndany little vexa- 
tions which 5ometinie« imbitter the possessions 
afid: pollute the eiyoymeuits of the rich. They 
are not pained by casual incivility, or mortified 
by the mutilation of a compliment; but this hap- 
piness is like that of a malefactor, who ceases 
to fe^l the cords that bind him whwi jthe pincers 
are tearing his flesh. 

Eevij&w of she Oc^in of Eyil^ p. lou 

Some men are poor by their own faults ; some 
by the fault of others. 

Lift of Roger AsGh'ain> p. 25 «« 

Manj 



Many i^ea are made the poorer By opulence* 

Life of Sir T* Browne, p. 254. 
"POVERTY AND IDLENESS. 

To be idle aod to be poor have alWays^ been 
reproaches^, aod therefore every man endeavours, 
with his utmost car^, to hide his poverty from 
others, and his idleness from himself. 

Idler, vol. f^ p. 93, 
POLITIC-S. 

Political trnth is equally in danger from the 
praises of couitiers, and the exclamation of 
patriots. 

Life of Waller. 

It is tiimr^nrent, in fhte i30t¥Aiot of foc^om, W 
3i8ve that dkafftaiion kMxm tn/kieli oaiiiiiot pale- 
ly be punished. ' 

,, • ^ ib«*» 

He th&t chants his party *by "his h^lnottr^ i^ 
n6t more vktuous, than ne that changes it by 
his interest. H^ loves himself rather than truth. 

Life of MiUoa. 

Faction seHotn leares a loiiix.honest, howev^ 
it might find bilo. 

Ibid. 

A wise ministier should conclude, that th« 
;slight of every fctonest mau Is a loss to tlje 
community. That those who are unhappy wiih^ 
out guilt, ought ta be relieved; aiid the life 
which is overburthened by accidental calamities, 
set at ease by the care of the public; and that^ 
.those who by tteir misconduct hare forfeited 
' , their 
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th^ir claim to favour, ought rather to \)e made 
useful to the society which they have injured, 
than be driven from it. 

Life of Savage » 

There is reason to expect, that as the world is 
more enlightened, policy and. morality will at 
last be reconciled, and th«at nations will leara 
not to do, what they would not suffer. 

Falkland Islands, p. lo. 

The power of a political treatise depends much 
on the disposition of the peOple. When a na- 
tion is combustible^ a spark will s<et it on fire. 

Life of SvifL 

When a political design has ended in miscarri- 
age or success; when every eye and every ear is 
witness to general discontent, or general satisfac- 
tion, it is then a proper time to (ilsentangle con- 
fusion, and illustrate obscurity; to jsbow by what 
causes every ev^nt was produced, and in what 
effects it is likely to terminate; to lay down with 
distinct particularity what rumour always huddles 
in general exclamations, or perplexes by undi- 
gested narratives : to show whence hapjplness or * 
calamity is derived^ and whence.it may be ex- 
pected ; and honestly .to lay before the people, 
what enquiry can gatlier or the past, and con- 
jecture can estimate of the future, 

Obfervations on the State of Affairs, 17561 p. 17* 

It is not to be ^xpected.that physicaLand politi- 
cal truth should meet with equal acceptance^ or 
gain ground upoathe \Yorld with equal facility. 
The notions of the naturalist find mankind in a 
state of neutrality, or, at worst, have nothing to,. 
eucQUjiter but. pr^iudice and. vanity; prejudice ^ 

WthouV' 
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Vitliout malignity, and vanity without interest. 
Bat the politician's improvements are opposed by ~ 
every passion that can exclude conviction, or 
suppress it ; by ambition, by avarice, by hope* 
and by terror, by public faction' and private ani- 
mosity. 

Falfe Alarm, p. 4. 
PRAISE^ 

Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man, that 
it is the original niotive of almost all our actions. 

Kambler, vol. 4, p. 178. 

They who are seldom gorged t6 the fftll with 
^praise, may be safely fed with gross cbmpliments;* 
for the appetite must be satisfied before it is dis- 
gusted. ' . 

Ibid. p. i8o« 

That praise is worth nothing of which the 
^xice is known. 

X,ife of Waller. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scarcity : it becomes cheap as it be- 
comes vulgar, and will no longer raise expecta- 
tion, or animate enlerprize. It is, therefore, not 
only necessary that wickedness, even when it is 

Sot safe to censure it, be denied applause, but 
lat goodness be commended only in proportion 
to its degree; and, that the garlands due to the 
great benefactors of mankind, be not suffered to 
fade upon the brow of him who can boast only 
petty services and easy virtues. 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. x8r. 

The real satisfaction which praise can afford, 
is when what is repeated aloud agrees with the 

whispers 
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tvhispers of conscience,, by showing us that \7e 
have not endeavoured, to deserve well in vain. 

Ibid. p. 183. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, ana considers the sentence 
passedin his favour, as the sentence of discern- 
ment. We admire in a friend that understand- 
ing which selected us for confidence. . We ad- 
mire more in a patron that judgment, which in- 
stead of sjcattering bounty indiscriminately, di- 
rected it to us; and those performances which 
gratitude forbids us to blame, affection will easily 
dispose us to exalt. 

^ Lift of Halifax. . 

To be at once in any great degree loted and 
jorafscrf, is truly rare. 

Kotes upon Shatcfpearey vxA, 9, p. 176. 

Men are seldom satisfied with praise, intro^ 
duced or followed by any mention of defect. 

Life of Pope; 

Some are.lavish of praise, because they hope 
to be repaid^ 

KamMcr, vol. 2, p. 230. 

To scatter praijfe or blarhie without regard to 
justice, js to destroy the distinction of good and 
evil. Many have no other test of actions than 
geuerat opinion ; and all are so influenced by a 
sense of reputation, that they are often restrained 
by fear of reproach, and excited by hope of 
honour, when other principles have lost their 
ppwer* 

Ibid. yd. 3j p. 18 1# 
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PBIDE. 

Small things make mean men proud. 

Preface to Shakfpeare, p. 28o« 

Pride is a vice, which pride itself iaclin^s every 
man to find in others, and to overlook in himself. 

Lifrof Sir T. Brawnii;; p. 2^9^ 
PSIBE A|(J> SNVy« 

Pride is seldom delicate, it will please itself 
with very mean advantages; and envy feels not 
its own happiness,, but when it may be compare^ 
with the mijs^ry of others* 

Prince of Abyssini9> p* 60. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN A DRAMATIC JPOET AND 
A STATESMAN- 

Distrcst tlike the statesman with the wit, 
IfVhen one a Borough courts-— and one the Pit; 
The busy candidates for power and fame 
Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same ; 
Disabled both, to combat or to fly, 
^Ittst bear all. taunts, and hear without reply : 
Uncheck'd, on both Ipud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay th^ lion in. the c^ge. 
Th' offended burgess hoards his angry tale 
For that blest year when all that vote may rail. ' 
Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss 
Till that glad night when all that hate may hisi* 
Thisi day the powder'd curls and golden coat, 
Says swelling iJrkpin, beg<»'d a cobler's vote ; 
This night otir wit, Ihe pert apprentice cries, 
Lies at my feet j I hiss him, and he dies: 
The great, 'tis true, can damn th' electing, tribe, 
The. bar^ can only supplicate — not bribe, 

t^rologiie to the Good-natiNH?d Man. . 

'^ PRAYER- 
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I PRAYfiR. 

(Its proper Objects.) 

■ '■■■ i^ p Petitions yet remain. 

Which Heav'n may hear — nor deem Religion vain ; 

'Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heav'n the measure and the choice; 

Safe in his pow'r whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore his aid, in his decision rest, 

Secure, wliale'er he gives, he gives th^ best. , . 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires. 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 
Pour forth thy fervours for a hedtkjui^ni^ 
Ob'eolient passionsy and a will resigned; 
For iote, which scarce collective man can fill/ 
i'oT Patience^ sov'rcign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For Faithy that panting for a happier seat, 
Counts Death kind Nature's signal for retreat* 
These goods for man the laws of Heav'n ordain, . ' 
These goods he grants, who grants the pow'r to gain ; 
With.these^ celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
^ And makes the happiness she docs not find. 

Vanity of Human Wiihet. 

PROSPERITY. 

Prosperity, as Js truly asserted by Seneca, very 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No 
man csm. form a just estimate of his own powers, 
by inactive speculation. Tliat fortitude whioh has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
surmounted no difficulties, that integrity which 
has been attacked by no temptations, can, at best,, 
be considered but as gold not yet brought to the 
test, of which, therefore, the true value cannot bfe 
hs^gnci. Equally necessary is some variety of for- 
tune 
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lun^ to a nearer inspectip»of tbemaiiaQf; 
jQJples, and affeqtious ofmahJ^uid- 

Moderation in prosperity is a virtui? 
cult to* all Bboriak. ^ . . 

MemoU* of th^King of. I'i-usjia, 

. . -'i '■_ ■ '' \ >■ 1 ■ 

PEEVISHNESS.. 

Pcevi^hnc^s^ thpiigh some,tiiTic& it fHtibcs iiotm 
f)ld age, or th^ couscquence of sAine misery,, it is 
iVequently one of the attendauts oa th^ ^rospei:- 
ous, and is employed by insolence, in exacting 
homage; or by tyranny, itj barrassing suhjectio^ 
It is the offspring oF idleness or: pride; of idle- 
ness, anxious for trifles, or pfide, un\» filing tb, 
endufethe lea^t obstruction of her wishes, buch 
13 the coB^quence of peevishness, it can be bornje 
only when it i& despised. 

• Ijtai»I>l«r,. voU s;^ p,. t«4. 

It is ii^Gt easy to imagine a more nnbappy con- 
dition than that of dependence on a peevish man* 
In every other state of inferiority, the ccEtaiiity 
of pleasing is perpetually inereiVi^ed. by a fuller 
knowledge of our duty, aqd kindness and confi- 
dence are strengthened by every new act of |vuiit 
and proof of fidelifcy. Rut'pjeevishness sac'rinu;s 
to ft momentary offence, th^ obsequiousQjE^ss, Qr 
usefulness of half a life,, and,, as more is, per- 
formed, increases hei: exAetior\§v r . ; I- 

Peevishness is generally tVe vice of narrow 
wnd^^ aod> except when it is the effect of angi^ish 

airi 




me, by wliicK th<} res^blatiGiil'-ife broken, 

mind madetod feeble to bear the lightest 

to its miseries, proceeds from an unrea-* 

persuasion of the importance of trifles^ 

er femedjr agatust it is, to csonsider the 

f human nature, and tfeeifoLiy.of sufer-' 

erturbaxion a,nd. .uuea^ness, from causes 

rthy of our notice* 

, . * Ibid. p. 41, 

•Me that. resigns his peace to httle casualties, 
^^n,d' suffers the course of his IJfe to be interrupted 
bj^ "fortuitous inadvertencies or offences, delivers 
ijp himself to the direcpon of the wind, and loses 
afl that constancy and 'equanimity, which coii- 
^'itute the chief praise of a wise rtian; ' ' . 

. ^ Jbid^ vol. 3, p. 41. 

PEOPLE. . 

No p«!ople can be great who have ceased to be 
viftjuous. ' 

Political State of Gfeat Britain^ p. 56, 

V The prosperity of a people is proportionate to 
%e number of h^nds and minds usefully em-^ 
'ployed. !To the community, sedition is a fever, 
-corruption is 41 gangrene, and idleness an atrophy. 
Whatever body and whatever society wastes more 
than itrequireTs^^tnuSt gradually decay; and every 
~l)eing that continues to be fed:, and ceases to la- 
bour, takes away soinething-^from the publick 
^ttick* - 

, Idler, vol. I> p. 121. 

Great regard «liould bje, paid to the voice of the 
ipeople in cases where knowledge has been forced 
i. * upQi> ' 
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u'pon them by experience, without loDg d^duo 
tious> or deep researches; 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 150. 

It is as possible to become pedantic by fear oS 
pedantriyj, ' as to, be troublesome by ill-timed 
civility. • 

Ibid vo]> 4, p. 7€L 

PUNCTUALITY. ' 

Punctuality is a quality \vhich the interest of 
mankind requires to be diffused through all the 
ranks of life, but which many seem toconsfdei* fts 
a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the ambition 
of greatness, or attention of wit, scarcely requi- 
site amongst men of gaiety and spirit, and sold 
at its highest rate, when it is sacrificed ^o a 
frolic or a jest. ^ ' . *" 

ftf<|. p. ;»«^ 

iPRUDENCfi, 

Prudence is of more frequent use than any 
other intellectual qtiality ;. it is exerted gn slrght 
occasions, and called into <^pt by the cursory 
business of common life^ 

Idler, vol. ij p. .25. 

Prudence operates on life in the same mapner 
es rules on coili position; it produces vigilance 
rather than elevation, rather prevents loss th^n 
procures advantage, and often escapes miscar- 
riages, but seld6^l reaches either power or honour. 

Ibid. ' 
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PRUDENCE AND JtUSWCEs . 

Aristotle is .praised for naming fortitude firsti 

of the cardinal virtues, as that without v^htch no> 

other virtue can steadily "be practised ; but he 

* ini8:ht wirfi equj^l propriety,, have i^lsiceA prudence 

!' ^v\^^ justice, before it; since without prudence 
ortitude i^ mAd, without justice it is mischievous*. 

Lift of-^opc. 

PKEJUDICE^. 

To be prejudiced is always to be weak, yetr 
,Aere are prejudice's so near to being laudiible^. 
that they have oftpa bee^n graised^ and arQ always 
pai:doned. 

Taxatf&B no l*^ranmyi p. 3. 
t 

l^EACE. 

Tcace is easily madie, when it b necessary tp 
boti^ parties. 

MuxiQirs of the KfQg of Pruflla, p. Z2i. 
PRACTICE. 

Tn every art, practice i$ much ; in art»^m<'Hi^a>'y 
practice is almost the whole; precepfr can at 
n^o^t but warn against error, it can never bestow 
excellence. 

Hife of Roger Ascham, p. 240. 

Uniformity of "practice seldom continues long 
iwlldiaQut gpod reason. 

^ Western X^Mdf, p. 361. 

Piety is elevation of mind towards the Supreme 
Being, and extension of the.thought to another 

life. 



^ife. The other life is futore, and the Supremie 
Being is invisible. None wouliU have recourse to 
runifi^ieible powety bot4hat all>ollherfitibject#4iad 
.*eludeKi tb^ir hopes* None Would fix<tbeir att^iv 
^tiion upon th^ fatuKe, .4)ut tbayt 'they' me ;dlscoi|- 
tented with the present. If* the senses wefe. feast- 
ed vv^tb perpetual plea3iir«, they would always 
keep the mind in subjection. Reason has up 
lautnority ov^r 41*, bui by its po'wtjr to war^jiiis 
•gainst evil. 

'IdUr^ -vol. 2, p. 2P9,^ 
T£RFECTtO^. • ^ 

'TPo'pursue perfection inany science, whorcpiCf- 
'fection is unattainable^ is like the first inhabi- 
tants, of Arcadia, to chace the«ttD| mrhich^ whe^ 
•tbey bad reached the hill >wbere he seemed ^> 
.rest^ was still bebeld-at. the flame distaB<^e ixom, 
•theiBi . 

. ^ Xife of Waller, 

- It'seldom liappensthdt aft the iiec€fssart|r causes 
^concur to any great effect. Wilt is wattlmg 4p 
power, or power 4o wiU, or both are ijortpeded by 
external obstructions. 

XifeofDiyden. 

An ii«periar<nrown ^cannot be one coi>th^aed 
^diamond; the gems must be* held together 1^ 
^ .some less valuable matter. A 

. " 4bid. 

X!ombiiaations t>jF wickedness would ^overwhelm 
the world, by the advantage which licentious 
principles afford, did not tnose who have long 
practised j)erfidy,' grow faithless to each other. . 

'4.ife of Waller* 

^9 gpERsEv^ 
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' HoJfce/jnestrial greatness i&more tl|an aggregate 
Dif Httlfe th'fn^, andto inculcate, >fttr the ArafoiaR 
pfov€^b, ^^DrojJs added to drops; constitute tte 

* • Wandram^nglifliiUiAiooafy, p.49. 

All 'the performances of humHn art, at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of 
the^ rcsi^less Force of perseverance* It is ^y this 
f that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that dis- 
tant c6untries are united with canals; it is there- 
foi^e of the utmost impot'tance that those who Have 
any intention of deviating from the beaten roads 
of iife, and acquiriflg 'a repatatron superior to 
namefe hoitrfys^ept aw&y by kime among the re- 
-fuse 6f liame, shoukl add to»t heir reason .anti their 
spiri^t, the^power of persisting in their puttpote^^ 
acquTr^ thfe art of sapping what they cannot bat^ 
ter^. /a9tl:ibe'h«hiC o!f vanquishing; ^bstiiiat^ re- 
$ istaaiije hy dbkiuate .a$ta$3ks, ■ . , 

' 'i , - * • , Rja«bl«r> vol. t» p..2€^iB^a«. 

':.. ./. PRODIGALITY^ 

Hfe 'seldom^ lives, frugally who lives by chance, 
Aope i$tadway& Ubei:al, and they that trust her 
i promises, maie little; scruple of revelling to-day 
on the profits of to-morrow, ^ 

_^, Life of Drydea* 

PATIENCE, / '' 

,If what we suffer has been brought on us by 
ourselves, it is observed by an ancient poet, thiat 
patience is eminently our du^^,*since no one ought 
to "be angry at feeling that which he has deserved. 



If we are conscious that we have nat^ cbntrib^itj^d 
to our own sufferings, if fpunishment falU uppi^ 
innocence, or disappointment happens to in-= 
dustry and prudence^ patience, whether moxe 
necessary or not, is much easM?r, sii^ce our pain 
is then without aggravatipn, and we h;aiy^ not 
the bitter ne^s of r^^mors^ to add to the asperity 
pi' misfprtuii^, 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 105. 

In those evil& which are. allotted us Jjy, Provi- 
dence, such as defo^nity, privation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is aUva;ys to be re^iembered^ 
that impatience caa jiaye no present effect, but 
to deprive us of the. consolations which biir con- 
dition admits, by driving away from us those, by 
woose conversation, or advice, w<? ipight be 
amnse^ or helped; and that with regard to futu- 
rity, it is yet less to be justified, since, witbbut 
lessening the pain, 1% cuts off the hope of that re- 
tirard which he, by whcii^ it is inflicted, will con^ 
fcr upon thein that bear it well. 

' ' Ibict ^ 

In all evils which admit ^ remedy,^ impati- 
ence is to be avoided, becajise it wastes thattiurre 
jaud atteatioain cpiapkditts, that, ,iT properly, a^ 
plied, might remove the cause. 

In calamities which oppate .chiefly oi\ ovf 
passions, such ^s diininutioh of fortune, IpSs df 
friends, or declension of character, the chi^f dan- 
ger of impatience is upon the first attack, and 
many expedients have been contrived by which 
the blow might be brokeYi'. 'Of these, t^e most 
general precg^t is, not to take » pleasure in 'finy 
Biiog of which it js not iu otir power. I(>,§espur^ 
.^ ' ' P4 * the 



we-prossession ^o oiirselres. This counsel wtieti 
^^ cbiisrder the enjoyment of any terrestrial {id- 
Vatitnge, as epposrte to u constant and habitiiai 
jsoliicitude for future feKcity, is undoubtedly just, 
and delivered by that authority wfcieh cannot be 
disputed ; but, in any other sense, is it not like 
advj-ce not to iRralk, lest we should stumble, ot not 
~ to see, lest our eyes should light on deformity ? 
ft seems reasonUble to enjoy blessings with 
<x>nfidence, as well as tp resign them with sub- 
itiisrion, atid to hope forthe continuance of good 
\vhijth "We jtdssess, without insolence or voluptu*- 
,X)usness, as for the restitution of that ^hich we 
iose %vith6irt despondency or murmirrs. 

Aambl^a-, "Vol. ), p. t^.y.' 

T^e cVief scctfirity against the fruitless airgulsi 
of impatience, must arise from frequent reflection 
^n the wisdom and goodness of the God of Na- 
ture;* in whose hands are riches and poverty^ 
l)onour4ind 'disgrace^ pleasure and pain, and lire 
an(l:deatlK; ' A settled conviction ot the teliden- 
x;y of levery thing to our good, and of the possw 
•lrtli|y of turning miseries into happiness, by re* 
*ceivi»g |hcm rightly, will incline us to bless the 
mame ^'4be Lord, whether ^c^ves^r tukes away^, 

Tfbe i»nciviUsed> in aH countries^ have patience 
•proportionate to their unskilfulness, and are con- 
tent 10 aEain their ond bj very tedious tnethodii^ 

J*ity is to many ©f the unh&pp^/ a source of 
^comferC in t^pel^ss distresses as i^ contributes 

^- ' ta 



■^•recommend them to themselves, fey proving 
•that they have not loSt:tbe regard of others ; and 
iheayen seems to indicsite^he duty even of barren . 
compassion, by inclining us *to weep fox evils 
\vbich we ouiin'ot Fem,e4y. 

•Rambler, vol. 2, .p. 35. 

'I»HtLOS01»HV> 

*One oFthe chief ad Vantagles derived by the 
present generation from the improvem^t and 
diffusion of philosophy^ is deUverance from -un^^ 
necessary terrors, and exempti0n from liaise 
alarms. The unnsnal appearances, whether re- 
gulur or aC<^idental, which once spread conster- 
nation over ages of ignorance, are now the re- 
-creations of inquisitive seeurity« The sun H no 
more lamented when it is eclipsed than when it 
sets, and meteors phiy their ^c^rruscations with- 
^oiiC j^Qgnostie oTipi^diction. 

Falie Alaroi, p. t. 

The -antidotes with whi«h Jphilosopby has me*- 
•dicated the cup of life, tho«gh th^ caniiot give 
"it siUubrity and sweetness, bave.ut least aUayed 
its bitterness, and -eontempered its malignity ; 
th"e1)alm t^hich she drops upon th^ wounds ot 
Uhe mind, abates tlieir \.pain, though it cannot 
^aLtheni.. 

* ilbid.,p. Z65. 

A •physicifin in a. great city, seems to be »tbe 
•mere plaything of fortune; his degree of reputa- 
•^ion is for the most part, totally casual. They 
*that employ him know not his excellence ; they 
^that-f eject him, know not hi« dciipienc^* By an 
P 5 - . /accurate 
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observer, who had looked oa the transactf(nn» df 
^he raedic'al world for half a century, a very ca- 
rious book might be written on the fortune of 
pfaysieians« , * . 

. \ life of Aloeo^de. < 
PEBtlODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Nothing is so proper as the frequent publica- 
tions of short papers (like the Tatlexs> Spectators, 
&c.)^ which we read, not as a study, but amuse- 
ment. If the subject be slight, the treatise is 
likewise short. The busy may find time, and the 
idle may find patience. 

I^fe of AddtsoD. 

He -that condemns himself to compose on a 
stated dayy will often bring to his ta&k an atten- 
tion dissipated, a memory embarrassed^ an ima- 
gination overwhelmed, a mind distracted with' 
anxieties, a body languishing with disease, fie 
will labour on a barren topic, till ii is too late te^ 
change it ; or ifi tfie ardour of invention, diffuse 
his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the 
pressiiig hour of publication cannot suffer judg- 
ment to examine or reduce. 

R.'unbler, vol. 4, p. &6z* 
tiTEKARY PUBLICATIONS. 

If nothing may be published but what civil 
authority shall have previously approved, power 
must always be the standard of truth ; if every 
dreamer of innovations may propagate his pro- 
jects, there can he no settlement , if every mur- 
murer at government may diffuse discontent, 
there can be no peace ; and if every sceptic jn 
theology may teach his follies, there can be no 
ieligion# The remedy against these eviU is to 

• punish 
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|>uQ\sh the authors ; for it is yet allowed, that 
every society may punish, though not prevent, 
the publication of opinions which that society 
shall think pernicious. But this punishment, 
though it may crush the author, promotes the 
book ; and it seems not more reasonable to leave 
ih'e right of printing unrestrained because writers 
may be afterwards censured, than it would be to 
sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws 
we can hang a thief* 

Life of MHton. 

t)CCASSIONA!4 PUBLICATIONS. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it is^ so 
necessary as in our own, to assemble, from time 
to time, the smalJ tracts, and fugitive pieces, 
which are occasionally published ; for, beside the 
general subjects of enquiry wbich are cultivated 
by us in common with every other learned na- 
tibn, our constitution in church and state, natu- 
rally gives birth to a multitude of performances, . 
which would either not have been written, or 
-could not have been made public, in any other, 
place. - 

Oirigin and Importance of Fugitive Pieces) p. z. 

Pt AY ER. 

A public performer is so much in the power of 
spectators, that air unnecessary severity is re- 
strained by that general law' of humanity which . 
forbids us to be cruel where there is nothing ta ^ 
be feared. . ' 

Idier> yol. I, p* 138^ .. 

In every new performer, something must be 

pardoned. No man can, by any force of resolji- ' 

tion, secure to l\imself th^ full posses&ion of his 

powers^ under the eye of a large assembly. . Va^. 

: P 6 "^liatiou 



Yiatidn of gesture, and ffexion of voice, &re to life 
HAftaiE^'doiiLy by experience* 

VXiNfiW(Jv 
An "historical .painter must "have an action not 
successive, but instantaneous ; for the time of a 
|>icturc is/SL single moment* ' ] - 

i^Fd. p. 25s. 

Though genius is cliiefly exeVted in historical 
pictures, and the -art -of <h^ painter of portraits is 
VDftea4o6t in the obscurity of his subject ; yet it 
is in painting as in life^ what is greatest is not al- 
ways befet. I should grieve to see H^ynoids transr- 
¥er to heroes and to ^oddesses> to empty splen- 
dour end to airy fiction^ that art which is-now 
employees in diffusing friendship, in reviving ten- 
derness^ in quickemng the affections of the ab- 
sent,, and t:ontinuing the presenqe of "the dead. 

&id |>. 25{. 

PlfoVIDENCE. 

4f the^kt^t of the huimin view'could compr^- 
lien^ the whole frame of the universe, perhaps it 
would ^his found invariably tiue, that Providence 
Ifcas given* tlxatr in greatest plenty* Vhich tlie oon- 
diiion ^f life makes <>f the greatest use ; and thai 
^[loihing is penuriousiy imparted, or placed far 
'irom the reach of men,, of wbich^ amore liberal 
distributron> or more easy acqiiisitiDn, would in*- 
tjrcflweKaWnd rati<^nal felicity* 

Ibid, p. 207, 
^TJBLie* 

T^'liatever is Ibundto gratify the public, vHl be 
intiltij^ied by, the-emulatioiai- of venders beyond 

-necessity 
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*jhtcessity or lise. This plenty, indeed^ 'pr<»dace8 
cheapness; but cheapness always ends in negll 
.gftnce and depravation. 



Idler; vol. t, Jp. 36. • 

Every n»an is ta\jght to consider his own bap- 
>piness as combinecT with tjie public p/osperity, 
and to think himself great aha powerful in pro- 
portion to the greatness and power of his country. 

Tasatioa no Tyranny, ^. 13. 

^POLlTENirsS;. - 

Politeness is one of those advq.ntages which 
we never estimate rightly, but. by the inconveni- 
en<:e of its loss. Its influence upon the manners 
is coiistant and uniform^, so that, like an equal 
^notion, it escapes perception. The circumstances 
of every action are so iidjusted to each other, tha?t 
^e do not see where any error could have been 
committed, and rather acquiesce in its propriety, 
than admire its exactness. 

'Ramhlev, voL 2^ p.-j^d-i. 

The tfde efect of 'genuirfe 'politefiess seems to 
be rather ease than pleasure. The power of de^ 
lighting must b^^Nionferred by nirture, and carN 
not be delivered by precept, nor orb tained by imih, 

. taliou; but though it be the privilege of a very 
small number to ravi^i and to charm, every Eoaft 

~ may hope by rules aiid cauttoii not to give bain^ 
and may, therefore, bj the-help of good breeding, 
enjoy the kindness ot mankind, though he shoula 
Wve no claim to higher distinctions* 



When 
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Wbea tbe ^pale of ceremony is once brokeo^ 
fttdeness and insult soon enter the breach. 

Ibid. vol. 4, p. ij. . 
PBECIPITANCY. 

He that too early aspires to honours must re- 
solve to encounter nbt only the opposition of 
interest^ but the malignity of envy. He that is 
too eager to be rich, generally endangers his 
fortune in wild adveutares and uncertain pro- 
jects; and he that hastens too speedily to repu- 
tation^ often raises bis character by artifices and 
fallacies, decks himself in colours which quickly 
fade, or in plumes which accident may shake 
off, or competition pluck away. 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. 33. 

PLAGIARISM. 

When the excellence of a new composition 
can no longer be contested, and malice is com* 
pelled to give way to the unanimity of applause, 
there is yet this one expedient to be tried — the 
charge of plagiarism. By this, the author may 
be degraded, though his work be reverenced ; 
and the excellence which we cannot obscure,^ 
may be set at such a distance as not to over- 
power our fainter lustre. 

Ibid. p. 224. 

The author who imitates his predecessors,, 
only by furnishinff himself with thoughts jand 
• elegancies out of the same general magazine of 
literature, can with little more propriety be re- 
proached as a plagiary, than the architect can 
be , censured as a mean copier of Angelo, or 
because he digs his marble from the same 
2 quarry. 



quarry, squares bis i^oues by the same art, and 
unites tbem in coluffiuis of the same orders. 

• Ibid. <p. t2§, 
POWEE^ 

Power and superiority are so flattering and 
delightful>tbat^ fraught with temptation, and ex- 
posed to danger as they are, scarcely any virtue 
is so cautions, or any prudence so timorous, as 
to decline them. Even those that have most 
reverence for the laws of right, are pleased with ' 
showing, that notyiar, but choice, regulates their 
behaviour; and would be thought to comply, 
rather than obey. We love to overlook the 
boundaries which we do not wish .to pass; and^ 
as the Roman satyrist remarks, " he that has no 
design to take the life of another, is yet glad to 
have it in his hands.^' 

Ibid. p. 4S. 
PROMISE. 

•* Every scholar knows the opinion of Honice 
concerning those that open, their undertakings 
with magnificent promises; but every man should 
know the dictates of common sense and common 
honesty, names of greater antiquity than that of 
Horace, who directs, that ^o man should promise 
what he cannot perform. 

Review of the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, p. a* 



R* 



:eaillery* 
HE who is in the exercise of raillery should 
prepare himseif to receive it in turn# Whe» 

•Loui» 



'SJ6uisihe XlVth was asked, why, with $o UinA 
Vit be never attempted F^Uery, he ahswerei, 
*thatj[ie who practised raillery/ought to bear it in 
his turn, and that to stand the butt of raillery was 
not suitable io^the d^nhy of a king. \ 

'Notes upon Shakfj^ate^ vol. '^. p. >3€^ 
( - 

HE&eiLTJTtONw 

tVhen desperate ills demand a specify cure, 
distrust is cowardice, add .prudence folly. 

Jrene, p. '52. 

Resolution and saccess reciprocally produce 
"each other, 

'Life of Drake, p. 174. 

iBrlarshal Turerine, a'morig the acknawledg- 
inents which he used to pay in conversation to 
.^he memory of those by whom he had been in- 
structed in the art of war, mentioned one, with 
honour, who taught him riot to^pend his time in 
regretting atiy^ mistake which he had made, but to 
set himself immediately, and vigorously, to repair 
it. -Patience and submission siiouid be carefully 
distinguished from cowardice and indolence^ viwi 
vare not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle ; 
for the calamities of life, like the necessities of 
Aature, are^iralls to labour, and exercises of dili* 
.^ence. ^ ' 

^Rambler, vol. 2> ,p. X95« 

Some firmness aticl resbl Utidn i* 'necessary tothe 
-discharge of duty, but it is a very unhappy ttate 
<of life in which the necessity of such struggles 
frequently occurs 5 for no man is defeated without 
some resentment, which will be continued with 
obstinacy, while he believes hinjself in the right, 

aitd 
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aii^'exGrte3 ivith bitterness, if, cvfett to life' o#b[ 
t!Dnvictijj>n, he is detected in the wrong/ 

' tbid.*lroi."2Vp, rr, • 

To have attempted mifch is alwsiys laudable^ 
^ven when the enterprise. b above the streligth 
that undertakes it. To rest below his own aifi)., 
is incident to ^very one wbc3«e fancy is active, 
■and whose vie^s are comprehensive; nor is any 
man satisfied with himself, because he has done 
touchy but because he can conceive little. 

Preface ts^Didt fol. f?-^. 

There is nothing wliich we estimate so fo^}«;^i- 
on sly as the force of our own resolutions, nor 
any fallacy which We $© unwillingly and tarc^ily 
detpet. He that has r^^olved atnodsand and a 
^thotjsafid times, .deserted liis own purpose, yelt 
suffers no abate'itiettt of-his confidence, butstiH 
Relieves Himself his 6wn master, and able, by 
innate< vigour of soul, to press forward to hrs 
end, through all the obstrtrCtions tTiat incohvfe- 
niences OT delights <5an piit in his way. - 

Idleri vol* l, .p. X50» 

Kothing will ever be attempted if 'nU possible 
objections must be first overcome, 

Prince of AbyXsittiJi, p. 40. 

Most men mJiy review all the lives that have 
*passed within their observation without retwem- 
berine one efficacious resolution, or being ab^ 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice 
^ suddenly changed, in consequence of a change 
'of opinion, or an establishment of dctermitiation. 
Many, indeed, alter their conduct, dnd are n6t 
j^t.fiftj what they were at thirty; but they ooni- 



teonly yaried imperceptibly from tbiemselves^ 
followed the train of external causes^ and rather 
suffered re^rmation. than made it; , 

Idkr, vo!. ly jk 151. 
BEMGION^ 

To be of no church, is dangerous. Religion^ 
of which the rewards are distant^^ and which is 
animated only by £GUth and hope^ will ^lide by 
degrees out of tM mind> unless irb^. invigorated 
and retmpressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship^ and the salutary influence of 
-example. 

h\St of MiltBD^ 

That conversion of religion will always b^ sus* 
pected, that apparently concurs with interest. 
He that ne?er finds hb error, till it hinders his 
Pf ogress towards wealth and .honour^ will not be 
thought to love truth only for herself. Yet it 
.may ^appen^ information may come at ^ com- 
modious time, and as truth land interest are not 
by 4^ny fatal necessity at variance^ that one may^ 
by accident^ introduce the other. 

. Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but Reli* 
gion only can, give patience. 

Idler, vol. I, p. 434. 

. Malevolence to the clergy, is ^eldom at a 
great distanq^ from irrevference to Religion. 

Life of Dtydeo. 

The gre^ttask of him who conducts his life by 

♦the precepts of religion, is to make the future 

«^«^'?domi»ate over the prefie.nt> to impress upon 

' " ; , his 
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^his miod so strong a sense of th&<kii|k)rtaH€e of 
obedienof to the divine will^ ol the value of the 
ireward pcomisedrto virtue,, and-tbe terrors of the 
pun ishaieni denounced against crimes, as may 
overbear all the teflapatations, which temporal 
hope or fear can bring, in his wc^y. and enable 
htm Icy bid equal defiance to joy and sorrow, to 
turn away at one time from the allurements of 
ai^bitidn,, and push 'forward at another against 
' the threats of calamity« 

. ! ) r^ . ItamUer>» y^ i| p« jS* 

A. man who has once .settled his religious opi- 
nioQSj does not love tO)hav^ the tranquillity of 
his c^myicUoQ diatnrliedv 

^ '• f ; Wett^ Islands^ p. sSo. 

/Men may differ froni eat^h btliier Jn many re* 
li^ops opinions^ yet all may retain the essentials 
of Chriptiaiiity;.menjpi&ay sometimes eagerly dis* 
jpV^e, j4pd yet not differ n^uch from one another. 
The rigbrpus p<^vsecutors of error should ther^- 
forq eitlightie|i ^heir zeal with knowledge, and 
' temjp^' their orthodoxy with charity; that charity 
without which, orthodoxy is vain ; that charity 
*^ that'thinketh noeviU'* but ** hopetb all things, 
and endureth all things^*^ . 

.t ( . Iiife of Sir T« Brown?, p. 44s* 

.' RXCUES, : 

Poverty is an evil^always in our view; an evil 
complicated with so many circumstances of un- 
easiness and vexation, that every man is studious 
.tq^yoid it. . So0ia -degree of riches, therefore, 
'^is required, that we uiay be exempt, from the 
gripe .of necessity. When this purpose is at^ 
tainedj we naturally wish for morcj that the evil 
* * which 



Which^s'tisgtLTcIed with so much hotwn-, may 4ie 
yet at a ^greater distance from us; as he that hiui 
■atonce felt, or dreatikd the paW of a f »nige, wiM 
not be at rest, tiH they are parted hy •ome bar- 
rier, which may »take -away 'all possibility 'of a 
^second 'anack. ■'> 

, Ambler, vd* 1^. p. 23>»-. 

. • 'Whoever. shall look hf edf^hlly upoB those who 
are eminent for their riches, will not thiok. their 
cdnditio^cuch' asthat he should hazard his guiet, 
and much less his virtue, tq obtain it; for all 
thrft great wealth generally gives above * toode* 
Tate fortune, is more toovdi S^t the freafesof erf-, 
priced and more privilege for ignorance and vice; 
a quicker succession of flatteries, and » larger 
circle of voluptuousness*. - 

Ibid. yoUi,^«3s.' 

There is one reason seldom remarked^ which 
makes riches less desirable. Too inuch wealth is 

.generally the occasion of poverty. Me whom the 

.wantonness of abundance has oiibe softened^ 
easily siiiks itiito neglectof his 'affairs; mnd ire 
that thinks he can afford to he negligent, ^is not 

'far from being poor. He 'will soon be involved 
in perplexities, which his inexperience "WiH ren- 
dev'instirmounla'ble ; *he will fly for help to those 
whose interest it is that he should be more ^i^ 
tressed ; and will be, at last, torn to pieces by 

^theTultures that always hovor o¥e;r onr forttnea 

-4n deCEky/ 

Ibid, f* 133. 

Wealth is nothing in itself; it lis not useful btt 
Vhen it departs from tis : its value is found only^ 
In ^hat which it can purchase, which if we sup- 
Jrgse itpul to its best use, seems not much ta 

deserve 



4^serve the desire or envy of a wise piltn. ft is^ 
4^rtain^-that» with regard to corpprai enjoym^i^^ 
mooey can neither open new avenues to pleaspr^ 
nor block up the passages- of anguish. Disease 
and- infirmity still continue to torture and enfee* 
ble, perhaps exas^rated: l/y luxury, qr]ir.o]noted 
by soft»€6S4. 

Ihld. vol. z, p. 2^9,. 

' "Wlih r«<?gard to the mind, itha&rarely' been obr 
served>.that wealth contributes much to quicken ^ 
the discernment, enlarge the capacity, or elevate 
tKe. imagination; but may, by hiring flattery,. or 
laying diligence asleep,, confirm error, or harden 
Mupidifey. Wealth cannot confer gi^ataiess ; for 
ji.Qthiivg can make that great,, whicn tlie decree of 
nature has ordained tx) be little. The bramble may 
be placed in a hot-bed, but can never become an, 
oak. — Even royalty itself is not able to give that: 
•dignity, which it happens not tp> find, but op- 
prl^sses feeble* minds, thouglii it may eleyate th^ 
strongw The world has been governed in jthe name 
•f kings,, whose existence has scarq^ly been pcrr 
ceived,. by any real el&cts,. beyond, their dwa. 
paliaces-r-When,, therefore, the desire of wealth 
w taking hol4io£thc bear.t,iet us. look round and 
»ee how it ^erates upon those whose industry 
or fortune has obtained it. When we find them 
oppressed with their own abundance, luxurious 
without pleasure, idle without ease, impatient and 
querulous in themselves, and* despteed op hated 
by the rest of mankind, we shall soon be con- 
vinced, that if the real! wants of our condition 
;^re satisfied, there remains litde to be sought 
Hfith solicitude, t>r desired with eagerness. 

' lj>id. p, 30. 

. . Though, 
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♦Though riches often prompt extravagant hopei 
4iTi<l fallacious appearances^ there are purposes to 
trhich a wise man may be delighted to apply 
them. They may^ by a rational distribution to 
those Who want tllem^ ease the pains of helpless 
disease, still the throbs of restlcjas anxiety, relieve 
innocence from oppression, and raise imbecility 
to cheerfulness and vigour. This they will enable 
a mail to perform; and this will afford the pnly 
happiness ordained for our present state, ^the con- 
sequence of divine favour^ and the hope of future 
jewardsk \ 

Ram61er> vol. $, p* 94. 

It is observed of gold, by an old epigrammatist, 
" that to have it, is to be in fear> and to want it^ 
to be in sorrow/' 

I ' Ibjd.p.vi55.' 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the 
proportion between his desires 5knd ' eiy oyments. 
Any enlargement of riches is therefore equally 
destructive to happiness with the diminution of 
possession; and he that teaches another to long 
for what he shallnever obtain, is no less an enemy 
to his quiet, than if he had robbed him of part 
of his patrimony. * • . 

Ibid* vol. 4, p. 17* . 

Whosoever rises above those who onee pleased 
themselves with equality, will have many malevo- 
lent gazers M his eminence. To gain sooner than 
others that which all pursue with the same artlour, 
and to which all imagine themselves entitled, 
will for ever be a crime. Whjen .those who started 
with us in the race of.life, leave us so far behind 
that we have little hope to overtake them, we re- 
venge our disappointment by remarks on the arts 

of 
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of* supplantatipn by whieh they gained the fla* 
vantage, or 'on the folly and arrogance with 
wjiich thay possess it; oi them whose rise we 
ciould .not hinder, we solaee ourselves by prog^ 
nosticating the. fall. Riches, therefore, perhaps 
do not so often produce' crimes as incite accusers* 

)kbid4 p. 6S. 

It must, however, be confessed, that as allsu<l« 
^en changes are dangerdtrs, a quick transition 
frbm poverty to abundance can Seldom be made 
with safety. He <hat has long lived within sight 
of pleasures which he could not reaoli, will need 
more than common moderation not to lose his 
reason in unbounded riot, when their are first 
put into his power* ' ^ 

Of riches, as of every thing else, the hope £s 
more than the enjoyment. Whilst we consider 
them as the means to be usied dt sottie future timcj 
for the attainment of felicity, we press on our 
pursuit ardently and vigorously, and that atdour 
secures us from weariness of ourselves; but no 
sooner do we sit down to enjoy bur acquisition^^ 
than we find them insufficient to fill up the va- 
cuities of life. 

Idler, vol. 2, p. 115. 

It is surefy very narrow policy that supposes 
money to be the chief good. * 

Life of Miltoli* 

It is not hard to discover that riches always 
procure protection. for themselyes; that they daz-^ 
zJe the eyes ^of enquiry, divert the celerity of pur- 
suit, or appease the ferocity of vengeance When 

any 
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aay man is incontestably known to have large 
possessions,. very few think itrequisite to enquire 
by what practices theV were obtained ^ the re- 
sentmebt of mankind rages only against the strug- 
gles \>{ feeble and tioiorou^ corruption ^ but when 
il has surmounted th(? first'opposition, it is' after-' 
w^rds supported b^: favour, aiid aniiiiiated by 
applansev 

,, . . Ambler, vol. 3, p, 154. 

:■»'.» I ' , • ... - . 

: Money, i» whatever band«, will confer, ppwer^ 
Distress will fly to immediate refuge, without 
^uch consideration q{ i:eipojte consequences. 

^ Ibid. p. 2^2 • 

Though the nc|i very uarely desire to be 
thonght poor, the poor are strongly tempted to 
as^tti^e the appearance of wealth. 

IdJer, voLa, p. 115.' 

; One cause^. w,hich is^npt always observed,, qf 
the ins4afficiency of rich<js, is, thjit they very set- 
doni make their, owner r.ich..^ To be rich, is to 
have more than is. desired, and more than is 
wanted J to. hgjKe sojoiething which may he. spent 
without reluctance,, and scattered without car.e ; 
with which the sudden demandsof desire maybe 
gratified, the casual freaks of fancy indulged, or 
the unexpected. opportunities of benevolence im- 
proved. 

Ibid. p.. iijS, 

When the power oi bir^han<l« station ceases, 
no. hope remains but from the prevalence of 
money. / 

Western Islands, p. 216. 

Money confounds subordination, bj'overpow;- 
ering the distinctions-: of rank and birth; and 

weakens 
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weakens authority, by supplying power of maist- 
nnce, or expedients for escape. 

- •' . Ibid* p. 263. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the estimation, 
of wealth by denominated money. The precious 
metals never retain long the sam^ proportion to 
real commodities, and the same names in dif- 
ferent ages do not imply the same quantity of 
metal; so that it i« equally difficult to know now 
much money was contained in any nominal sum, 
and to* find what any supposed quantity of gold 
or silver would purchase ; both which are neces- 
sary to the com mensuration of money, or the 
adjustment of proportion between the same sums 
at different periods of time. Bread-corn is the 
most certain standard of the necessaries of life. 

Life of Roger Afcham, p. 243. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN RICHES ANi) 
UNDERSTANDING. 

As many more can discover that a mail is 
richer than themselves, superiority of under- 
standing is not so readily aeknowledged, as that 
of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness, which the 
consciousness of great abilities incites, borne with 
the same submission as the tyranny of affluence. 

I^ife of Savage. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN RICHES AND FOWJER. 

Power and wealth supply the place of each 
other'. Power confers the ability of gratifying 
our desires without the consent of others ; wealth 
• enables, us to obtain the consent of otliers to our 
gratification. Power, simply considered, what- 
ever it confers on one, -muist take from another, 
Q Wealth 



Wealtli eBables its owner to give it to others^ by 
taking ^nly from himself. Power pleases the 
violentand the proud ; wealth delights the placid 
^nd the timorous. Youth therefore flies at power, 
and age grovels after riches. 

Weftem lilandSj p. 216. 

TlTie assertion of Shaftesbury, that ridicule is 
the test of truth, is foolish. If ridicule be ap- 
plied to any position as the test of truth, it will 
then become a question, whether such ridicule 
he just? and this can only be decided by the ap- 
plication of truth, as the test of ridicule. Two 
men fearing, one a real, and the other a fancied 
danger, will be, for a while, equally exposed to 
the inevitable consequences of cowardice, con- 
temptuous censure, and ludicrous representation; 
and the true state of both cases -must be known, 
-before it can be decided whose terror is rational, 
and whose is ridiculous, who is to be pitied, and 
who to be despised, 

Lifeof Akeniide, 

He that indulges himself in ridiculing the lit- 
tle imperfections and weaknesses of his friends, 
will in time find mankind united against him,^ 
The man who sees another ridiculed before him, 
though he may for the present,'concur in the 
general laugh, yet, in a cool hour, will consider 
the same trick might be played against himself; 
hut when there is no sense of this danger, the 
natural pride of human nature rises against him, 
who, by general censuses, lays claim to gejieral 
superiority. 

Rambler, vol, 4, p. gr. 

EEFLECTION. 
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REFLECTION. 

It may be laid down as 'a position ivhich will 
seldom deceive, that when a man cannot bear' 
his owa company^ there is something wrong, H^ - 
must fly from' himself, either because he finds a 
tediousness in the equipoise of an empty mind, 
which having no tendency to one motion njoi'e 
than another, but as it is impelled by somerCj^- 
lernal power, must always have recourse to fo- 
?:eign objects ; or he must be afraid of the in- 
trusion of some unpleaising ideas, and, perhaps, 
is struggling^to escape from the remembrance of 
a loss, the fear of a calamity, or some other, 
thought of greater horror. 

^ Ibid vol. I, p. «y. 

There are few higher gratificatioiis thiin that 
of reflection on surmounted evils, when they 
were not incurred nor protracted by our fault, 
and neither reproach us with cowardice nor guilt. 

Ibid. v5d1. 4, p» £33. 

' All useless misery is certainly a folly, tind he 
that feels evils before they come, may be. de- 
servedly censured ; yet, surely, to dread the fur 
ture, is more reasonable, than to lament the past. 
The business of life is to go forward; he who se>?*s 
evil in prospect, meets it in hi^ way ; but he who 
catches it in retrospection, turns back to find it. 

'- ' . Idier, voL i, p. m. 

There is certainly no greater happiness tlian to 
be able to look back on a life usefully and virtii*- 
ously employed; to trace our own progress ia 
Existence, by such tokens as excite neither shame 
nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be the care of 
those who wish to pass the last hours with coin- 
' Q 2 , fort. 
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,fort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing Ideas^ 
jas shall support the expences of that time, which 
is to depend wholly upon the fund already ac- 
quired. 

JRamhler, vol. i, p. 250 & 252. 

. The remembrance of a crime committed in 
vain, has been considered as the most painful of 
all reflections^ 

Life 6( Pope. 
mEBELLION. 

To, bring misery on those who have not de- 
served it, is part of the aggrjegated guilt of re- 
bellion. 

> ' Taxation no Tyranny , p. 6i. 

Nothing can be more noxiobs to society, than 
that erroneous clemency, which, when a rebel- 
lion is suppressed, exacts no forfeiture, and 
establishes no securities, but leaves the rebels ia 
their former state. 

Ibid. p. 87, . 
^EFINEMEl^T. 

He that pleases himself too much with minute 
exactness, and submits to endure nothing in ac- 
<;oramodations, attendance, or address, below the 
point of perfection, will, whenever he enters the 
crowd of life, be harrassed with innumerable di§- 
^ tresses, from whiph those who have not;, in the 
same manner, increased their sepsations, find no 
disturbance. His exotic softness will shrink at 
the coarseness of vulgar felicity, like a plant 
transplanted to Northern nurseries, . from the 
dews and suti-shine of the tropical regions. It 
is well known, that exposed to a microscope, the 
-smoothest polish of the most solid bodies dis- 
s cavities and prominencies ; and that the 

softest 
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^softest bloom of roseate virginity repels the ?ye 
with excrescences and discolorations. 'Thus the 
senses^ as well, as the perceptions, may be im- 
proved to our own disquiet; and we may, by 
diligent cultivation of the powers of dislike, faise 
in time an artificial fastidiousness, which shall 
fill the imagination with phantoms of turpitude, 
show us the naked skeleton of ev^ry delight, and 
present us only with the pains of pleasure, and 
the deformities of beauty. 

Rambltr, vol, 3, p. 37. 
KECOLLECTiaN- 

, That whieh is obvious is not always known ; 
and what is known, is not always present. Sud- 
den fits of inadvertency will surprise viligance ; 
slight avocations will seduce attention ; and ca- 
sual eclipses of the mind will darken learning; 
so that the writer shall often, in vain, trace his 
memory at the mometit of need, for that which 
yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and 
which will come uncalled into his thpughts to- 
morrow. 

^ Preface to Di(5tibnaiy, fbl. p. 10.. 
BETIREMENIV 

There is a time when the claims of the public- 
are satisfied ; then a man might properly retire- 
to review, his life, and purify his heart. , 

Prince of AJbyflinia, p. Z35« 

Some suspension of common affairs, som^ pause 
of temporal pain and pleasure, js doubtless ne- 
, cessary to him that deliberates^ for eternity, who 
is forming the only plaa in which miscarriage 
cannot be repaired, and examining the only, 
question in which mistake cannot be rectified. . 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. 29; 
Q 3 ~ EESENTMEN-TS; 
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KESENTMENT. 

It is too common for those who htive tinjttstly 
suffered pain, to inflict it hkewise in their turn 
with the ganie injustice, and to imagine they have 
u right to treat others as thej tiiemselves have 
been treated. 

Life of Savage. 

Resentment is an union of sorrow with malig- 
nity ; a combination of a passilan which all en- 
deavour to avoid, with a passion which all con- 
cur to detest. The man who retires to meditate 
mischief, «n^ to exasperate his own rage; whose 
thoughts §re employed only on means of dis- 
tress, and conti'ivances of ruin; whose mind 
never pauses from the remembrance of his own 
suiferingSj but to indulge some hope of enjoying 
the calamities of another, may justly be num* 
bered amoiag the most miserable of bumao be- 
ings, among those who are guilty without rc- 
ward> who have neither the gladness of pros* , 
perity, npr the calm of innocence. 

Rambler, vol. 4, p. I37» 
KEtAXATlON. 

After the exercises which the health of the 
bcdy requires, and which have' themselves a na* 
tural tendency to actuate and invigorate the 
mind, the most eligible amusement of ^ rational 
being seems to be that interchange of thoughts 
which is practiced in free and easy conversation, 
where-susplcion is banished by experience, and 
emulation by benevolence ; where' every ttiati 
speaks with no other restraint than unwilling- 
ness to offend, and hear, with no other disposi- 
tion than desire to be pleased. 

Ibid, vol. 2, p. 704. 
REPENTANCE., 
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KEPENTANCt. ' >w . -^ 

Repentance is the change of the heart, from 
that of an evil to a good disposition ; it is that 
disposition of mind by which " the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness, and doeth 
,that which is Ijiwful and right ;** and when this 
change is inside, the repentance is complete! 

Conviilt's Addrefs, p. 14 &. 15. , 

Repentance, however difficult to be practised 
is, if it be explained without superstition, easily 
Understood. Repentance is the relinquishment of 
'any practice^ from the conviction that it has of- 
fended God* Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are 
properly not parts, but adjuncts of repentance; 
yet they are too closely connected witn it, to be 
t'asily separated ; for they not only mark its sin^ 
gerity, but promote its efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or ob- 
stinacy, by which his safety or happiness in this 
Hvorld is endangered, without feeling the pua- 
gency of remorse. He who is fully convinced 
that he suffers by his own failure, can never foxr 
bear to trace back his miscarriage to its first 
cause, to image to himself a contrary behaviour, 
and to form involun|;ary resolutions against the 
like fault, even when he knows that he shall 
never again have the power of committing it. 
Danger, considered as imminent, naturally pro- 
duces ^uch trepidations of impatience, as leave 
^,11 human means of safety behind him : he that 
has once caught an alarm of terror, is every mo- 
ment seized with useless anxieties, adding. one 
security to another, tirembling with sudden 
doybts, and distracted by the perpetual occur- 
rence of new expedients. If, therefore, he wl?pse 
crimes have deprived him of the favour, of God,^ 
Q 4 - can 
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can reflect upon his conduct without disturb- 
ance^ or can at will banish the reflection ; if 
he who considers himself as suspended over the 
«byss of eternal perdition only by the thread of 
life, which must soon part by its own weakness, 
and which the wing of every minute may divide, 
can cast his eyes round him without shuddering 
with horror, or panting with security; whati^an 
he judge of himself, but that he is not yet 
awakened to sufficient conviction, since every 
ioss is more lamented than the loss of the divine 
favour, and every danger more dreaded than the 
danger of final condemnation ? 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. 28 & 29. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a 
change of life. That sorrow jvhich dictates no 
citution, that fear which does not quicken oirr 
escape, that austerity which fails to rectify our 
aifections, are vain'ahd unavailing. But sorrow 
and terror must naturally precede reformation ; 
for what other^ cause can produce it? He, there- 
fore, that feels /himself alarmed by his con- 
science, anxious for the attainment of a better 
state, and afflicted by the memory of his past 
faults, may justly conclude, that the great work 
of repentance is begun, and hope, by retirement 
and prayer, the natural and religious means of 
strengthening his conviction, to impress upon 
his mind such a sense of the divine presence, 
iis may overpower the blandishments^of secular 
delights, and enable him to advance from one 
degree of holiness to another, till death shall set 
hhn free from doubt and contest, misery and 
temptation. 

r What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there cpnfrss 

Humbly 
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RumUy our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
. Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, §ent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Gf sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? 

Ibid. p. 30. 

R1EVENGE. \ 

Forbearance of revenge, when revenge is with- 
in reach, is scarcely ever to b^ found among. 
Princes* 

Memoirs of the King of Prusjia^ 

resitect; 

Respect is^ often paid in proportion as it is- 
claimed. ^ 

DITERARY REPUTATION. 

Gf the decline of literary. repatation,.man3r 
causes may ^ be assigned.. It is commonly Jost. 
because it never was-deserved> and was cohferxed^^. 
at first not by the suffrag.e of criticism, but hy 
,the fondness of Aiendship, or servility of flat-^ 
tery.. Many have lost the final reward of their 
labours, because they were too hasty to enjpy it^. 
They have laid hold on recenttoccurreniEes and. 
eminent names, and delighted theiT readers with' 
allusions and remarks, in which all were interest- - 
ed, and to which„. therefore,. all were attentive;- 
but. the effect ceased^ with its cause ;.tbe time ^ 
quietly came when new. events drove the. fdrmer 
froin memory,, when the vicissitudes of the wjorldv; 
/brought new hopes and; fears,, transferred the ' 
love and hatred of the public- to other agents,, 
and'the writer whose works were no longer as-^- 
sisted by gratitude or resentment,, was left to, the* 
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cold regard of idle curiosity. But he that writes 
upon general principles, or delivers universal 
truths, may hope to be often read, because his 
work will be equally useful at all times, and in 
every country ; but he cannot expect it to be 
received with eagerness, or to spread with rapi- 
dity, because desire can have no particular sti- 
mulation. That which is to be loved l<?ng, is to 
be loved with reason, rather than with passion. 

Ibid. Tok 2, p. 36 & 37. 
KEASON AND FANCY. 

Reason is like the sun, of which the light is 
constant, uniform, and lasting. Fancy a meteor 
of bright but transitory lustre, irregular in it^ 
motion, and delusive in its direction. 

Prince of Abyssinia, p. ii6w 
RHYME* 

l^hyme, says Milton, and says truly, is no we- 
eessary adfjunct to trve poetry. But, perhaps, of 
poetry, as a mental operation, metre or music is 
no necessary adjunct; it is, however, by the mu- 
sic of metre that poetry has been discriminated 
in all languages ; and in languages melodiously 
constructed, by a due proportion af long and 
short syllables, metre is sufficient. But one lan- 
guage cannot communicate its rules to another. 
Where metre is scjinty and iihperfect,.some help 
is necessary. The music of the English heroic 
lin^ strikes the ear so faintly, that it is easily 
lost, unless all the syllables of every line co-ope- 
rate together. This c6-operalioai can be only ob- 
tained by the preservation of every verse, un- 
minglcd with another, as a distinct system of 

sounds ; 
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sounds; and this distinctness is obtained, and 
preserved, by the artifice of rhyme. 

Life of Miltoa, 

To attempt any farther improvei^iert or versi-- 
Jication, beyond what Pope has given us in his 
translation of Homer's Iliad, will be dangerous. 
Art and diligence have now done their best; and 
what shall be added, will be th^ effort of tedious 
toil, and needless curiosity. 

Life of Pope* 

RHETORICIAN. 

There is no credit due to a rhetorician's ac*- , 
count either of good or evil. . 

LifeofRog^r-Aschaxn^ p. 247. 

REFROOF.. 

Reproof should not exhaust its power upoi^ 
petty failings ; let it watch diligently against. the 
incursion of vice, and leave foppery and futility 
to die of themselves. ^ 

Idler, vol. I, p, 141* 
RULES # 

Rules may obviate faults,. but can never con- 
fer beauties*. 

I4Ier> vol. 2^ p, 2(. ' 

OH ABACTOR OF THE. AKCIENT ROMANS. . 

While they were poor^ they robbed mankind ; 
and as soon as they became rich, they robbed oncy 
another^ ' 

Review of the Memoirs of the Court of Augvftus, p. 6* 
RIGHT. 

The utmost fexertion of right is always invidi*-- 
Ous ; and where claims are not easily determin- ' 
able, is always dangerous. 

Falfcdaild Isiaods^ p. 5.9. 
- Q 6 SATIRE. 
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SATIRE. - * 

PERSONAL resentment,* though no laudable ^ 
motive to satire, can add great force to general 
principle. Self-love is a busy prompter. 

Life of Dryden* 

All truth is valuable, and satiricftl criticism 
may be considered as useful, when it rectifies 
error, and improves judgments He that refines 
thue public taste, is a public benefactor. 

Life of Pope.- 
SATTRIST. 

In defence of him who has satirized the man 
ie has once praised, it may be alleged, that 
the object of bis satire Has cfianged his prin^ 
ciples, and that he who was once deservedly 
commended, may be afterwards satirisfed with 
equal justice, or that the poet was dazzled with 
the appearance of virtue, and found the man 
whom he had celebrated, when he had an op- 
portunity of exai^ining him mor« nearly, uur 
wqrthy of the panegyric which he had too hastily 
bestowed ; and that, as false satire ought to be 
recanted, for the sake of him whose reputation 
^lay be injured, false praise ought likewise to be^ 
obviated, lest the distinction between vic^ and 
virtue should be lost, lest a bad man shouldbe 
trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises 
by the same means. — But though these excuses 
may be often plausible,, ani sometimes 'just, 
they ^re seldom satisfactory to mankind ; and the 
writer who is not constant to his subj^ct>,quickr 
ly sinks into contempt j his satire loses its force, 

aiuL 
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and his panegyric its value ; and he is only \ 
Sjidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a v 
lumniator at another. To avoid these imputa- 
tions^ it is Only necessary to follow the rules of 
virtue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. 
For though it is undoubtedly possible/that aman^ 
however cautious, may be sometimes deceivecjby 
an artful app'earance of virtue, or a fake appear- 
ance of guilt, such errors will not be frequeqt; 
and it will be allowed, that the name of an au- 
thor would liever have been made contemptible, 
had no man ever said what he did not' think, or 
misled others but when he was himself deceived; 

^ Life of Savage^ . 

SECRETS^ 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may Be wittt 
some reason doubted^ whether a secret has not 
some subtile volatility by which it escapes, impei** 
ceptibly, at the smallest vent;, or some power oi^ 
fermentation, by which it expands itselfjj, so as 
to burst the heart that will not giye it. way. 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 75, 

' To tell our own secrets is generally folly, but 
tha( folly is without guilt. To communicate 
those with which we are intrusted, is always, 
treachery,, and treachery for the most part com- 
bined with, folly^ 

Ibid. p. 7^» 

The vanity of being known to Be trusted with 
a secret, is. generally one of the chief motives ta 
disclose it ; for, however absurd it may be thought 
to boast an honour by an act which show^s that it 
was conferred without merit, yet most men seem 
raJthSr inclioed to confess xhe^want of virtue tbaa 

o£ 
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of importance, and, more willingly show their in- 
fluence, though at the expence of their probity, 
than glide thrpugh life with no other pleasure than 
the private conscibusness of fidelity, which, while 
it is preserved, must be without praise, except 
from the dingle person who tries and knows it. 

Void. p. 75. 

The whole doctrine, as well as the practice, of 
secresy, is so perplexing and dangerous, that, 
next to him irho is. compelled to trust, that maa 
is unhappy who i^ chosen to be trusted; for he is 
often involved in scruples, without the liberty of 
calling in the help of any other understanding ; 
fie is frequently drawn into guilt,, under the ap- 
pearance of friendship and honesty f and some- 
times sulgected to suspicion by the treachery of 
other's, who are engaged without his -knowledge ' 
in the same schemes : for he that has one confi- 
dent, has generally more; and when he is at last 
betrayed, is in doubt on whoin he shall fix the 
crime. 

Ibid, pu 79* 

The rules that may be proposed concerning se- 
crecy, and which it is not safe to deviate from,, 
without long and exact deliberation, are. 

First, Never to solicit the knowledge of a secret; 
nor willingly, nor without mnny -limitationsj ac- 
cept such confidence, when it is offered. 

Second, When a secret is once admitted, to 
consider the trust as of a vefy high nature, m- 
portent as societyr-^^ni. sacred as truth — and 
therefore not to be violated for any incidental con^ 
venience, or slight appearance of contrary Jitness^ 

Ibi<J# p* 80. 
SCEPTICISM. 
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SCEPTICISM. 

There Are some men of narrow views atid gro- 
velling conceptions, who, without the instigation 
of pergonal malice, treat every new 'attempt as 
wila and chimerical, and look upon every endea- 
vour to depart from the beaten track, as the rash 
effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering 
speculation of an exalted mind, that may please 
and dazzle for a time, but can produce no real 
or lasting advantage. 

Life of Blaktf) p* 191. 

Toplavwith important truths, to disturb the 
repose ot established tenets, to subtilize objec- 
tions, and elude proof, is too often the sport of 
youthful vanity, of which maturer experi0n6e 
commonly repents. There is a tiihe when every ' 
man is weary of raising difficulties only to task 
himself with the solution, «nd desii-es t6 enjojr 
truth, without the labour or hazard of contest. 
Life of Sir Thomas Browne, p. 279. 

SEDUCTION. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the stores of ideal 
anguish, a thought more painful than the consci- 
ousness of having propagated corruption by vitia** 
ting principles; of having not only drawn others 
from the paths of virtue, but blocked up the way 
by which they should return ; of having blinded 
them to every beauty but the paint of pleasure ; 
and deafened them to every call; bpt the alluring 
voice of the syrens of destruction. 

Rambler^ vol /, p. 291. 

SOLITUD^t 
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SOLITUDE. 



In solitude, if we escape the example of bacB 
men, we likewise want the counsel and conrer^ 
satioa of the good^ 

Prince of Abyssinia, p. 133, 

The life of a solitary man will be certainly 
tniserable, but not certainly devout- 

Ibid. 

To those who- pass their time in solitude and re- 
tirement, it has been justly objected,, that if they 
are happy, they are happy only in being useless ; 
that mankind is one vast republic, where every 
indiyidual receives many benefits from the labour 
of others,, which by labouring in his turn for 
others,, he is obliged to repay; and that where 
the united, efforts of all are not able to exempt all 
from misery, none have a right to withdraw from: 
their task of vigilance, or be indulged in idle 
wisdom and solitary pleasures. 

^ Wler, vol. I,. p. i02« 

SORROW. 

The sharpest and most melting sorrow is that: 

which arises from the loss of those whom we have 

, loved with tenderness. But friendship between 

mortals can be contracted on no other terms, 

;~ than that one must some time mourn for the 

other's death; and this grief will always yield to 

the survivor one consolation proportionate to his^ 

r affliction; for the pain, whatever. ifc be,. that he 

himself feels^. his friend. has escaped. 

Rambler, vol. z, p. 104. 

It is urged by some, as a remedy for sorrow, to 
keep our minds always suspended in such indif-> 
, ^ iference^ 
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ference, that we may change the objects about us 
without emotion. An exact compliance with this 
rule might perhaps contribute to tranquillity, but 
surely it would never produce happiness. He that 
regards none so much as to be afrjaid of losing 
them, must live for ever without the gentle plea- 
sures of sympathy and confidence. He miist feel 
na melting confidence, no warmth, of benevo- 
lence, nor any of those honest joys which nature 
annexes to thepower of pleasing. ^And as no i^aji 
can justly claim more tenderness than he pays, 
he must forfeit his share in that officious and 
watchful kindness which love can only dictate, 
and those lenient endearments by which love 
only can soften life. 

Ibid. p. 285. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow, 
is employment. It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, tjiough there is much 
kindness, there is little grief. They see their 
friend fall without any of that lamentation which 
is indulged in security and idleniess, because they 
have no leisure to spare from 'the care of them- 
selves;, and whoever shall keep his thoughts 
equally busy, will find himself equally untafFected 
with irretrievable losses. ^ 

Ibid. p. a87i 

Sorrow is a Icind of rust to the soul, which^ 
every new idea contributes in its passage to scour 
away. It is the putrefaction of i^agnant life, and 
is remedied by exercise and motion. 

Ibid. 

STYLE. 

The polite are always catching at modish in-» 
novations, and the learned depart from established 
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forms pf speech, in hopes of finding or making 
better. But propriety resides jin that kind of 
conversation which is above grossness and beloi«f 
refinement. 

; ' Preface to Shakfp^are, p. i8. 

Words, being arbitrary, must owe their pow- 
er to association, and have the influence, and 
that only, which custom has given them. 

Life of Cowley ► 

Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the 

Earpese of a poet. From those sounds which vtc 
ear on small ot coarse occasions,, we do not 
^easily receive strong impressions or delightful 
images; and words to which we are nearly, stran- 
ger!, whenever they occur, draw that attention on 
themstlves, vihichnhey ^hould convey to things 

Life of Dryden. 

An epithet or metd^phcr drawn from nature, 
ennobles art; an epithet 6r metaphor drawn 
from art, degrades nature. 

Life of Gray. 

There is a mode of style for which the masters 
©f oratory have not as yet found a name ; a style, 
by which the most evident truths are so obscured, 
that they can no longer be perceived, and the most 
familiar propositions so disguised, th at they cannot 
be known. Every other kind of eloquence is the 
dress of setise, but this is tb^ niask by which a 
true 'master of his art will so effectually conceal it, 
that a man will as easily mistake his own positions^ 
if he meets them thus transformed, as he may 
pass, in 4 masquerade, his nearest acquaintance* 

I(]l9r, vol. I, p. ao3^ 

Few 
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Few faults of style, whether real or iaiagi- 
nary, excite the malignity of a more numerous 
class of readers, than the use of hard words.— 
Bkit words are only hard to those who do not un- 
derstand them : and the critic ought always to 
enquire, whether h^ is incommoded by the fault 
of the writer, or by his owm 

Tbid. vol, 2, p. 96. 

Every language of a learned nation necessari- 
ly divides itself into' diction, scholastic and 
popular, grave and familiar, elegant and gross; 
ana, from a nice distinction of these different 
parts, arises a great part of the beauties of style. 
* Life of Di-yden. 

It is not easy to distinguish affectation from 
habit ; he that has once studiously formed a style> 
.rarely writes afterwards with complete ease. 

Life of Pope. , 

siNGUtAHlTY. 

Singularity, as it implies a contempt of general 
practice, is a kind of^ defiance, which justly pro- 
vokes the history of ridicule. He, therefore, 
i^ho indulges peculiar habits, is worse than others 
if he be not better. , . 

Life of Swift. 
/ SUBORDINATION. 

He that encroaches on another's dignity, puts 
himself in his {)ower; he is either repelled with 
helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and 
condescension. , A great mind disdains to hold 
any thing by courtesy, and therefore never usurps, 
what a lawful claimant may take away. 

Ibid 
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JIo man can pay a more servile tribute to the 
great, than by suffering his liberty, in their pre- 
sence, to aggrandize him in his own esteem. Be- 
tween different ranks of the community, there is 
necessarily some distance. He who is called hy 
his superior to pass the interval, may very pro- 
perly accept the invitation ; but petulence and 
obtrusion, are rarely produced by magnanimity, 
nor have often any nobler cause than the pride 
of importance, and the malice of inferiority. 
He who knows himself necessary, may set, while 
that necessity lasts, a high value upon himself;, 
i^s in a lower condition, a servant eminently 
skilful may be saucy, but he is saucy„ because 
he is servile. 

Ibid. 

A due regard to subordination is the power 
>i_ that keeps peace and ordefr in the world* 

Notes upon Shakfpearei vol. 9. p. 190^ 

SOLICITATION. 

Every man of known influence has so many 
petitions which he , cannot grants that he inust 
necessarily offend more than he gratifies ; as the 
preference given to one, affords all the rest a rea- 
son for complaint. *^ When I give away a place 
(said Louis the XlVth) I make a hundred dis- 
contented^ and one ungrateful.'' 

Life of Swift. 
SUSPICION* 

Suspicion is no less an enemy to virtue than 
happiness. He that is already corrupt Is natural- 
ly suspicious ; and he that becomes siispicious,. 
t will quickly be corrupt. 

Rambler, vol. z, p. 145. 

He 
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He that suffers by imposture, has too often 
his virtue more impaired th^n his fortune* But 
as it is necessary not to ■ invite robbery by su- 
pinenessj, so it is out duty not to suppress tender- 
ness by suspicion. It is better to suffer wron^ 
than to do it; and happier to be sometimes cheat- 
ed, than not to trust, 
( Ibid. p. 147* 

He who is spontaneously suspicious, may be 
justly charged with radical corruption ; for if h«^ 
has not known the prevalence o*' dishonesty by 
information, nor had time to discern it with his 
own eyes, whence can he take his measures of 
judgment but from himself? 

Ibid, vol, 4i p. 86* 

SUPEKIORITY. 

The superiority of some is merely local. They 
y^^re gr€at, because their associates are little. 

Life of Swift; 
SCRIPTURE, 

Mle and indecent applications of sentences 
taken from Scripture, is a mode of merriment 
which a good man dreads for its profanenoss, and 
fi witty man disdains for its easiness and vulgarity. 

Life of Pope. 

All amplification of sacred history is frivolous 
and vain ; all addition to that which is already 
sufficient for the purposes of religion, seems not 
only useless, but in some degree profane. 

Life of Cowkjr. 
SIMILE. 

A simile, to be perfect, must both illustrate 

and ennoble the subject; must show it to the un- 

^ derstanding 
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, 4ei:standing in a clearer iriew; and display it to 
th^ fascy with greater dignity ; but either of these 
qualities may be sufficient to recommend it. In^ 
didactic poetry, of which the -great purpose is 
instruction, a simile may be praised which illus- 
trates tliough it does not ennoble. In heroics, 
that may be admitted which ennobles, though 
it does not illustrate. That it may be complete, 
it is required to exhibit, independently of its re- ^ 
ferences, a pleasing iniage; for a simile is said 
io be a short episode. 

Life of Pop*. 
' SHAME. 

-%amej above every other passion^ propagates 
itself. 

' Rambler, vol. 3, p. 309. 

It is perhaps, kindly provided by nature, that 
as the feathers and strength of the bird grow 
together, and her wings are not completed till 
she, is able to fly; so some proportion should be 
observed in the human mind, between judgment 
and courage. The precipitatipn of experience is 
therefore restrained by shame, and we remain 
shackled by timidity, till we have learned to 
speak and act with propriety. 

Ibid. p. 316. 

Shame operates most strongly in our earliest 
years. 

- Notes upon Sbakfpeare, vol. 5, p. 79. 

As in life, so in study, it is dangerous to do 

more things than one at a time ; and the mind is 

, not to be harrassed with unnecessary obstructions, 

in 
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in a way of which the natural and unavpijclable 
^fcsperity ia such as too frequently produces de- 
spair. 

Prefect to the Preceptor, p. 65. ' 

The predominance of a favourite study, affects 
all subordinate operations of the intellect, 

LifeofCow]ey« ' 

SOBRIETY. 

/ 

Sobriety or temperance, is nothing but the 
forbearance of pleasure ; and if pleasure w^s not 
followed by pain, who would forbear it i 

Idler, vol a, p* 09%, 

SCARCITY. 

Value is more frequently raised by scarcity 
%han by use. That which lay neglected when it 
was comoion, rises in estimation as its quantity 
becomes less. We seldom learn the true want 
of what we have, till it is discovered that we can 
Jiave no^more. 

In all pointed sentences, some degree of ac- 
curacy must be sacrificed to conciseness. 

Bravery of Englilh Common Soldierty p: 3 £4. 
SUCCESS AND MISCARRIAGE. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects 
in all conditions. The prosperous are feared, 
hated, and flattered ; and the unfortunate avoid- 
ed, pitied, and despised. 

Idler, vol. a, p. 277. 

I 

;SHAKSP£AE. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

Of all the disputed plays of Shakspeare, ex- 
cept Titus Andronicusy it may be asked^ if they- 
are taken from him, to whom shall they be given? 
for it will be found more credible that Shak- 
speare might sometimes sink below his highest 
Rights, than that any other should rise up to his 
lowest. 

Kotes upon Shakfpearei rol. i, p. 21 6* 

Each ckange of many-coloured life he drew, - 
' Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : < 
Existence, saw him spurn'her bounded reign,, 
.And panting Time toil'd after him in vain. 

Prologue at the opening of Pniiy-lane Th'eatrt, 

SUPERFLUITIES. 

Nothing gives so much offence to the lower 
ranks of mankind^ as the sight of superfluities 
faerely ostentatious. 

^ Kotes upon Sluikfpeare^ vol. 6, p. 339. 
GOOD SENSE. 

Good sense is a sedate and quiescent qualitj'^, 
which managesJts possessions "well, but does hot 
increase them : it collects few materials for its 
own operation?, and preserves safety, but never 
gains supremacy. 

, Life of Pope. 

- RUBAL SPORTS. 

It is probable all the sports of the field ar6 of 
Gothic original ; the ancients neither hunted by 
the scent, nor seem much to have practised horse- 
manship as an exercise; and though in their works 
there is^ mention of Aucupium and riscatioy they 

seem 
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$eem no more to have been considered as diver- 
sions, than agriculture, or any other manual 
labour. 

Life of Sk Thomas Bfowne^ p. t6^, 
SEAS&NS. - 

It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects 
to visit the country in springy and rejects the' 
pleasures that are then in their first bloom and 
fragrance, is guilty of ^' sulletmefis agaijist nature" 
If we allot aifferent^ duties to different seasons, 
lie may be charged with equal disobedience tcj 
the voice of nature, who looks on the bleak hills^ 
and leafless woods, without seriousness and awe.. 
Spring is the season of gaiety, and winter of ter- 
ror. In s.pring, the heart of tranquillity dances to 
the melody of the groves, and the eye of benevo- 
lence sparkles at the sight of happiness' and plen- 
ty ; in the winter, compassion melts at universal 
calamity, and the tear of softness starts at the' 
wailings of hunger and the cries of creatiop in 
distress. 

Rambler, vol. 2, p. 149. 
SUBLIMITY. 

Suhlimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littleness by dispersion. — Great thoughts are ai- 
rways general, and consist in positions notlimited 
by exceptions, and in' descriptions not descend- 
ing to minuteness. . 

Life of Cowley. 
SCIENCE^ , ' " 

Divide and conquer, is a principle equally ju€t 
in science as in policy. 

Rambler, vol 3, p. 18). 

E^^ry science has its difficulties, which yet call 

for solu^on, before we attempt new' systems of 

R N kuowledge; 
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knowledge ; as every country has its forests and 
marshes^ which it would he wise to culUYate and 
drain, before ^distant colonies are projected as a 
necessary discharge of. the exuberance of iuha^ 
hitants. 

Ibid. p. 291. 

It is sometimes difficult to prove the principles 
of science^ because notions cannot alwaj's be 
found more intelligible than those which are 
questioned. 

, Taxatioo no Tjcuinj, {| i* 

STATESMEX, 

I know not whether statesmen and patrons do 
Dfot sometimes suffer more reproaches than they 
deserve from their dependants, and may not rather 
themselves complain that they are given up a 
prey to pretensions without merit, and to impor- 
tunity without shame. The truth is, that the in- 
conveniences of attendance are more lamented 
than felt. To the greater number solicitation is 
its own reward : to be seen in good company, to 
talk of familiarities with men of power, to be able 
to tell the freshest jiews, to gratify an inferior 
circle with predictions of increase or decline of 
favour, and to be regarded as a candidate for high 
offices, are compensations more than equivalent 
to the delay of favours, which, perhajis, be that 
begs them has hardl}' confidence to expect. 

' Idler, vol. i, p. 79. 

SEPARATION. 

There are few things, not purely evil, of which 

we can say, without some emotions of uneasiness; 

*' This is the last." Those who never could agree 

♦her, shed tears when mutual discontent has 

lined them to final separation ; of- a place ' 

wlilch 
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which has been frequently Visited,' thougli With- 
out pleasure, the last look is taken with hc/aviness 
of heart. • 

Ibid. vol. 2^ p. 2St. 



T. 

' TIME, 

HE that run$ against time, has iin antagonist 
not subject; to casualties. ' 

Life of Pope. ^ . 

The story of Melancthon affords a striking 
lecture on the value of time, which WJis,. that 
whenever he made an appointment, he expected 
not only the Aowr, but the minute^ to be fixed,^ 
^hat the day might not run out in the idleness of 
^uspence. » . # 

^ Rambler) vok 2> p. 39. ^ 

When we have deducted all that is absorbed 
in sleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the 
demands of nature, ox irresistibly engrossed by 
tyranny of custom ; all that passes in regulating 
the superficial decorations of life, or is given up' 
in the reciprocations of civility to the disposal 
of others; all that is torn from us by the violence 
of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away .by lassi- 
tude and languor; we shall find that pi\rt of our 
duration very small, of which we can trul}^ call 
ourselves masters, or which we can spend wholly^ 
at bur own choice. 

Ibid, vol 3, p. 13. ^ 

Time, like flapney, may be lost by unreason* 
able avarice. ^ 

Life of j^rnkam, p. 295. . 

R2 Time 
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Time is (be inflexibk enemy of all false b vpo* 
theses. 

Treatiic on the Longitude, p. tc, 

Aq Itcaliah plillosopber expressed in his motto, 
" lliat time was his estate/' - An estate, indeed, 
which will produce nothing without cultivation, 
but will always abundantly repay the labours of 
industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, 
if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by negli- 
gence, to be over-run with noxious plants, or laid 
out for show rather than for use. . 

RamUtr, vol. 3, p. x8. 

• Time,^ amongst other injuries, diminishes the 
power of pleasing. 

Ibid. p. 2 16. 

* Time ought, above all other kinds of property, 
to be free from invasion ; and yet there is no man 
who.doe^ not claim the power of wasting that 
lime which is the right of others. 

Idler, ?ol I, p. 78. 

Life is continually ravaged by invaders ; one 
steals aWay an hour, and another a day; one 
conceals the robbery "by hurrying us into busi- 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement: the 
depredation is continued thrQugh a thousand 
vicissitudes of t\imult and tranquillity, till, having 
lost^I!, we can lose no more. 

Ibid. 

To put every man in possession of his own 
time, jand rescue the day from a succession of 
usurpers^ is beyond hope : yet, perhaps, some 
stop might be put to this unmerciful persecution, 
if all would seriously reflect, that whoever pays a 

visit 
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Tisit that is not desired, or talks longer >lian tlie 
bearer is willing^ to attend, is guilty of an injurjr 
which he cai>not repair, and takes away di at 
which he cannot give. 

I^id. p. 8i. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly to hinx 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. 

Ibid, p. 180.' 

Time is, of all nifodes <rf existence, most obse- 
quious to the imagination. 

fnhct M Shak%cai«, p. 114. 
TIME PAST. ' 

Whether it be that life ha? more vexatioas 
thap comforts, or, what is in event just the saiue, 
that eyil makes deeper impressions than good, it 
is certain that few can review the time past with- 
out heaviness of heart* He remembers maay 
calamities incuri«d by folly ; many opportunities 
lost bj^ neeligence. The shades of the dead ri«e 
up before him, and he lattients the companions 
of bis youth, the partners of his amosementSj the 
iissistants of his labours, whom the hand of 4ea(b 
has snatched away* ♦ 

Idler, vol. I, p, 249. I 
TRIFLE«. 

It may be frequently i^emarked of the studious 
and speculative, that they are proud of triftes, 
and that their amusements seem frivolous and 
childish ; whether it be that men, conscious 6f 
great reputation, think themffclves. above the 
reach of censure, and safe in the admission of 
jiegiigent indulgences, or that mankind expect, 
frjom elevated genius, an uniformity of grtatt(|e$s, 
lis and 
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mxd wajtch its degri^datioa witH maUoious >yoa- 
der, like him, who having follpwed with his eye 
an eagle into th.e clouds, should lament that she 
ever descended to a perch. 

Life of Pope. 

Trifles always require 'exuberance of orhament. 

The building vvhiah has no strength, can be va- 

lu€^d only for the grace of its decorations* The 

pebble n\ust be polished with care, yi^hich hopes 

to -^e valued as !\ di^mo^nd, and words ought 

surely to be laboured, when they jire inteuded 

To^anc^fpr.thii^^s. ," 
'■ ' * * Rambler, vol. 3, p. aSo. 

To proportion the eagerness of contesj Jq its 

Ihljfoft&ncJi'^ seems too hard a task for Human 

^i^oAi.- ^The pHde^of wit has kept a^es busy ih 

^th^'^J^scussion of useless questions )"aiidth^ pride 

■ 6f ffawer htts*destr6yfed trrmies to gain or to ke^ 

'irn^fofitJiblfe^possessions,- • 

'-♦ ' *«. ■ {■' Falkland Ifland8, ^» It ' 

'in. .4. } >^ -*rRAVELlilNO. 

*;'^4W tVaVel h^rts advantages; if the passenger 
^^is^ts Wertfe'V ic<^tintries, he may learn to improve 

his>own: ^uid jf, fortune carries him to worse, he 

mKy liarn io 'enjoy it. 

•Weftern Iflands, p. 3ZZ. . 

... Hfi'that would travel £or the entertainment of 
jDtheJ*s; slibuld.xemember, that the great object of 
.jfemari is Human Life. Every nation has some* 
: thing ia its manufactures^ .its works of genius, 
•its taeSiciiies-, its agricultiir.e, i$s customs, apd its 
I poliey; He:^only is an useful traveller, who brings 
jhome- something by which his country in aj be 
, bfiini2iitted,.whjO pcbcures spme supply of w^int,.or 
i.;*. s. -^-4 same 



some mitigation Af jevil, which may enable 'Tii& 
readers ta compare their condition with that of 
others; to improve it, wherever it is worse, and 
wherever it is better, to enjoy it. ; 

Idler,- vol. iVp- ^53*^ 
< • . • 

It is by studying at home, that we must obtain 
the ability ot uave^lling with intelligence and 
improvemeDt. 

. ^ ^ Life of Gray. . 

TRADE* ... 

Nothing' dejects a tmder Uke the interniption 
iof his prottt«» 

■ ' . / 

Tho theory of trade is yet but little under- 
stood, and tberetbre tl>e praetie^e is olleh witfk>ut 
real adv^itt«|?e to Che public-, but it might be 
parried on with more geueral success, if its prin-t 
triples were better coftsirfer^^d.'* ; - ' * 

, Truth is scarcely to be heard, but by thdse 
from whom it can serve no interest to conceal it* 

Ramblef, vol 5> p. 26^. ' 

' Triith has no gradations; nothing which ad- 
mits of increase can be so much what it is. as 
truth ?« tntth. There 'may be a »iraiigc thm^, 
4Jnd a thing more strange.- B'lt if a proi)Oskiorf 
}di^truc, there can be. none more trne.^ 

Notes upon Shtikspeare, vol* «,, p. 136. • 

R4. Malice 
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aF\d wafchits degrja..datioa witH mali.oious vron- 
der, like him, who having follpwed with his eye 
an eagle into th.e clouds, should lament that she 
ever descended to a perch. 

Life of Pope. 

Twfles always require exuberance of oriiament. 
The building Avhujh has Qo strength^ can be va- 
lued only for the grace of its decorations. The 
pebble n\iist be polished with care, yi^hich hopes 
to 4ie valued as f\ diA^o^nd, and words ought 
S'jrely to be laboured, when they jire intended 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. a 80. 

To proportion the eagerness of contest Jq its 
IhijfoiftKnc?! "seems too hard a task for human 
f^i^brh.* ^The pHde^ of wit has kept a^s busy ih 

*th^"?l?sctission of useless questions j'arid the prirfe 

* Af ffmver htts*destr6yfed hvmies to gain or to keep 

^ttnflfofitKblfe'po'ssessionsJ * 

'- ♦ ' : ; . ^ Falkland Iflands, p. i. • 

••«n. ..«ji. '> >.* -*r.RAVELL'lNO, 

*;-*4?l tVaVel h^^rts advantages; if the passen^^er 
Wis^ts^Hettfe^r Countries, he may learn to improve 

hisown: /uid jf fortune carries him to worse, he 

mKy liarn io 'enjoy it. 

Weftern Iflands, p. 328. . 

X. He'that would travel £pr the entertainment of 
jDthers; slibuld.xemeraber, that the great object of 
.jfeniark is Human Life. Every nation has some* 

: thing ia its manufactures, its wopks of genius, 
•its nieSicii>e5, its agricultijna, ijs customs, and i.ts 

1 policy; Her^only is an useful traveller, who brings 
Jhome something by which his country luaj be 

, bfiini2iitted,.vvbjo procures spme supply 01 w^int, or 

i.u^ w -A some 
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some mitigation Afjevil, which may enable 'Tii& 
readers ta compare their coodition with that of 
others; to improve it, wherever it is worse, and 
wherever it is better, to enjoy it. 

Idler, vol. iVp. 153«^ 

It is by studying ,at home, that we must obtaih 
the ability ot travelling with intelligence and 
improvement. 

. ^ ^ Life of Cray. . 

' ■ ■ ^ • \ ' • . ' 

TRADE. . . 

Nothing' dejects a tmder Uke the interruption 
iofhis pfottt«» 

• ' . / 

The theory of trade is y^t but little under- 
stood, and therefore tKe practice ia ofleh wiWteut 
real adv^m«^e to (he public-, but it alight be 
<tarried on with more geuerul success, if its prin- 
tuples were bet^icoftsirfert^."'. - ' ' 

. Truth is scarcely to be heard, but by thdse 
from whom it can serve no interest to conceal it» 

Ramblef, vol '3, p. 26^. > 

'■' ^■-'- ^' • ? 

' Tr^th has no gradations; nothing which ad- 
mits of increase can be so much what it isj^as 
iruth n truth. There ^iiay be a siraiige tkfn^, 
^nd a thing more strange,- But if a proposklorf 
hetruc'f there can be. none more triie.^ 

Notes upon Shakspeaj-e, voU «,, p. 136. • 

R4. Malice 
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'Mdiice often bears down truth. 

Zbid itol. 4i p. 222. 

Truth, Uke beauty, varies its fashions', and is 
best recommended by different dresses, to differ- 
ent minds. 

I41er, vol. 2, p. i?6. 

There is no crime more infamous than the vio- 
lation of truth : it is apparent^ that men can be 
sociable beii^gs no longer than they can believe 
«ach other. Wlien speech is employed only as 
the vefaide of ialisehood^ every man must disunite 
himself from others, inhabit' his own cave^ and 
seek prey only for himself« 

ihidp vol if p* io8» 

^ Truth is the basis of all excellence. 

Truth is always truth, and reason is always 
reason; they have an intrinsic and unalterable 
value, and constitute that intellectual gold which 
defies destruction ; but gold may be so concealed 
in baser matter^ that only a chemist can recover 
it; sense may be so hidden in unrefined and 
plebeian words, that none but philosophers can 
<iiiiiing<uish it; and both may be so buried in im- 
puritiesj as not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

^ Ibid. 

To doubt whether a man 4>f eminence has tol^ 
the truii about his ovin birth, is in appearance^ 
to he very deficient in candour; yet nobody caa 
live long without ioowing^ that falsehoods of 
<ronvenieacc or vanity, f^ilsehoods from which 
zio evil iminediatelj visible ensues, except the 

general 
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general degradation of human testinh^nyj «ri 
yery lightly uttered^ and, opce uttered,, are sullen-^ . 
ly supported. Boileau, who desired to be thought 
a rigorous aud steady moralist^ having t«»ld a 
petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it alterw/ijrdf 
by falfe dates ; thinking himseli' obliged, iu ho- 
nour (says lii« admirer) to maintain wkfit, when 
ie said it^ was well received. .. : 

: j. . lAk of Cohgreve. 

It were doubtless to be wished, ^hat truth and 
reason were imiversally prevalent; that every 
thing were esteemed according to its real value, 

fjand that men would sec;ure themselves, fiji)m 
heing disappointed in their endeavpurs, aTter 
happiness, by placing it only in virtue, whigh js 

' always to be obtained. But, if adventitious and 
foreign pleasures must t)e pursued, it woul J be, 
perhaps, of some benefit, since that pursuit must 
frequently be fruitless, if it could be ^ajight/.that 
folly might be an antidote to folly, and one fi^r 
Jacy be obviated by anothei:, 

' "XHfe of. Sa\'age* 

r 

Wliwe truth is sufficient to fill the minxj^ 
^tion is worse than useless i th.e counterfeit, cje^ 
bases the geniune^ ... ".....* 

lifeiaf Gray* 

' To the position of Tally, ^ that tf vii^e 6oHld 
he seen, she must be loved,*' may fee added, -that 
if truth cQuld bo heardyshe m^u&t |$e -obeyed. - - 

. ' . , Rambleri vol. z, p. 194 

Triith finds an easy entrance 'into the miia^^ 

whi^n she is intioduced by desire, and iitteiidea 

by pleasure. Bi.t'when she intrudes uncalled, 

R^ and 



tfed btmgS orVfy fear and sorrow in tier train, tfi% 
plws^of tli^ intellect are barred against her bj 
f>i'ejiftlice 'and- passion ; if she sometimes forces 
tier "^^i^ay by the batteries of argument, she sel- 
^eflh'lditg keeps possess! an of her conquests, but 
is Ejected by some favoured enemy, or at best 
d^-ainionJy a nominal sovCTeignty, without in- 
fluence, and without authority. . 

"v*" - Ibid vol. 4) p. 29. 

:.. There are manj truths which every liuman 
^eing acknowledges and forgets. ., 

XdJer, vol. i, p. 6. ^ 

Truth, when it is reduced to practice, easily 
Ibecomes subject to caprice and imagination, and 
ihdby particular 4cts will be wrong, though their 
'general principle be right. 

•" Ibid. p. 291. 

-'•The most useful truths are ialways universaT^ 
and unconnected with accidents and customs. 

Ibid. vol. 2, p. 76. 

Between falsehood and useless truth there i* 
little difference. As gold which he cannot spend, 
will miDbke na toan rich, so knowledge which he 
cannot apply, will make na man wise. 

• ' / Ibid. p. 17.9. 

Hetbftt colitradicts acknowledged taruih, will 
flilways have an audience,; he that vilifies estab- 
lished /auihori^, will alw^s fin4 abettors. 

Falkland I(lands> p« 54. 

There aie truths, which, as they are always 
%e^€ssary; ^o not grow stale by repetition. 

Review of ihft Ori^ia of Evil, p. 17* 

Trtth 



'' Truth is best supported by virtue. 

^ . s ^' \ ^ Xnjrodudtion to the Proceedings of the Committee 
for Clothing French Prifonels, p. i6o. 

TEMPTATION. 

• It is a c6mmon plea of wickedness to call 
temptation destiny. 

Notes upon Shakfp.eare>,vol. if p. 51. 
, / THOUGHTS.. 

It IS the odd fate of some thoughts, to be the 
wont fot being true.. 

' ' ' ■ 'Life of Cowley. 

Levity of thought natnrally produces famili- 
arity of language, and the familiar part of lan-^ 
guag^ continues long the same; the dialogue of 
comedy, when it is tnmscribed from |)opular 
inanners,\ and real life, is read from age to age 
with equal pleasure; The artifices of inversion, 
by which" the established order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by which new words . 
or new meanings ofwordst are introduced, is prac- 
tised, not by those who talk to be understopdy, 
but by those who write to be admired.. 

Ibid. 

Though we have many examples of people 
existing without thought, it is cjertainly a state 
not much. to be desired. He that lives in torpid; 
insensibility, -wants nothing of a carcase but 
putrefactidiu. It is the part of every inhabitant: 
of the earth, to partake the pains and pleasures 
of his fellow beings f. and, as in a road through; 
a country desert arid uniform, the traveller'' lanr." 
guishes for want of amusement, so the passage of 
K6. ' * life 



fife will be tedious and irksome to him who <J^es 
aaa( beguile it %'' davejr^lied ideas. 

TTKBATtlES, ' 

In forming stipulations, the commissaries are 
often ignorant, aoA pften negligent,- Tbey nre 
sometimes weary with debate, and contract a^^c- 
dioBs .'discussM^R into general terms, or refer it 
to a former treaty which was never. understood. 
The weaker part is always afraid of requiring 
expla»ations, and the sU'Dnger always has antfn* 
ferest in leaving the qoiestion undectde<i. Thu^ 
will ithappcii, without great caution on either 
side, that after long treaties, solemnly ratified, 
the rights that tifid beea disputed, are still equal 
ly open to controversy^ 

Ob&rvatioQS oa tbe State of A&tn, 17569 p. £i« 
THEOHT. 

It is triie„that crf'far the greater part t)fdi in gs, 

w^ must content oorselves with sncti knowledge 

as description may exhibit, or analogy supply ; 

but it i«4>rue, like^vise, that those ideas are ^U 

ways incomplete, and ilmt, at least till we have 

compared them -with re^tiitks, we do not know 

them to be just. As vre see more, we become 

possess<^d of more certainties, aqd conseauendy 

gain more principles of rqasphing, and itound a 

wider basis of analogy^ 

Weftern Mandsji p. S5. ] 

THINGS, 

Tilings may T)e not only too little, l)ut too. 
n^uch known, to be hjijjpily illustated. To ex- 
plain, requires; the use of terms less abstruse tbaa 
-that which is to te explaiii^d, and ^ucli term* 

CW^ot 



eannot always be found; for astiothing can lie 

? roved but by supposing ^something intukiveljr 
Qown> and evident without proof, so nothing 
can be defined but by the use of words too plain 
to admit a definition. 

IMace to JohnfoB*s Diaionary^ P'67. 
TIMIDITY. 

Timtdity is a disease of the. mind, more pbsti* 
nate and fatal than presumption ; as every expe-- 
riment will teat h presumption caution, and mis- 
carciages ivill l>ourly show that attempi:s are not 
always rewai'ded with success. But tbedmid man 
persuades himself that every impediment is insu- 
perable; and, in consequence of thinking so, h^is 
given it, in respect to himself, that strength and 
ift'eJLght wiiich it had not before. 

Rambler, vol. r,^. 152. 

TRANSLATION. 

Of every olher kind of writing, the ^ancients 
have left us models, which all succeeding ages 
have laboured to imitate.; but translation may 
justly be claimed by the moderns, as their own. 

^ Idler, vol. 2, p. 86. 

The A/abs were the first nation iVho felt the 
ardour of translation* When thev had subdued 
the Eastern provinces of the Greek empire, they 
fopnd their captives wiser than themselves, aftd' 
made haste to relieve their wants by imported 
knowledge* 

IbidL p. 89. 

The first book printed in English (about the' 
year 1490) was a 4ranslation ; Caxton was both? 

the 



4I1& translator ^nd j)rint;cr.of. it;- it waa tb^ . Dc- 
Mruicion of Troye, a book which, in that infancy 
pf learning, was considered as the best account of 
\he fabulous ages ; and which, though no\V driven 
out -of notice by autiiors of no greater use or va- 
lue, still contii>ucd to be read, in Cax to n*s Eng- 
lish, to the beginning of the present century. 

Ibid. p. 92./ 

Literal translation, which some carried to that 
exactness, '^ that the lines should neither be more 
norftwtr than those of the original/* prevailed itt* 
this country, w:th very few examples to the con- 
trary, till the age of Charles IL when the, wits of 
that time no longer confined themselves to such- 
servile closeness, but translated with ^freedom^ 
sometimes with licentiousness. There, is> un^ 
doubtedly, a mean to be observed, between a 
rigid closeness and paraphrastic liberties. Dryden 
saw, very early, that closeness best preserved an. 
author's sense, and thai freedom best e;chibited 
his spirit: he, therefore, will deserve the highest 
pra'vse, wlio c;in give a representation at once 
faithful aud pleasing, who c^n convey the same' 
thoughts with the same graces,, and who, when 
he translates^ changes nothing but the language. 

. Ibid. p. 94 & 99. 

The greatest pest of speech, is firequency 6f 
translation. No hook was ever turned from one 
language into another, without imparting some- 
thing of its native iiirora, ' This is the most mis- 
chievous and comprehensive innovation: single 
words niay enter by thousands, and the fabric of 
riie tongue continue the samxf; but new phrase- 
ology changes much at once ; it alters not thei 

singje. 
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single^stones of the building> but-tKe order of tfii^ 
columns. ' 

■ Preface to Johnfon*s Di^Ionaryy p. 83. 
TRAGEDY. 

The reflection tKat strikes the heart at a trage- 
dy, is not that the evils before us are renl evils, 
but that the^ are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed. If there be'any falhicy, it is not that 
we fancy the players, but that we fancy ourselves, 
, unhappy for a moment ^ but we rather lament the 
possibility than suppose the presence of misery; 
as a mother ^eeps over her babe, when she re- 
members that death may take it from her. In short^^ 
the delight of tragedy proceeds from our consci- 
ousness of fiction ; if we thought murders and 
treasons real, they would please no more. ' 

Preface to Shakspeare, p. 114. 



V- 



VA'NITY. 

THOSE whom their virtue restrains from de- 
ceiving others, are often disposed, by their vanity^ 
io deceive themselves.. 

Life of Blackmore. 

Th^ vanity of men, in advanced life, is gene- 
rally strongly excited by the amorous attention 
©f young women. 

Lile of Swift*- 

VVhen any one complains of the want of what 
he is known to possess in an uncommon degree,, 

he 
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lae certainly ^aits with impatiehee id- be <^ohtfa- 
dieted. 

Ramblery -vol. 4, p. x8ou 

Vanity is often nolessmischievous than negli- 
gence 4jr dishonesty. 

Jd^f vd. Jt, p. 72. 

The greatest human virtue bears no proportion 
to human vanity. 

Hambier^ TsS. 2> p* 256* 

TIRTVE. 

*** Be viltaotts ends pursuHi'by virtuous roeans^ 
** Nor think th' intention sanctifies the deed.'' 
That ^axim published in an impious age, 
HVould loose the wild enthusiast to destroy^ 
And fix the fierce usurpcr^-s i)loody title. 
Then bigotry might send her slaves to war. 
Ami "bid success "become tte tost of truth. ; 

Unpitying massacre might waste the world. 
And persecution boast the caU of heaven, 

Iren€, pk ^t. 

He who desires no virtue in his companion^ has 
mo virtue in himself; Hence, wbea the wealthy 
and the dissolute conoectthemselves with indigent 
cocnpanions^ for their powers of entertaii^meot, 
their friendship amounts to little more than pay- 
ing the reckoning for theai. They only desire to 
drink and laugh; their fondness is without bene-* 
voleiice, and their familiarity without friendship. 

M^iffe -ef Ocway. 

Many men mistake the love for.the pmctice of 
" virtue; and are not so much good men, as the 
friends of goodness, , 

Life of Savage. 

' Virtue^ 
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Virtue Is undoubtedly most laudable in that 
^tate which makes it most difficult. 

Ibid. 

Virtue is the. surest foundation both of reputa- 
^ tion and fortune^ aud the first step to greatness is 
to be booest. 

Life of Dcakei p. t6o. 

He that would govern his actions by the laws 
of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by thje laws 
-of reason ; he must keep guilt from the recesses of 
^his l^art^ and remember that the pleasures of 
fancy and the emotion of desire^ are more dan- 
gerous as they are more hidden, since they escape 
the awe of observation, and operate equally in 
every situation, without the concurrence 'of ex- 
ternal opportunities. 

Kambleri voL x, p. 48. 

To dread no eye and to suspect so tonguei, is 
-the great prerogative of innocence; an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. But guilt has 
afwqys its horrors and solicitudes ; and to make it 
^- yet more shameful and detestable, it is doomed 
often to stand in awe of those to whom nothing 
could give influence or weight, but their power 
of betraying. , 

Zbid. vol 2« p. 85. 

Virtue may owe heir panegyrics to morality, 
i>ut must derive her authority from reHgion. 

Preficetotbe JEV^cepior, p. 76. 

Virtue is too often merely local. In Bome situ- 
ations, the air diseases the body ; and in others, 
poisons the wind. 

idkri vol. t, p. z. 

The« 
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. There are some who, though easy to cotmnit 
small crimes, are quickened and alarmed a^t atro- 
cious villainies. Of these, virtue may be said to 
hit loose /i/y hut not cast-off. ' . 

Kocps upon Shakspeare, Vol. io,'p. 629. 

Where there is yet shame, there may in dme 
bevirtue. ^ 

Weftern Iflands^ p. lo*^ 

There are some interior and secret virtues which 
a man may sometimes have, without ^he know- 
ledge o( others; iand may somet,imes assume to 
himseifi withoufi&ufficient reasons^for his opinion. 

1lt>1«AlfT«C VlEtUB* 

Narrations of romantic and impractKHibte Vin* 
tue, will be read With wonder; but th^t Which is 
unattatndbleis rei^ommended'tii rwil Thiit^6od 
jnay be endeiiyoured^ it must be shown tu he pd^ 

sible. 

Life of -Fuptt.. ' 
f INTENTIONAL VflfeTirE. 

Nothing 5a more unjust,liowever common/thaii 
to charge with hypocrisy, him that expresses zeal 
for those virtues whicli he neglects to practise ; 
^since he may be sincerely convi«ced of theadvan- 
Jages of conquering his passions, without having 
yet obtained the ^victory ; as a man may be con- 
fident of the advantages pf a voyage or a journey, 
without having courage or industry to undertake 
^it, and mny honestly recommend' to others, thos^ 
attempts which he neglects himself;' • . . 

lUmbkr, vol. j, p, 83^ 

Exceaa 
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EXCESS OP VIRTUE. 

Itdnay.be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superfluities, than to supply de* 
facts; and therefore he that is culpable, because 
he has passed the middle p&int of virtue, is always 
accounted a falrei- object of hope, , than Ije who 
fails by falling short ; as rashness is^more pardon^ 
able than cowardice, profusion than avarice. 

Ibid. p. t5I« 
VICE. 

Vices, like diseases,. are often hereditary. The 
property of the one is 'to infect the matiuer$^ as 
the oth^r poiaons^ the springs of life. 

Icttti'i vol* i^ p/isS. 

. B|.AK« VEBSS. 

The exemption which blank verse affbrHs ftom 
the Necessity of closing the sense with the couplet, 
betrays luxurious and actiye minds into such icfr- 
dnlgence, that they pile image upon image, orna- 
ment upon oniament, and are not easily persuaded 
to close the sense at all. Blank verse will, ixis to 
be feared, be too often found in description, ex-? 
uberant; in argument, loquacious; andinnarra- 
tion, tiresome, 

* Life of'Akeo^ide*' 

Blank verse makes some approach to that which 
is called ^^ the lepidary style'* It has neither the 
easiness of prose, nor the melody of numbers. • 

* ' Life of Milton, 

Blanks verse, said an ingenious critic, seems to^ 
" be ve^'st only to the eye^ , . , 

. , ' Ibid,. 

He 
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He that thinks himself capable of astonishing, 
tnay write blank verse; but those that hope only 
to^pleasc, must condescend to rhyme. ^, 



VilUNTING, 

Large offers, and sturdy rejections ar6 among 
the most con^non topics of false^hood. 



VKlVEtlSAtlTV. 

WHAT if fit £or ev^r^ things can fit nothing 
inrell. 

VNDERSTANDIKO. . 

As the mind must govern the bands, so in ^rerj 
society^ the man of intelligence must direct the 
^ alia of labour* 

. .Weftem Iflaodii p. 20i« 

. ORSAT rNDEHTAKINOS* 

A large v^ork is 4if&cuU^ because it is large, 
^ven though all its parts might singly be perform- 
ed with facility. Where there are many things to 
be rione, each must be allowed its share of time 
and labuur, in the proportion only which it bears 
ia the uhole; nor can it b^ expected that the 
^Jtonejj which form the dome of the temple, should, 
be squared and polisli^d like the diamond of a ring* 

^ The value of a %\ork mnst be "estimated l)y Jts 
* ii5e: it is not enough tliat a dictionary delight* 

s , lliC 



the critic, unless at the same time it instructs 
the learner. It is to little purpose that an en- 
gine amuses the philosoph^ir by the subtlety of 
Its inechanism, if it requires so much knowledge 
in its application, as id be, of no advantage to 
the common workman. 

' Plan of an Englilh Dif^ionaiyy p. 35. 
rNITIES OF TIME AND PLACE. 

The time required by a dramatic fable elapses^^ 
for the most part, between the acts; f6r of so much 
of the action as is represented, the.Tealand poeti- 
cal duration^is the same. If, therefore, in the first 
act, preparations for war against Mithridates, are 
represented to be made at Rome, th^ event of the 
war may, without absurdity, be represented in the 
catastrophe as happening in Pontus. We know 
that we are neither in Kome, nor Pontus;, that 
neither Mithridates, nor Lucullus, are before us. 
The drama exhibits successive imitations of suc- 
cessive actiorts; and why may liotthe second imi- 
tation represent an action that happened years 
after the first, if it be so connected with it, that 
nothing but time can be supposed to intervene? 
V The lines, likewise, of a play, relate to some 
action, and an action must be in some place; but 
the different actions that coipplete a story may be 
in places very remote from each other: and where 
is the absurdity of allowing that space to represent 
first Athens, and then Sicily, which was always * 
known to be neithet Sicily nor Athens, but a 
modern theatre ? 

Yet he that, without diminution of any other 
excellence, shall preserve all th(? unities unbroken, 
deserves the like applause with the architect wba 
shall display all the orders of an architect in a 

" ,> citadel. 
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citadel^ without any deduction from its strength. 
But tfie principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude 
the enemy; and the greatest graces of a play are 
to copy nature^ and instruct life. 

Preface to Shakfpear9# p. 113 & ix^. 



W- 



WAK. 

AS war is the extremity of evil, it is surely the 
duty of those whose station entrusts them with the 
care of nations, to avert it from their charge. 
There are diseases of an animal nature which no- 
thing but amputation can remove; so there may^ 
by the depravation of human passions, be some- 
times a gangrene in collected li.e, for which fire 
and the sword are the necessary remedies ; but in 
what can skill or caution be better shown, tbaa 
in preventing such dreadful operations, while 
there is roo^l for gentler methods? 

Falkland Iflands, p.4x« 

The wars of civilized nations make very slow 
changes in tlie system of empire. The public per- 
ceives scarcely any alteration, but an increase of 
debt; and the few individuals*who are benefited, 
are not supposed to have the clearest right to their 
advantages. Jf he that shared the danger, enjoyed 
the profit; if he that bled in the battle, grew rich 
by victory ; he might show his gains without envy. 
But, at the conclusion of a long war, how are we 
recompensed for the death of multitudes, and the 
expcace of millions; but by contemplating the 
sudden glories of pay-masters and agents; contrac- 
tors 
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tors and commissioners, whose equipages sbiii^ 
like meieors^and whose palaces rise like exhala* 
tions? \ , 

) Ibtd. p.'43. 

Princes have yet thisremnant of humanity, that 
they think themselves obliged not to make war 
without reason; though, their reasons are not 
^ always very satisfactory. 

Memoirs of the King of Prussia, p. 127. 

He mustcertainly meet with obstinate opposi^ 
tion, who makes it equally dangerous to yield as 
to resist, and who leaves his enemies no hopes, 
but from victory. 

Life of Drake, p. 191. 

Among the calamities of war, may be justly 
numbered the diminution of the love of truth, hy 
the falsehoods which interest dictates, and cre- 
dulity enbouragesl 

Idler, vol. i, p. i69« 

Tbe lawfulness and justice of the h^ly wars have 
been nuu-h disputed ; but perhaps theie is a prin- 
ciple on which the question may be easily deter- 
mined. If it be part pf the religion ol the Ma- 
hometans to extirpate by the sword all other reli- 
gious, it is by thelavvs of self-defence, lawful for 
men of every other religion, and for Christians^ 
amcnfif others, to make war upon Mahometans, 
sim})ly as Mahometans, as men obliged by their 
own principles to make war upon Christians, and 
only lying in wait -till opportunity shall promise 
them success. 

Notes upon Shakspeare, vol. 5, p. 254. 

' That conduct wbich betrays designs of future 
hostility, if it does not excite violence, will always 
generate malignity ; it must for ever excl ude con- 

fidence 
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* fid;ence and friendship, and continue a cold and 
sluggisjii rivalry, by a sly reciprocation of indirect 
injurics,^without tlie bravery of war, or the secu- 
rity of peace. 

Falkland Iflands, p. 9. 

War has means of destruction more formidable 
than the cannon and the sword. Of the thousaikis, . 
and ten thousands that perished in our late con- 
tests with France and Spain, a very small part 
ever felt the stroke of an enemy; the rest lan- 
guished in tents and ships, amidst damps and pu- 
trefactions, pale, torpid, spiritless, and l^elpless; 
gasping and groaning, unpitied, among men 
ro^ac obdurate by lofig continuance of hopeless 
misery ; or whelmed in pits, or heayed into the 
ocean, without notice> and without remetnbrant?e. 
By incommodious encampments, and unwhole- 
some stations, where courage is useless, and en- 
terpri3P impracticable, fleets are silently dispeo- 
pled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 

Ibid. p. 43. 

The revolutions of war are such as will not suf- 
fer human presumption to remain long unchecked. 

Memoin of the King of Pruiiu, p. 13S. 

There are no two nations confining on eaclx 
other, between whom a war may not always be 
kindled with plausible pretences on either part; as 
there is always passing between them a reciproca- 
tion of injuries, and fluctuation of encroachments. 

Obfervations on the State of Affairs^ t7S^> P* *3' 
WIT. 

Wit is that which is at once natural and new, 
and which, though not obvious, is, upon its first 
production, acknowledged to be just. 

Life of Cowley. 

Wit 
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Wit'wiU never make a man rich, but there are 
places where riches will always make a 'wit. 

Idler, vol. j, p. 263. 

Wit, like every other power, has its bounda- 
ries. Its success depends on the aptitude of others 
to receive impressions ; and that as some bodies, 
indissoluble by heat, can set the furnace and cru- 
cible at defiance, there are minds upon which the 
rays of fancy may be pointed without effect, and 
which no fire of sentiment can agitate or exalt. 

Ramblefi vol. 4, p. y9» 

It is a calamity incident to grey-headed wit, 
that his merriment is unfashionable. His allusion^ 
are forgotten facts, his illustrations are drawn 
frG4xi notions obscured by time, his wit therefore 
may be called single, such as none has any part 
in but himself. 

Note^ upon Shakfpeare, vol. 5, p. ^^ 

Wit, like all other things subject by their na- 
ture to the choice of man, has its changes and 
fashions, and at different times takes different 
forms. 

Life of Cowley, 

The pride of wit and^knowledge is often mor- 
tified, by frnding that they confer no seeifrity 
against the common errors which mislead the 
weakest and^meanest of mankind. 

* - ' RamHer, vol. i, p. 32. 

It is common to find men break out intp a rage 
at any- insinuations to the disadvantage of th^ir 
wit, who have borne with great patience reflect 
Horn on their morals. 

• > ' Ibid. p. 241. 

S .Wit 
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Wit being an unexpected copulation of ideas^ 
the discovery of some occult relation between 
images in appearance remote from each other; an 
effusion of wit, therefore^ pre-supposes an accu- 
mulation of knowledge; a memory stored with 
notrons, which the imagination may cull out to 
compose new assemblages. Whatever may be the 
native vigour of the mind^ she can never fotxsx 
many combinations from few ideas; as many 
changes <;a~n never be rung upon a few bells. 

Ibid. v«l. 4, p. 187. 

Nothing was ever said with uncommon felicity, 
but by the co-pperation of chance ; and therefore 
wity as well as valour, must be content to share 
its honours with fortune. 

Jdler^ vol. a, p. 32. 
WISDOM. 

The first years of man must make provision for 
/ the last. He that never thinks, can never be wise. 

Prince of Abyflinia, p. 1 rj. 

/ 

To be of grave mien, and slow of utterance ; 
to look with solicitude, and speak with Hesitation, 
is attainable at will; but tlie show of wisdom is 
ridiculous, when there is^ nothing to cause doubt, 
as that of valour, where there is nothing to be 
feared. 

Idler, vol. i, p 288. 

The two powers which, in the opinion of Epic- 
tetus, constrtute a wise man, are those of bearing 
9kXxA forbearing. 

Life of Savage. 

Wisdom 
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Wisdom comprehends at oqce the end arid t)ie 
means^ estimates easiness or diiBculty, and is 
cautipus or confident in due proportion. 

Id'er, vol. z, p. 223. 
WORLD. 

The world is generally willing to support those 
who solit;it favour,^ against those who command 
reverence. He is easily praised^ whoosd no man 
cah envy. ^ 

Preface to Shakfpear^^ p. 51. 

Of things that terminate in human lifej the 
world is the proper judge. To despise ita sen* 
tence, if it were possible,' is hot justJ^ and if it 
were just^ is not'possible. 

To know the yrorld, is necessary, since w^ 
^re born for the help of one another; and ^to 
know it eai'Iy, is convenient, if it be only that 
we may learn early to despise it. 

Idleri voL 2, pt 1$^ 

WOMEN. 

, WoKnea are alway* most observedit when they 
'seem themselves least to gbserve, or to J^y out 
for observation. 

Rambler, vol »i p. 454. 

• 

It is observed, that the unvaried cotriplaisance 
which wpmen have a right of exacting, keeps 
theni generally un^kilkd in human nature. 

Ibid, vol, 3i p. 26$. 

Our best poet sieems to have given this charac* 

tcr to women ; *^ That they think iU of nothing 

S 2 that 
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that raises the credit of their beauty, and are 
ready, howevei* virtuous, to pardon any act which 
><:hey thitik excited by their own charms/^ 

Kotes upon Shakfpeare, vol. 2f p. 156* 

It is said of a woman who accepts a worse 
match than those which )9^he had refused, that 
she haB.pas&ed through the wi^d, &nd at last has 
Sak^a a croifi^td stick, , 

Ibid. p. 286. 

Nothing i« mor^ eomnion than for the younger 
part of the sex, upon certain occasions, to say 
In a pet what Tbejr do not thiiik, ot to think for 
a time an what they do not fiuaiiy resolve. 

Ibi<L voL 4, p. 105. 

As the faculty of writing has been chiefly a 
maHuHne endowment, the reproach of making 
the world miserable has been always thrown 
jupon ihe woMBt^ ; and the grave and the merry 
have equally thought themselves at liberty to 
conclude either with declamatory Complaints, or 
sjltiri.Cal ^Densures^ of female folly or fickleness. 

Rambler, vol. i, p. 108 • 

Of wom^n it has been always known, that no 
censure wounds so deeply, or rankles so long,^ 
as that which charges them with want of beauty. 

1 Ibid. p. 242; 

It may be particularly observed of women, 
that they are for the most part good or bad, as 
they fall ainotig those who practise vice or vir- 
tue ; and that neither education nor reason gives 
them much security against the influence of ex- 
ample. Whether it be, that they have less 

courage 
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courage to stand against opposition, or that their 
desire of admiration makes them sacrifice thek 
prinjsiples to the poor pleasure of worthless praise, 
it is certain, whatever be the cause, that female 
goodness seldom keeps its ground against laugh- 
ter^ flattery, or fashion. 

Ibid. vo}. 2, p. 59* 

The wisdom of those by whom our female 
education was instituted, should always be ad- 
mired for having contrived that every woman, 
of whatever condition, should be taught some 
arts of man)ifacture, by which the vatiiities of 
recius^ and domestic leisure may be filled up. 
Those arts are more necessaiy, as the weakness 
of their sex, and this general system of life, de- 
bar ladies from many employments, which, by 
diversifying the circumstances of men, preserve 
'them from being cankered by the rust of their 
own thoughts. 

Ibi4..p. iSo.' 

Women, by whatever fate, always judge ab- 
surdly of -the iirtellects of boys. , The vivacity 
and confidence which attract female admiration, 
are seldom produced in the early part of life, 
but by ignorance, at least, if not by stupidity j 
for they proceed not from conjidence ofris/tl, but 

J'earlessness of wrong. Whoever has a clear ap- 
prehension, must have quick sensibility; and 
where he has no sufficient re^tson to trust his 
own judgment, will proceed with doubt and 
caution, because he perpetually dreads the dis- 

' grace of error. 

Ibid. vol. 4, p. «86, 

FEMALE WEAKNESS. 

The weakness they lament, themselves create; 
Instructed from their infant years to court, / 

-.With counterfeited fears, the aid of iuan, 
They seem to shudder at the rustling breeze, 

S3 Star* 
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^ETt at the ligKt, and tremble iii the dark ; ' 
Till affectation, ripenilig to belief, 
And folly, frighted at her own chimeras, . 
Habitual cowardice usurps the £OuL 

Irene, ^ it, 

WEAXTH* 

Some Wglit mlgfal b^ given to th^se who shall 
endeavour to calculate the increase of English 
wealth, by observing that Latymer, in the time 
of Edward VI. mentions it, ae a proof of his. 
father's prosperity — ^That though but a yeoman^ 
he gave his daughters jSsoe pounds e^ch for her 
portion. At the latter' end of Elizabeth, seven 
Aundred pounds were such a temptation to court- 
ship as made all other motives suspected. — Con* 
^eve makes iwdvethausdnd pounds xaore than a 
counterbalance to the affectation of, Belinda. — 
No poet would now fly his favourite character at 
iess than ^ti/ thousand. 

Notes upon ShakTpeare, vol. x« .p. 317. 
WICKEDNESS. . ^ 

There is al\»'ays danger lest wickedness, "con- 
joined with abilities, should steal upon esteem, 
though it misses of approbation. 

, l-bid. vol. so, j>. 628. 

^INB. ' _ 

In the bottle, discontent sects for comfort, 
cowardice for courage, and bash fulness for con* 
, iidence ; but vjrho ever asked succour from Bac- 
chus, that was able to preserve himself fro;n be« 
ing enslaved bjr his auxiliary ? 

Life ot Addison. 
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iCRONGS. 

Men are wrong for want of sense^ but they 
are wrong by. halves for want of spirit. 

. Taxation no Tyranny:, p. 42. 

Men easily forgive wrongs which are not com* 
knitted against themselves. 

_^ Notes upon Shakrpeare^ vol. 4, p. 25s. 

The po^er of doing wrong with impimity, sel- 
dom w-aits long for the will: 

-Dtjiei-vstioii en ihe State of AfiaicS| I'j^'Sy p. 22. 
a-ETTER-WillTlNG. 

The importance of writing letters with' propri- 
'Cty, justly claims to be^ considered with care, 
«ince, next to the power of pleasing with hi* 
^presence, every maHr should wjsh to be al>le to 
.give deliglit at a distance. 

jpreiace to tlie Ffeceptor p. 16 £. 

MECHANICAIi WRITING. 

The mechanical art of writing began to bef 
cultivated amongst us in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was at that time so highly ) 
valued, that it ^contributed much to the fame anrf 
fortune of him who wrote his pages with neat-;- 
ness, and embellished them with elegant draughts 
and illuminations; it was partly, perhaps, to this 
encouragement, that we now surpass all Othej. 
nations in this art. 

- Uii^^oi Roger Aschai% p. 23$. - 

In 'l^*nenry Wotton's jocular, definition, ^ aa 

ambassador is said to be a man of virtue, sent 

nhroad'/to tell /lies fox the advantage of his 

^ " ^country,. 
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country.** A news-writer is a man without vir- 
tue^ who writes lies at home for his own profit. 

Idler, vol. 3> p* 31* 
SPLENDID MICKEDNESS, 

There have heen men splendidly wicked, whose 
endowments threw a brightness oh their crimes, 
and whom scarce any villainy made perfectly de- 
testable, because they never could be wholly di- 
vested of their excellencies: but such have been, 
in all ages, tfce great corrupters of the world ; 
and their resemblance ought no more to be pre- 
served than the art of murdering without pain. 

Rtoibler, vol; i, p. 22. 

WONDER. 

All wonder is the effect of novelty upon igno- 
rance. 

Life of Yalden. 

Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden cessa- 
tion of the mental progress, which lasts only 
while the understanding is fixed upon some single 
idea, and it is at an end when it recovers force 
enough to divide the object into its parts, or 
mark the intermediate gradations from the first 
agent to the last consequence. 

Rambler, vol. 3, p. 1S6 



Y. 
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YOUTH. ' 

yOUTH is of long duratipu ; and in maturer 
age, when the enchantments of i^ncy shall cease, 
and phantoms of delight dance no more about 
us, we sLall have no comforts' but the esteem of 
Wise mer^ auU the m€i\a of doing good. Let 

ns 
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- us therefore stop, while to. stop, is in our powen. ' 
Let us live as men, who are some time to be okl^ 
and to^whom it will be the most dreadful of all 
evil^ to count their former luxuriance of health, 
only by the maladies which riot has pro^luoed. 

■ Pf ince of AbyssinU; p. 113. 

That the highest degree of reverence should 
be paid to youth, and that nothing indecent 
sh6uld be suiFefed tO/approach their eyes or cars, 
are precepts extorted by sense and vittpe (xoixt an 
ancient writer, by no means jerajnent for chcistity 
of thought, The sanie kind, tl^ough not, ^ne s>ime 
degree of caution, i$ required in every thiiig which 
is laid before them,^ to secure them'from unjust 
prejudices, perverse opinions, and incongruous 
i^ombinations of images* < 

Kambler, vol.^i, p. 20. ^ 

Yottth is the time of enterprise and feope : h1^y^ 
ing yet no occasion for comparing our force wrrh 
any opposing power, we Baturally form presump- 
tiions m oar own favour, and imagine that ob- 
struction anrf impediment will give way before us* 

Ibid. vol. '3» P* 3i« 

Youth is the time In which the qualities, of 

mode&iy and enterprise ought chiefly to be found. 

^ Modesty suits well with inexperience, and enterr 

prise wixh health and, vigour, and an extensive 

prospect of life* 

• Ibid vol. I, p. 75. 
^ THE PROGRESS OF YOUTH. 

The youth has not yet discovered how many 
«vils are continually hovering about us, and when 
he is set free from the shackles of discipline, 
looks abroad into the world with rapture ; he sees 
an Elysiaa r^gioa opea tefofe him;, isp variega- 
ted 
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ted with 1)eauty, and so .stored with pleasure, 
that his care is rather to accumulate good thau 
to shun evil; he stands distracted by different 
fbrms of delight; and has no other doubt than 
ivhich path to follow of those which all lead 
equally to the bowers of happiness. 

.He who has seen only the superficies of life, 
believ€B every thing to be what it appears, and 
rarely suspects that external splendour conceals 
any latent sorrow or vexation. He never ima- 
gines that there may be greatness without safety, 
nffiuence without content, jollity without friend- 
shij>, and solitude without peace. He fancies" 
liim^'e If permitted to cull the blessings of every 
condition, and to leave its inconveniences to 
the idle and to the ignorant. He is inclined to 
believe no man miserable hut by his own fault; 
and seldom looks with much pity upon failings 
oc miscarriages, because be thinks theni willing- 
ly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impossible without pity and contempt to 
- hear a youth of generous senliments and warm 
imagination, declaring, in the moment of open- 
. ness and confidence, his designs and expecta- 
tions ; because long life is possible, he considers 
it as certain, and therefore promises himself all 
tixe changes of happiness, and provides gratifi- 
cation for every desire. 

He is for a time to gi\re himself wholly to fro- 
lic and diversion, to range the world in search of 
pleasure, to delight every eye, and to gain every 
heart, and to be ^celebrated equally for his pleas- 
ing levities and; solid attainments, his deep re- 
flections and, sporting repartees. 

He then elev^ates his views to nobler enjoy- 
ments, and finds all the scattered excellencies of 
the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addresses to wealth and titles. He is after- 

' " wards 
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wards to en^ge in business; to dissipate .difficulty 
and overpower opposition ; to climb, by the mere 
force of mei^it, to fame and greatness, and re- 
ward all- those who countenanced bis risCj, or 
1)aid due regard to his early excellence. At last 
le will retire in peace and honour, contract his 
views to domestic pleasures^ form, the manners 
of hjs children like himself, observe tiow every 
year expands the beauty of his daughters, and 
how his sons catch ardour from their father's 
history; he will give laws to the neighbourhood, 
dictate axioms to posterity, and leave the world 
an ejfample of'wisdom and of happiness. 

With hopes like these, he sallies jocund into 
life : to little purpose is he told that the condition 
of humanity admits no pure and unmin^led hap- 
piness ; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends 
in poverty or disease ; that uncommon qualifica- 
tions, and contrarieties of excellence, produce 
envy equally with applause; that whatever admi- 
ration and fondness may promise him, be must J 
marry a wife, like the wives of others, with ^ome 
virtues and some faults, and be as often disgust- 
ed with hef vices, as delighted with her elegance; 
that if he. adventures into the circle of action, 
he must expect to encounter men as artful, a$ 
daring, as resolute as himsfelf; that of his chil- 
dren, some may be deformed, and others vicious i 
some may disgrace Jiim by th^jr follies, some* 
offend him by their insolence, and some exhaust 
him by their profusion. He hears all this with ob- 
stinate incredulity, and wonders by what malig- 
nity old age is influenced, that it cannot forbear, 
to till his ears with predictions of misery. 

Amotig other pleasing errors of young minds 
is the opinion of their. own importance. He that 
has not yet remarked how little attention his 
contemporaries can spare froin4:heir own affairs, 

conceives 
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conceives all' eyes turned upon bimselfj and 
imagines every one tjaat approaches him to be 
an enemy or a folio wer, an admirer or a spy. He 
therefore, considers his fame ^s involved in the 
event of every action. Many of the virtues and 
vices of youth proceed from this quick sense of 
reputation. This it is that gives firmness and con- 
stancy, fidelity and disinterestedness, and it is this 
that kindles resentment for slight injuries, and 
dictates all the principles of sanguinary honour. 
But, as time brings him forward in the world, 
he soon discovers that he only shares fame or 
reproach with innumerable partners ; that he is 
left unmarked in the obscurity of the crowd; and 
that what he does, whether good or, bad, soon 
gives way to new objects of regard. 
* - He then easily sets himself free from the an- 
xieties of reputation, and considers praise or 
censure as a transient breath, which, while he 
bears it, is passing away, without any lasting 
mischief or advantage. 

Rambler, vol. 4, p. 195, 1^6, 197, and P98. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 

When we are young we busy ourselves in 
forming schemes for succeeding time, and miss 
the gratifications that are before us ; when we 
are old we amuse the languor of age with the re- 
collection of youthful pleasures or performances^ 
so. that our life, of which no part is filled, with 
the business of the presept time, resembles our 
dreams after dinner, when the events of the moro- 
. ing are mingled with the designs pf the evening. 

Notes upon Shakspeare, vol. 2, p. 74. 



THE END. 
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